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the atmosphere there reigned that hush which people 
wonder at on Sundays, forgetting that nature is al- 
ways still and that nine-tenths of the week’s hubbub 
is made by man. Down the pale sky came a swallow, 
with another in chase: their wings were motionless 
as they swept past the doorway, but the air whizzed 
with the speed of their flight, and in a moment was 
silent again. Then from the upper room a man’s 
voice began to roar out upon the stillness. It roared, 
it broke out in thick sobs that shook the closed win- 
dows in their fastenings, it wrestled with emotion for 
utterance and overcoming it, rose into a bellow again; 
but whether it soared or was depressed, the strain 
upon it was never relaxed. Uncle Fryer, listening 
to his son, felt an oppression of his own chest and 
drew his breath uneasily. 

The tin-smith came round the corner and halted 
by the door. 

“That son o’ yours is a boundless man,” he ob- 
served with an upward nod. 

“How did he strike ye this mornin’ ?” 

“TI don’t remember to ha’ been so powerfully 
moved in my life. Perhaps you and me bein’ cronies 
for thirty year’,and he your very son, may have 
helped to the more effectooal working, but be that 
as it may, I couldn't master my dinner afterwards 
and that’s the trewth. Ah, he’s a man, Uncle: and 
there’s no denyin’ we wanted one o’ the right slam- 
cum-thunder sort to awaken us to a fit sense. Losh, 
what a dido he do make, to be sure!” 

The tin-smith shifted his footing uneasily as if he 
had something to add. 

“T hope you won't think it onneighbourly or dis- 
respectful that I didn’ come agen this evenin’,” he 
begun, after a pause. 

“Not at all, Jem, not at all.” 

“ Because, you see——”’ 

“ Yes, yes, I quite see.” 

“ T wouldn’ have ye think—but there, I'm powerful 
glad you see.” His face cleared. ‘“ Good evenin’ to 
ye, Uncle!” 

He went on with a brisker step, while Uncle 
Fryer drew a few more lingering breaths and climbed 
the stairs again to the close air of the meeting- 
room. 


“I’m afraid, father, that something in my second 
exhortation displeased you,” said the Rev. William 
Fryer as he walked home from service between his 
parents. He was a tall fellow with a hatchet-shaped 
face and eyes set rather closely together. 

“ Notat all, my son. What makes ye deem it?” 
The little man tilted back his bronzed top-hat and 
looked up nervously. 

“ Because you went out in the middle of service.” 

“°Tis but father’s habit, William,” old Mrs. Fryer 
made haste to explain, laying a hand on his arm. 
She was somewhat stouter of build and louder of 
voice than her husband, but stood in just the same 
awe of her son. “ He’s done it regular since he was 
appointed deacon.” 

“Why?” asked William stonily. 

Uncle Fryer pulled off his hat to extract a red 
handkerchief from its crown, removed his spectacles, 
and wiped them hurriedly. 

“Them little boys,” he stammered, “ be so trouble- 
some round the door—occasion lly, that is.” 

“Was that so to-night?” 

“ No—o.” 

“ But you were absent at least twenty minutes— 
all through the silent prayer and half-way through 
the third exhortation.” He gazed sternly at the 
amiable old man. “ You didn’t hear me treat that 
difficulty in Colossians, two, twenty to twenty-three? 
I would like, if you have time, to discuss it with you 
after private worship, to-night. If I can make you 
see it in what I am sure is the right light it will lead 
you to think more seriously of the glass of beer 
which you assert to be necessary with your supper.” 


It is but a fortnight since the Rev. William Fryer 
came home; but in that fortnight his father and 


mother have aged ten years. The old man, when I 
took him my watch to regulate the other day—for 
on week-days he is a watchmaker—began to ask 
questions, as eagerly as a child, about the town 
news. It turned out that, for a whole week, he had 
not been down to sharpen his knife upon the bridge. 
He has given up his glass of beer, too, and altogether 
the zeal of his house is eating him up. 

This morning the new minister climbed into the 
van with his carpet-bag. He is off to some Confer- 
ence or other and will be back again the day after 
to-morrow. Ten minutes after he had gone his 
father and mother shut up the shop and went out 
together. It was pitiful to see their fumbling joy 
as they helped one another to put up the shutters. 
They locked the door and hurried down the street 
arm in arm. Q. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE LIBERAL POSITION. 


Sir,—The “ little election” is over, with a balance of result 
against us. The slender success in Suffolk, the ampler yet not 
overwhelming victory at Market Harborough, leave unimpaired 
the conviction which some of us, widely familiar with the con- 
stituencies, had earlier entertained, that there is an ebb in the 
flowing tide. It is not that the tired waves have vainly broken 
against Bassetlaw, Aston, Woodstock, Whitehaven, South 
Dorset, while in electoral England generally the main comes 
flooding us; that would have been true, a year ago, it is not true 
to-day. For the first time since the Spalding election the 
Liberal trumpet gives an uncertain sound, the constituencies are 
languid, the leaders are disheartened. 

Two spells have been effectively wielded by Liberal platform 
—— during the last four years—Home Rule and the Grand 

ld Man. Both these spells have lost their charm. The first 
was broken in December by the Parnell disaster, at the moment 
when, throngh lapse of time, familiarity with Irish misrule 
threatened to subside into indifference, the united Irish party 
ceased to be, and Irish orators, preoecnpied with internecine 
quarrel, deserted English platforms. The sentiment of Glad- 
stone-worship was a complicated one. Admiration for a mar- 
vellous octogenarian, reverence for a stainless life, homage to 
a gy leadership in the past rather than in the present, 
oyalty to the champion of nationality, sympathy with a chief 
deserted and betrayed by his lieutenants, accumulated a fund of 
devotion, personal, enthusiastic, in the main unreasoning. Such 
a feeling is liable to reaction, and the reaction has begun. With 
the social programme foremost at the present in men’s minds 
Mr. Gladstone is believed to entertain no sympathy; and the 
shifting of political perspective through the Irish collapse has 
generated a growing consciousness that the dissolution of 1886 
upon the undeveloped Irish question was a gigantic tactical 
mistake, and that the return to power of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
as in that year constituted, though without the Unionist maleon- _ 
tents, would disappoint the expectation of the electorate, and 
permanently lower the reputation of Liberalism. 

The authorised programme is obsolete; its details are in- 
sufficient or they are vague. It was inadequate in 1885. Had 
Mr. Chamberlain at that time championed his own more advanced 
proposals, accepting Home Rule as an ultimate necessity, but 
refusing to join a Government which postponed to it the social 
question, he would have won something more than the reversion 
of the Leadership; it was not his opposition to the Irish Bill, 
but his subsequent Toryism and the personal spitefulness, 
which paralysed his statesmanship, that have fixed between 
himself and Radicalism an impassable gulf. Since then, the 

litical Sibyl has condensed her wares and raised their price. 

nd nationalisation, labour legislation, education not free only 
but prolonged and technical, abolition of county magistrates 
and boards of guardians, Parish Councils, Disestablishment of 
all State Churches, restriction of public expenditure, manhood 
suffrage, payment of members, ending—not mending—of the 
House of Lords, are propounded before countless audiences, and 
received with passionate enthusiasm. Counsels of perfection 
some of these may be, their achievement assignable to the not 
immediate future; but they indicate the lines along which 
political aspiration is moving, they dwarf into ludicrous insigni- 
ticance the crumbs of so-called Liberalism which fall from 
official tables. 

And if the artisan is in revolt, the agricultural labourers are 
paralysed. The wave of 1885 lifted them to a strange height of 
political hopefulness and courage. They defied the covert 
threats of their employers and the blind mouths of their spiritual 
guides; for they saw in Radical supremacy a millennium of 
parish councils and allotments; competency, leisure, domestic 
and industrial independence; the broken yoke of squire, parson, 
farmer; they believed their vote to be secret, and they gave it 
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with fearless unanimity. Six months passed; the measures for 
which they had fought and triumphed were flung aside as 
secondary, the majority they had created was squandered on a 
question which they dia not understand and which had never 
been presented to them as important; they saw their tyrants 
once again supreme ; they were discreetly yet severely punished 
for their rebellion. To-day, when eloquent reformers preach to 
them of social revolution, they receive the message with pathetic 
ineredulity ; they reason logically from the betrayal of five years 
ago; they will yield to pressure at the polls or stay away from 
voting. 

Liberals boast the possession of machinery at once prophetic 
and practical; they have leaders whose task is utterance, and a 
federation whose final cause is organisation ; but the leaders do 
not utter and the Federation does not organise. The front bench 
oracles arc dumb, and out of nine million adult workers only two 
millions have learnt the art of common action. And so the 
gathering fury of the labour masses is becoming dangerous in 
proportion as it is aimless, and the tone of the labour leader is 
more and more distinctly anti-Parliamentarian ; for to those who 
know the facts, and can discern their import, doubt as to the 
result of a general election is subordinate to the fear that a 
Liberal victory would be prejudicial to national emancipation. 

I speak from large experience when I say that this fear is 
widely spreading, and | write to convey alarm rather than to 
indicate policy. In condensing the allegory of Pandora’s house- 
hold, the scholar is wont to reserve his ot for the god- 
like brother’s prescience and to underrate as void the keen but 
fruitless aftersight of the unprophetic husband. Yet clear vision 
of the past is essential to manipulation of the future, and in the 
hope that I may bring a Prometheus into the field, I limit my- 


self for the present to the humbler part of EPIMETHEUS. 


[WHILST we print this letter, we need hardly say that we agree 
neither with the writer’s view of the existing situation nor 
with his deductions. The “little election” seems to us to have 
proved exactly the opposite of the contention of Epimetheus, 
and his opinions regarding Home Rule and Mr. Gladstone 
are not those which are held by any considerable body of 
Liberals ; but it is well that a grumbler, however unreason- 
able he may be, should be allowed to ventilate his grievances, 
so we print this letter.—Ep. SPEAKER. | 


THE CAUSE OF THE CHILDREN. 


Srr,—In your article of 9th inst. on Mr. Matthews’ Factory 
Act, you say that my report shows that the twelve-year-old mini- 
mum is already in force in France. 

Now, at the only place in the report (viz., p. 66) where I have 
touched on this subject, I have said that in the case of France 
this minimum is subject to “some exceptions.” Will you, there- 
fore, in your next issue kindly add this reservation, and oblige 
Yours faithfully, Frepx. H. WHYMPER. 

Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, May 11th, 1891. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 
SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, May 15th, 1891. 
HE use of mixed metaphor would seem, like 
fame, to be the last infirmity of noble minds, 
for there are well-known instances of it in Shake- 
speare; but it may be found with equal ease in 
Longfellow ; and even the worst of us are not free 
from it. Indeed, there are some authors in whom its 
use seems to form almost their only claim to attention. 
I find it everywhere. I begin at times—on days 
when the sky is overcast and the spirit of rebellion 
wakes in a man—to ask myself if it would be quite 
as wicked as some critics seem to believe, to go 
away somewhere and use a mixed metaphor. 


One expects the fault—if it is a fault—in oratory. 
There is some excuse for the curate who said that he 
could trace in our national history the footprints of 
an unseen hand, or for the other curate who prayed 
that if there were a spark in his congregation it 
might please Providence to water that spark. But 
when we find a similar mixture in premeditated 
writings, are we to call it a fault? It occurs so 


frequently that it is difficult to believe it to bea 
virtue. 


Even the critics of the critics have it. In the 
preface to a novel which appeared some little time 
ago, critics were compared to fledgling mosquitoes 


running amuck with pens in their hands. This did 
not seem to be felicitous. But on the other hand, I 
turn to the New Review for this month, to try to 
learn something of the “Science of Criticism,” and 
Mr. Henry James commences his article as follows:— 

“If literary criticism may be said to flourish 
among us at all, it certainly flourishes immensely, 
for it flows through the periodical press like a river 
that has burst its dykes.” 

This is a mixed metaphor, but of a different class, 
Mr. Henry James does not write at hazard. The 
word “flourish,” as a matter of fact, has almost 
ceased to be a metaphorical word ; it has had nearly 
all that sense taken out of it by constant wear. 


There are some expressions which must always 
be metaphorical, but which have got past their 
work. Yet we will not let them be; we still meet 
the “oasis in the desert” and “ the iron hand in the 
velvet glove.” In an evening newspaper for last 
Monday I marked one note—just one note. It told 
us that in most of his Sunday speeches Mr. Parnell 
“put a little sting in the tail” for certain people ; in 
the next line it said that on the day before he had 
“hit the nail on the head;” not yet exhausted, it 
went on to tell us what an Irish agitator might be 
trusted to oppose “tooth and nail.” Of course, such 
notes have to be written or dictated hurriedly ; but 
why should they not be quite simple? An orna- 
mental phrase that has ceased to please has begun to 
displease. 


Many of the commonest of these metaphorical 
expressions are peculiarly nauseous when one comes 
to think of them. Do we ever think what the words 
mean when we accuse one man of taking the bread 
out of another’s mouth; or when we say that the 
man who discovers an injustice puts his finger on 
the sore; or when we describe an increasing evil as 
coming to a head? If humanity will not make us 
leave these overworked expressions alone, surely 
ordinary decency might forbid us to use them. 


Hardly less nauseous, though not very common, 
were the similes which Mr. Hall Caine sometimes 
employed in “ The Bondman” to help us to picture 
Icelandic scenery. Mr. Baring Gould in his last 
novel seems to have followed the example: “ Why 
the peat is so near cleft is hard to say; there is no 
running water in the gashes, which in many cases 
go down to the white granite like the fissures in 
the body of a leper that in places disclose the bone.” 
Comparatively pleasant, after this, is Q.’s description 
of “a forsaken road, running along the shoulder of 
a high down, which it scars like a half-healed cut.” 


When one has buried the commonplace, it seems 
a pity to fill up the vacancy.from the hospital or 
the leper-island. It is so easy to be impressive in 
this way; the truth of such a'simile does not in the 
least excuse it: nor do I think that it can be ex- 
cused by the fact that there are similes not less 
unpleasant to be found in the Bible. 


I came across a passage in Schopenhauer the 
other day, where he says that “sentences rich in 
involved parentheses” are like “ roast geese stuffed 
with apples.” The comparison does not throw much 
light on the thing compared, but it seems to throw 
more on Schopenhauer. It is inevitable that we 
should wonder if Schopenhauer was particularly fond 
of this delicacy, if he had been having it recently, 
if he was hoping for it, or if he was only fearing 
it. The interest which begins with the table of 
the great, by the way, often goes no further. 
I have, for instance, been told authoritatively 
that the Queen likes cold mutton, by people 
who could not explain to me the advantages 
of a limited monarchy. If a man has only read 
one of Charles Lamb’s Essays, it is generally “A 
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Dissertation upon Roast Pig.” A man once com- 
plained to me that he had read no English History 
since his childhood, and that he could only remem- 
ber two things now which he had read then. One 
was that someone had died from a surfeit of 
lampreys ; the other was that someone else either 
was drowned, or wanted to be drowned, in a butt of 
Malmsey wine. He could not remember the names 
in either case. He asked me why this was, but I 
hardly liked to tell him. 


Perhaps, in the above instance, Schopenhauer took 
his comparison from the first thing which occurred 
to his mind; in ordinary speech one’s comparisons 
are mostly suggested by something that meets the 
eye. “No, ’tis not so deep as a well,” says Mercutio 
of his wound, “nor so wide as a church door; but 
‘tis enough, twill serve.” It was noticed when 
Romeo and Juliet was produced at the Lyceum that 
Mr. Irving made the scene give point to these 
comparisons. B. E. O. P. 


REVIEWS. 


DR. LIGHTFOOT’S “APOSTOLIC FATHERS.” 


Tur Apostoric Part I. Clement of Rome: A Revised 
Text, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. 
By the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Bishop of Durham, London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1890. 


HIS re-issue of a part of the late Bishop of 
Durham’s edition of “ The Apostolic Fathers” is 
devoted to Clement of Rome and Hippolytus of Portus. 
The matter relating to the first of these Fathers, 
includes, first, an essay on the life and writings of 
Clement, remarks on the manuscripts and versions 
of his works, an essay on the succession of the first 


bishops of Rome, in which the earliest lists, the 


Eusebian and Liberian Catalogues, and the “Liber 
Pontificalis” (which used to pass under the name of 
Anastasius, the papal librarian of the ninth century, 
but the earlier parts of which have been for some time 
past admitted to be long prior to that century), are 
critically examined ; prolegomena dealing with the 
famous Epistle of the Romans to the Corinthians, 
and the other letters ascribed to S. Clement; the Greek 
text, with notes and translations, of the Epistle of 
the Romans to the Corinthians, and of the so-called 
Second Epistle of S. Clement. Then come a series of 
discussions bearing on the life and writings of 
Hippolytus, in which this mysterious and interesting 
figure is examined from many points of view, and 
much incidental light thrown on the history of the 
Roman Church in the beginning of the third century. 
Finally, we have two unfinished essays on S. Peter 
in Rome and on the so-called Epistle of Barnabas. 
The two volumes are printed as Dr. Lightfoot left 
them at his death, with a short and touching preface 
by Dr. Westcott, his successor in the See of Durham, 
and an excellent index by Mr. Harmer, one of his 
Cambridge disciples. 

The superlative excellence of Dr. Lightfoot’s 
treatment of the early Fathers has been so fully 
acknowledged for many years, as well by Conti- 
nental as by English men of learning, that no further 
tribute to his greatness is needed. In accuracy, in 
acuteness, in painstaking industry, in soundness of 
judgment, in fairness of mind, few Biblical scholars 
have equalled, and probably none have surpassed him. 
The simplicity, the beauty, and the earnestness of 
his character are reflected in his writings no less 
than in the administrative work to which his later 
years were chiefly devoted. Those who feel how 
incomparably more important in our time is the 
work of the theological scholar than the work of 
the bishop, no small part of the latter being almost 
mechanical, may regret that the labours of those ten 
years at Durham, by which his life was doubtless 
shortened, have deprived us of much which no one 
else can so well give. But they will appreciate 
the love for learning and devotion to his chief duty 


in life which led Dr. Lightfoot, even during these 
over-busy years, to reserve a portion of his time 
for the revision and completion of his editions of 
Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp. 

The essays contained in the present volume are 
full of matter interesting to the historian no less 
than to the theologian. Space permits us to advert 
to one point only, as being one which appeals to 
others besides theologians and historians. It is 
the question of the relation of the Apostle Peter 
to Rome. Dr. Lightfoot cites the various testi- 
monies from ancient writers to the teaching of this 
Apostle in Rome and his martyrdom there. The 
earlier of these testimonies, belonging to the im- 
mediately post-apostolic age, are somewhat vague; 
and though they are most easily explained by 
taking their authors to refer to S. Peter as one 
of the founders of the Church in Rome, they do 
not necessarily and directly convey this meaning. 
The first express evidence is that of Dionysius of 
Corinth, writing about A.p. 170, a century after S. 
Peter’s death. LIrenzeus and Clement of Alexandpia 
(writing about 190 A.D.) are still more explicit; 
and from their time onwards there is a consensus of 
opinion quite unbroken until the rise of critical his- 
tory in very recent times. Dr. Lightfoot takes this 
testimony, to which in his view some slight support 
is given by 1 Peter v. 13 (where he interprets 7 év 
to mean the Church in Rome) to 
be practically conclusive ; and fixes the probable date 
of S. Peter’s visit between A.D. 63 and 67, the time 
of S. Paul’s first and second captivities at Rome: 
“S. Peter would then arrive in Rome in the latter 
part of 63 or the beginning of 64. The Neronian 
persecutions broke out soon afterwards, and he 
would be one of the most prominent victims. This 
accords with the ancient traditions of the different 
places of sepulture of the two Apostles. Gaius the 
Roman tells us that whereas Peter was buried in 
the Vatican, Paul found his resting-place on the 
Ostian Way. The Vatican gardens were the scene 
of the hideous festivities in which the victims of the 
fire suffered, and among these (we may assume) was S. 
Peter (A.D. 64). On the other hand an isolated victim 
who was put to death some years later (say A.D. 67), 
as was presumably S. Paul’s case, might meet his 
death anywhere.” (Vol. IL, p. 498). Dr. Lightfoot 
proceeds to examine the First Epistle of Peter, and 
finds in it confirmation of the theory that it was 
written from Rome during a season of persecution. 
He does not deal with the Second Epistle, because it 
is, one need hardly say, a document whose authen- 
ticity has been much questioned. 

But while accepting the visit of the Apostle to 
the capital of the world, Dr. Lightfoot finds no 
early evidence of value for his having held the 
office of bishop in the Roman Church and some 
implications against it. The essay breaks off in 
the middle of his examination of this question, and 
we are, unfortunately, left without the arguments 
by which he was evidently going to support the 
view that not only the twenty-five years’ pontifi- 
eate of Peter, which remained without a rival for 
length till the still longer tenure of Pius IX., but 
even any episcopate of his is destitute of authority. 
But for the deference due to Dr. Lightfoot’s opinion, 
we should have been disposed, in company with 


Greenwood and some other learned authorities, to 


doubt the Apostle’s presence at Rome at all; nor 
will the unanimity of later tradition weigh much 
with those who know how active tradition was in 
creating an honest belief where any a priori grounds 
existed for thinking that the fact ought to be so. 

The examination of the life of Clement, which 
fills the first half of the first volume, is not only a 
model of critical investigation but an interesting 
historic study, which may be commended to those 
who have no leisure for the more recondite matter 
which follows. It contains much matter of great 
profit for the history of the first days of the Church 
in Rome, and of the persecutions under Nero and 
Domitian. 
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ON THE YORKSHIRE MOORS. 

Forty Years or A Moortanp Panisn. By the Rev. J.C. Atkinson, 
D.C.L. London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 
Nor every parish can furnish relics of its history 
from prehistoric times, and can tell its tale so fully 
as that of Danby, in Cleveland, of which Dr. Atkin- 
son is vicar, but there are few concerning which a 
charming book might not be written. If a parish be 
barren in archeology, it may furnish much in other 
ways; the habits, the dialect of the people, their 
folk-lore, their songs, if only sought out, will provide 
matter of interest; and if the people themselves be 
unremunerative—which is most unlikely—there re- 
mains nature, that never disappoints the seeker. 
Unhappily, too few country parsons have several 
interests at each finger end, like Dr. Atkinson, and 
few are alive to the fact that their parishes are 
worth research. To this the author refers with a 
touch of unconscious bitterness in his preface, when 
he complains that he had “ no neighbours, clerical or 
otherwise, who could offer intellectual sympathy.” 
Clerical neighbours he of course has had—a score, 
who have gone through public school or university— 
but the fact remains that they offer no intellectual 
sympathy to an intellectual man of many interests. 
What Dr. Atkinson says of his position in Danby is 
true of almost every man in his profession who has 
an active mind. The clergy are, as a rule, admirable 
in their profession, conscientious, and perform their 
religious duties, but that is all; they are clerical 
machines, and they have no links that tie them to 
their people, apart from that which is sacred, and so 
never get to understand them and to be really liked 
by them. Their education in school and university 
serves to sever them from the people, and in no 
way quickens their interests to search for them- 
selves in any of the directions in which search 
might be profitably made in the very place where 
they are planted. 

But to turn to Dr. Atkinson’s book. It is divided 
into sections: on the folk-lore, the antiquities, the 
geology, the manners and customs of Danby. Not 
the least interesting portion is his Introduction, in 
which he deals with the holdings of farms, the size of 
holdings, the housing of the peasantry, and the decay 
of dialect. What he remarks relative to the close 
packing of families under one roof in a Yorkshire 
country village is true of every part of England, 
and it is also true that to break through this 
system has been a difficult matter. On one estate in 
another part of England to Yorkshire, twenty years 
ago, the writer found two and even three families 
in a four-roomed cottage. When additional rooms 
were built to relieve the pressure, the tenants would 
not expand, but took in lodgers to fill and pack the 
extra rooms. Only the rather high-handed inter- 
ference of the landlord prevented this continuing. 
Now, in every case on the estate a four-roomed 
cottage is tenanted by a single family, and those 
who at one time insisted on packing eight and ten 
in one tiny bedroom—boys, girls, lodgers—together, 
acknowledge the advantage of expansion. 

Dr. Atkinson has done much research with the 
spade on the Cleveland downs, and has dissipated, 
let us hope for ever, the myth of the pit-dwellings 
of the ancient Britons. In various parts of England, 
—on the Yorkshire wolds, on the Sussex downs, on 
the Somersetshire hills, op the Devon and Cornish 
moors, are to be found collections of pits, like pock- 
marks in the surface of the soil, and these have been 
concluded to be pit-dwellings of the primeval in- 
habitants of our island. The late Mr. Karslake made 
desperate fight to maintain the character of his 
“British Metropolis of Penselcoit,” a vast collection 
of these pits in Somersetshire. Those on the York- 
shire wolds have been planned and described by Mr. 
Ord, and the writer of this notice laboured long at 
those in the West of England, till he tried them with 
the spade, when their true origin was revealed. 
These pits were, in fact, rude mining shafts in quest 
of iron ore in Yorkshire and Somerset, of flints on 
the Sussex downs, and of tin in Devon and Cornwall. 


On the Yorkshire wolds the shafts descended to the 
depth of some thirty or forty feet, and had lateral] 
galleries extending from them following the veins of 
iron ore. On Dartmoor the pits rarely exceed nine 
or ten feet in depth, and the galleries from them do 
not penetrate more than some ten feet into the rock, 

Dr. Atkinson gives a very curious account of the 
marriage ceremonies observed in the dales of the 
Cleveland district. It is instructive to notice how 
that the firing of guns accompanies a wedding in 
many places far apart. In Cleveland “there were 
from a dozen to a score of men, mostly young, who 
carried guns, and who, as the wedding passed down 
the little slope leading to the churchyard gate, fired 
a salvo. As may be supposed, more than one or two 
of the horses, being neither sobered by age and hard 
work, nor yet trained to stand fire, were startled 
and began to plunge or rear. I fully expected a 
disaster.” The writer of this notice was upset ina 
carriage in the Pyrenees thirty-five years ago as he 
drove past a village church door, when a bridal pro- 
cession issued from the porch—a line of young men, 
holding their guns—and, just as in Cleveland, fired a 
volley over the heads of the newly married. The 
result was that the post-horses in the writer’s carriage 
took fright and upset the conveyance. 

In Cleveland—but the same custom prevails in 
other parts of Yorkshire—at a wedding there is a 
race of the young men for a ribbon, which is 
provided by the bride. The ribbon is a substitute 
for the bride’s garter, which formerly was given to 
the first man, who in a race from the church door to 
the bride’s house, reached it, and came to meet the 
bridal party with a tankard of warm ale. The 
scrambling for brides’ and bridesmaids’ garters was 
a very ancient usage, the origin of which is not 
clear. There is, if we remember right, a coarse 
ballad by Tom D’Urfey that alludes toit. Apparently 
the lad who secured a garter was entitled to wear it 
as a favour in his cap, or about his arm, through the 
year. The institution of the Order of the Garter un- 
questionably has some reference to this little under- 
stood survival of an early custom. Not less interesting 
than Dr. Atkinson’s account of marriage customs is 
that of burials, and the strange lateness of con- 
tinuance of the usage of putting money in the 
mouths of corpses. Such a book as that Dr. 
Atkinson has given us ought to stimulate country 
squires, parsons, doctors, any intelligent man whose 
lot has fallen in the country, to set to work on his 
own neighbourhood with the assurance that a 
thorough research there will yield him something of 
interest; but if it does not furnish him with as much 
material as Dr. Atkinson has collected at Danby, it 
will have opened to him the hearts of the peasantry, 
a too little understood class, and he will find that 
the living men are in themselves an inexhaustible 
study, and that in studying them he has made 
to himself among them very fast friends. 


TEN YEARS IN EQUATORIA. 

Ten Years Eaqvatorta, AND THE RETURN wiTH Emin Passa. 
By Major Gactano Casati. Two vols. London: Warne & Co. 
1891. 

Magsor CASATI’s book is, on the whole, disappointing. 

It was heralded by the publishers with intrusive cir- 

culars covered with sensational illustrations, inter- 

spersed with enticing statements as to the wonderful 
contents of the book. Startling revelations were to 
be made as to the relations between Emin and 

Stanley, wonderful accounts given of Major Casati's 

wanderings for ten years in the country around the 

great lakes of Central Africa and of the observations 
he made of the country and the people. Had the 
book been a combination of Schweinfurth and Stan- 
ley, its praises could hardly have been trumpeted 

more loudly. Now the book is not by any means a 

bad book; there are many good .things in it for 

those who know how to pick them out. But it is 
not a book that ean by any possibility be boomed, 
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were not all sated with the somewhat gruesome 
literature of the Emin Pasha expedition. The pub- 
lishers have made a mistake, in the first place, in 
bringing the book out at the present time, when 
our interest in the Stanley expedition is exhausted ; 
and secondly, in connecting it so prominently with 
Emin Pasha. Had Major Casati’s book been kept 
till next autumn, cut down to about half its present 
size, and put forth as the simple narrative of a 
simple-minded wanderer in the lake region of Central 
Africa, it would no doubt have attracted an appre- 
ciative circle of readers. As it is, we fear it may 
not meet with the attention it deserves. 

The book is badly put together, and for the English 
edition at least a competent editor should have been 
secured. Major Casati is evidently not much accus- 
tomed to clearly realising his own observations, and 
to writing them down in consecutive order. We are 
told by his friend, Captain Camperio, that Major 
Casati’s papers relating to the first period of his 
explorations were lost when he was a prisoner in 
Unyoro, but that he has been able to supply the 
defect from his excellent memory. The result can 
hardly be considered quite satisfactory. There is a 
complete want of consecutiveness in the narrative; 
the Major jumps from one topic to another like an 
illiterate story-teller. He will plump down a date 
at the beginning of a chapter or a paragraph (1881, 
September 23rd, say); Ah! here we say to ourselves, 
we are at last to have something precise. But the 
Major, after a sentence relating to his arrival at 
some place on the date named, at once goes on to 
speak of events in 1885 or 1886, mixed up with 
notes on the chimpanzee and the cannibal habits of 
the Mombuttu. After some pages of this, we may be 
told that “next day” he crossed the River Bomo- 
kandi. This complete want of method makes a 
considerable part of his book trying to read. This 
is a pity, because there are many useful notes on the 
people and the country lying around the western 
tributaries of the Nile and the northern feeders of 
the Congo, although the author is not able to tell 
us much in addition to what we have learned 
from Schweinfurth and Junker. Major Casati’s 
observations on the A-Sandeh or Niam-Niam quite 
confirm those of his predecessors. They are a 
superior race, much given to cannibalism, of a 
discriminating kind, however. Like many of the 
other peoples in this region, they have suffered 
grievously from the cruelties and oppression of the 
agents of the Egyptian Government, and it is no 
wonder that ultimately they were glad to join the 
Mahdists. Major Casati, who went out to the 
Egyptian Soudan about 1880, when he was forty 
years of age, saw a good deal of the Egyptian 
methods of dealing with the native tribes, and fully 
supports all we have heard from Junker and others. 
He was much with Junker as well as Emin, having 
apparently been officially under the latter. He gives 
a version of Gordon’s death which differs in some 
respects from that usually told. When the Mahdists 
succeeded by treachery in entering Khartoum, 
Gordon, in full regimentals and with all his orders 
on, came forth from the door of his palace to meet 
them. They were at first appalled by his dignified 
bearing ; but suddenly a shot was fired which pierced 
his head, and he fell dead. His head was cut off 
and stuck on a pole before the Mahdi’'s tent, his 
body being thrown into the Nile. Major Casati 
does not say on what authority he makes this state- 
ment, so that we cannot be quite sure of its accuracy. 

The Major had a good deal to do with Kabba 
Rega, or Chua, King of Unyoro, the State lying to 
the east of Albert Nyanza. At first the King was 
friendly, but in the end he treated the poor Major in 
the most savage manner, and, but for a lucky oppor- 
tunity of escape, Casati would almost certainly 
have been put to death. He gives very full and 
curious details concerning the people of Unyoro and 
their customs, many of them of the usual type of 
cruelty found in the dark places of the earth. 
King Chua caused Emin no end of trouble, and it 


must be said that, according to Major Casati’s 
evidence, Emin was not over-scrupulous in retalia- 
tion. We read of Emin’s half-savage soldiery burn- 
ing down villages and shooting down women and 
children as they attempted to escape. 

The Major, though a staunch friend of Emin, does 
not conceal his weaknesses. The Major himself was 
often treated with great injustice, and the general 
impression conveyed is essentially the same as that 
derived from Mr. Stanley’s and Mr. Jephson’s narra- 
tives. The Relief Expedition was eagerly looked for ; 
the province was seething in mutiny; the Mahdists 
were with difficulty kept back. That relief was 
wanted and was expected there can be no doubt. 
But we can hardly blame Emin and his people for 
hesitating to commit themselves to a relief expedi- 
tion the members of which had to be themselves 
provided with shoes and other elementary articles 
of clothing. The Major is able to give us a few 
additional details concerning the interview between 
Emin and Stanley, but they will not essentially alter 
the opinion which has been already formed of the 
two men, and especially of the unnecessarily harsh 
bearing of the latter to the former. 

Most of the illustrations are much indebted to the 
artist ; the maps are clear and useful. 


COLERIDGE’S EURIPIDES. 

Tue Prays or Evripipes. Translated into English Prose from the 
text of Paley, by Edward P. Coleridge, B.A., Oriel College, 
Oxford. London: George Bell & Sons. 1891. 

WE open a new translation of Euripides with a 

good deal of interest. Like Homer, like Browning, 

like Victor Hugo, unlike Sophocles and Vergil and 

Keats, Euripides can bear translation without any 

really ruinous loss of charm. His greatness does 

not lie in instinctive beauty of language or. in 
any of those impalpable fragrances which cling 
about the subtlest poetry of the imagination: it 
lies in his extraordinary width and activity of in- 
tellect and his inspired insight into the strongest 
and simplest as well as the most refined or morbid 
development of human passion. He can be trans- 
lated by the right man, when that man is found. 

Browning might have translated him, only Brown- 

ing was too self-assertive, and his style too much out 

of sympathy with ordinary English, for him to be 
able to translate anything. 

We have read carefully those parts of the 
volume before us of which we know the Greek by 
heart. It is an accurate and careful translation, and 
does no discredit to the writer. Mr. Coleridge seems 
to appreciate his author, and probably feels excited 
when he comes to the best scenes. On the other 
hand, the English is a dead level of dull prose, not 
crisp, not sparkling, not strong—certainly not 
poetical. Let us take as a type of the general 
level of the book the prologue to the Medea :— 

' V.1. “ Ah, would to Heaven the good ship Argo 
ne’er had sped its course.” The word is duartdcba, 
“had never flown” : loss of accuracy, and, therefore, 
of strength. 

Vv. 9. “Her soul with love for Jason smitten” : 
unnatural order. 

V.10—15. “Nor would she have beguiled the 
daughters of Pelias to slay their father and come to 
live here””—ambiguous; it looks as if she had per- 
suaded the daughters to come and live: it really 
means “ Nor would she have come.” 

“Where her exile found favour with the citizens 
to whose land she had come, and in all things of her 
own accord was she at one with Jason, the greatest 
safeguard this when wife and husband do agree.” 
This is too cumbrous and heavy—“ the greatest safe- 
guard” is not enough to express peyiorn cwrtnpia : 
“do agree” involves an “ otiose”’ auxiliary.) 

The next line is: “But now their love is all 
turned to hate, and tenderest ties are weak.” But 
in Euripides they are more than weak: they are 
under a mortal sickness—voce?. So in vy. 21: Boa 
ev opxovs means “she shrieks aloud the oaths 
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that he swore”: Mr. Coleridge weakens it : “ appeals 
to the oaths.” 

To take one or two other instances at random 
from different passages: in Alcestis v. 4, otépvoiow 
éuBartov ddoya means “hurling flame into his 
heart”: Mr. Coleridge gives a commonplace para- 
phrase, “ piercing his bosom with a thunderbolt.” 
In v. 14, “finding a substitute for the powers 
below” is both dull and ambiguous. In v. 19 the 
idiomatic force of €v yepoiv, “in pairs of hands,” 
is missed. 

In the same play the fine address of Heracles 
to his heart before he goes to wrestle with death 
is very tame in the English, but the pretty lyric 
(vv. 570-600) about the lynxes and the lions dancing 
to Apollo’s pipe is done with some grace and spirit. 

There is said to be a demand for translations 
of the great Greek dramas and histories. If this 
is so, it means that there is a real desire for culture 
among busy people who cannot afford the time to 
learn Greek. It is a very good thing for the educa- 
tion of the country that translations should be 
made; but it is absolutely essential that they should 
be done a great deal better than is usual at present. 
Morris’s Homer, Chapman’s Homer, Jowett’s Plato 
and Thucydides, can be read with pleasure. More 
than half the beauty of the original is lost, but 
there is the great saving of labour to make com- 
pensation. Translations as good as these are worth 
having, and demand high literary qualities in their 
producers. But the praiseworthy, dead, wearisome 
prose version of the second rank—what are gods 
and men and booksellers about that they give it 
the right to exist? Mr. Coleridge has two im- 
portant advantages as a translator: he is almost 
always accurate, and he has a feeling for poetry. 
But he must spend much time and pains before 
he attains that high level of linguistic skill which 
produces great and living translations. 


AN AMERICAN SORCERER. 
Gypsy Sorcery. By C. G. Leland. London: T. Fisher Unwin: 
1891. 
Ir is to be presumed that the writing and reading of 
gypsy lore bewitches both the author.and his 
readers, for it is impossible for the one to present 
his matter clearly and for the other to call back 
anything but the ghost of what he has read. The 
clearest portion of the volume is the “Contents.” 
Chapter III. is headed “Gypsy Conjurations and 
Exorcisms—The Cure of Children—Hungarian Gypsy 
Spells—A Curious old Italian Secret—The Magic 
Virtue of Garlic-—A Florentine Incantation learned 
from a Witch—Lilith, the Child Stealer and Queen 
of the Gypsies”; and Chapter XIV., “A Gypsy 
Magic Spell—Hokkani Baro—Lellin Dudikabin, or 
the Great Secret—Children’s Rhymes and Incanta- 
tions—Ten Little Indian Boys and Ten Little Acorn 
Girls of Marcellus Burdigalensis.” But these chapter 
headings, though giving promise of pretty hard 
nuts for the curious to crack, do not hint of the olla 
podrida the cracker must willy-nilly swallow. As a 
snowball binds to it all the snow it touches, so our 
author’s nucleus—“ Gypsy Sorcery ”’—attracts all 
things supernatural: Voodoo secrets, folk - lore 
theories, anecdotes of personal adventure, explana- 
tions of second sight, verified dreams, the making 
of the Chinese magical bottles, and scores of curious 
and delightful subjects, jostle one another in Mr. 
Leland’s handsome pages. We would not have 
it otherwise; we would have few words altered, 
though we would have many added, but it is only 
due to the scientist and the hypercritical to state 
that the author’s method is to make a pile of all the 
curious things he can collect and then walk round it 
with an all-embracing theory. What the theory in 
question is we do not remember. Mr. Leland, in his 
preface, assures us that there is one, and we believe 
him ; but under the spell of a late reading of “ Gypsy 
Sorcery’ we cannot see the wood for the trees. 
Everything in the volume is planned to illustrate 


something that is not in it, that at least is clear, 
The whole effect reminds us of nothing so much as 
a skilfully worked patchwork quilt. Few writers 
can boast such a literary rag-bag, and fewer can 
blend the colours to confound criticism. But to 
leave Mr. Leland’s whole, which does not exist, and 
to come to his parts, we will quote a few examples 
of his style. 


‘*A curious book might be written on the efficacy of nakedness in 
witch-spells. In 1866, in a Wallachian village in the 
district of Bihar, to avert the choleras, ix youths and maidens, all 
quite naked, traced, with a ploughshare, a furrow round their village 
to form a charmed circle, over which the diseasé¢ could not pass.” 


Again :— 


“Thad met in London with an Indian gypsy named Nano, who 
informed me that in India he had belonged to a wandering tribe or 
race who called themselves Rom, or Romani, who spoke Romani jib, 
and who were the gypsies of the gypsies. I have in my possession a 
strange Hindu knife with an enormously broad blade, six inches 
across towards the end, with a long handle richly mounted in bronze, 
with a little silver. I never could ascertain till I knew Nano what it 
had been used for. Even the old King of Oude, when he examined it, 
went wrong, and was uncertain. Not so the gypsy. When he was 
in my library, and his keen black eyes rested on it, he studied it for a 
moment, and then said: ‘I know well enough that knife; I have 
seen it before; it is very old, and it was long in use—it was the 
knife used by the public executioner in Bhotan. It is Bhotani.’” 

Again :— 

“Sorcery! We are all sorcerers, and live in a wonderland of 
marvel and beauty if we did but know it. For the seed sprouting 
from the ground is as strange a truth as though we saw the hosts of 
heaven sweeping onward in glory, or could commune with fairies, or 
raise from his grave the master magician of song, who laid a curse on 
all who should dig his dust. But, like children who go to sleep in the 
grand opera, and are wild with delight at Punch, we turn aside from 
the endless miracle of nature to be charmed and bewildered with the 
petty thaumaturgy of guitars in the dark, cigarettes and rope-tying, 
because it corresponds to, and is miracle enough for us. And, per- 
haps, it is as well, for much thought on the Infinite made Jean Paul 
Richter and Thomas Carlyle half mad, and almost unfit for common 
life. Seek truth in science, and we shall be well balanced in the 
little as well as the great.” 


The finishing sentence of the last quotation de- 
fines our author’s attitude towards the Gypsy Sorcery 
he deals with. With a natural love for quaint and 
mysterious subjects he seeks to retain all that is 
valuable in chiromancy, fortune-telling, divination, 
and the magical ologies, by giving it a common-sense 
explanation, and his attitude might be imitated more 
widely with advantage by the scientific. Mr. Leland 
gives for instance a very plausible and highly ingeni- 
ous explanation of Dreams and the prophetic Dream 
Power, which we condense for our readers’ benefit: 
“When will goes to sleep or rest, a power—which 
we will call alter ego—takes possession of us, and 
controls the myriad forces of memory. (A lunatic 
is a man who dreams wide awake, having lost his 
will or the controlling power resulting from the 
just co-relation of brain forces. A poet is a 
man who forms waking dreams, half-consciously 


blending the dream power with his waking wis- 
dom.) Magic is the production of that which 
is not measured by the capacity of the conscious 
working will. The dream spirit, or that which 
knows all our memories, and which combines, 
blends, separates, scatters, unites, confuses, intensi- 
fies, beautifies, or makes terrible, all the persons, 
scenes, acts, events, tragedies or comedies known to 
us, can, if it pleases, by instantaneous reasoning 
or intuition, perceive what waking common-sense 
does not. We visit a sick man, and the dream 
spirit, out of the inexhaustible hoards of memory, 
aided by association, which results in subtle, occult 
reasoning, perceives that the patient will die in a 
certain time, and this result is served up in a 
dramatic dream.” Mr. Leland’s reasoning, all will 
grant, is clever and subtle, but the deduction he 
draws as to the possibility of mastering this dream- 
power we cannot hold with. ‘“ There is a way to it,” 
says our author, “and a power to master the infinite 
stores of memory and render the dream-power a 
willing servant, if we take the pains todoit. . . . 
If all the stores of our memory were distinctly cog- 
nised by our waking will when they first came into 
our possession, we should have the first great element 
of power beyond all our present dreams of greatness. 
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. . . Is it not possible to conceive that with waking 
quickness of perception or voluntary subtlety of 
thought cultivated in infancy to the highest power, 
its twin which sports in sleep should not feel its 
influence and act under it?” To this it may be 
answered that even if such a process as “ cognising 
our memory” were physically possible, the result, 
being built wp consciously, would be a very different 
thing in essence to the dream-power, which is a 
growth, and springs spontaneously. And, again, 
Mr. Leland’s enthusiasm over the inventions of his 
countryman, Edison, leads him out of his depth in 
the following passage :— 


. . . To him who can rise to the great philosophy now dawning 
on the world, there is perceptible init something far more wonderful 
and poetical, beautiful and even awful, than ever was known to any 
occultist of old, for it is scientific and true. . . . How long will it be 
before sights, events, and tastes will be thus transferred, and the man 
sitting in London will see all things passing in Asia, or wherever it 
pleases him or an agent to turn a mirror on a view 2?” 

Oh, shades of dead poets who have grappled with 
the telegraph in your poems, mark the clauses we 
have italicised, and say whether immortality awaits 
him who is to deal with that something which is more 
beautiful, and wonderful, and poetical, and awful 
than the fables of seers—videlicet Mr. Edison’s 
phonograph! Mr. Leland, again, is of opinion that 
cheap aérial navigation, when it comes (and it is 
coming quickly), will do great things for us, and 
“the thousand strange discoveries will, during the 
ensuing century, burst upon the world, changing it 
utterly”; from which it will be perceived that no 
sooner does an American sorcerer quit the region of 
science and fact than he becomesa poet! Aristotle is 
not yet out of date, and Bacon’s world of predictions 
is still to be fulfilled; but human nature will escape 
from its “little petty narrow grooves” in the 
twentieth century! But we will be generous. Mr. 
Leland shall have the last word (p. 175) :— 

“We go on as of old in our little petty narrow grooves, de- 
claring that this will be, and that will never come to pass, and that 
this or that kind of hopscotch lines, and tipcat and marble rules, 
are the eternal laws of humanity, and lo! all the while in his 


study some man whom you regard as a dreamer or dolt is pre- 
paring that which will be felt for ever.” 


TWO NOVELS. 
1. THere Back. By George Macdonald. Three vols. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triitbner & Co. 1891. 
2. Gerorce. By Florence Henniker, One vol. London: 
Richard Bentley & Son. 1891. 

Sir WILTON LESTRANGE married Robina Armour, 
the daughter of a blacksmith. Lady Lestrange died 
in giving birth to a child; the boy was ugly, web- 
footed, and had a sort of membrane between the 
second and third fingers of each hand. His father 
would see nothing of him, and the boy’s aunt, a 
sister of Lady Lestrange, married to a bookbinder, 
acted as his nurse. Her name was Jane Tuke, and 
she was childless ; she became passionately devoted 
to the ugly baby, her nephew. Her relationship to 
the child was not known in Sir Wilton’s house, 
Mortgrange; it was believed that she was simply 
his nurse. Sir Wilton Lestrange married a second 
time, and one of the first acts of the second 
wife was to dismiss the supposed nurse, Jane 
Tuke. But Jane Tuke was so devoted to her 
charge that she fled with him from Mortgrange 
to her husband’s house in London; and there the 
boy was brought up as her own son, and was called 
Richard Tuke. He seems to have grown daily less 
ugly and more clever. He became a bookbinder, 
and he also during a visit to his grandfather learnt 
the trade of a blacksmith. Very little attempt was 
made by Sir Wilton to trace the missing heir. But 
we feel that the author will take good care of him. 
The title of the story, “There and Back,” has its 
suggestions. The webbed feet and the membrane 
between the fingers, however undesirable in them- 
selves, are admirable as an evidence of Richard’s 
identity. Those feet, those hands, are in themselves 
sufficient. There is a novelist that shapes his ends. 


On the whole, fate seems to have been kind to 
the hero of this story. His adoptive father might 
have been a butler, a butcher, a grocer. ‘The gentle, 
cultured art of bookbinding suits well the rightful 
heir, even as it suited well the aristocratic hero of 
Mr. Henry James’s “ Princess Casamassima”; nor does 
there seem to be anything degrading in the simple, 
manly work of a blacksmith. He has large and 
sinewy hands, and the muscles of his brawny arms 
are like to iron bands, and he has inspired poetry. 
Just at the right moment, when we feel that the 
hero must do something to be more romantic, he is 
lucky enough to be afflicted with pneumonia. The 
old and evil may have gout, but the young and 
good confine their diseases to the north side of the 
diaphragm—in novels. 

The book contains, we think, all the characteristics 
of Dr. Macdonald’s previous work. The enthusiasm 
for true and wide religion, the tendency to the merest 
melodrama, the poet’s choice of the best word and 
the right phrase, make a curious and by no means 
unattractive mixture. There are the faults here that 
one expects in the religious novel; the existence and 
qualities of the Deity are discussed with a frequency, 
a prolixity and an irrelevancy which are less common 
in real life; the ideal clergyman—his name will be 
familiar to readers of the previous works—is as dia- 
lectically successful as could be wished, and as manly, 
although he is liable to shed his own verses on weak, 
defenceless women. The views expressed are broad ; 
the spirit is exalted, earnest, noble—the critic takes 
off his hat to it. But not one word can we, or will 
we, say in favour of the author’s practice of writin g 
sheer, conventional melodrama. And when he leaves 
the utterly conventional lines and writes such scenes 
as those which occur between the clergyman and 
Mrs. W ylder, it is often only to be forced and untrue. 

As we have already said, the conventionality 
which is shown in the incidents and plot of the story 
is entirely absent from the style. In the choice of 
word or phrase Dr. Macdonald is often quite remark- 
ably happy. And strong praise must be given to 
the sketch of the heroine, Barbara; the description 
of her character is admirable. 

It would be a great mistake to judge “Sir 
George” by its first hundred pages; they have 
their merits, but do not prepare us for the pathos 
and strength of the last half of the volume. Indeed, 
we seem to be seeing too much of people who are 
too insufferable; yet these people form no bad 
foil to the three principal characters of the 
story. The plot is very simple. If two men love 
one woman, and the woman loves one of the men 
but is engaged to the other, unhappiness is a cer- 
tainty for one, a probability for two, and by no 
means an impossibility for all of the three. In the 
protasis of that conditional sentence is the ground- 
work of this story. It is a story in which one gets to 
know the hero and the heroine better as one reads 
further; they are not merely conventional types 
which we can recognise and classify in the first five 
pages. And as one reads further, little incidents in 
the first part of the book, which then seemed trifling 
or wearisome, acquire an artistic value, lend irony to 
a situation, or justify its occurrence. The conclusion 
is touching, convincing. 

The book is sufficiently well written, and some of 
the descriptive writing is charming. The pages for 
which we cared least were those which are devoted 
to Mrs. Chaloner’s Guild of St. Ursula. That kind of 
thing has been satirised too frequently, and has 
almost ceased to amuse. Nor do we think that it 
was necessary to the development of the story. We 
believe that “ Sir George” is a first attempt, and the 
author was certainly well advised in choosing the 
one volume rather than the three. It attains much ; 
for it shows that Mrs. Henniker can construct char- 
acters which are not altogether the vain repetitions 
of average fiction, but which can grasp and hold the 
sympathies of a reader. It promises much. It will 


compare favourably with the work of many more 


practised writers. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


LIKE a sensible man, Mr. de Windt dismisses his journey from 
London to Tiflis in a couple of sentences, and this praiseworthy 
refusal to burden his pages with a twice-told tale creates a 
favourable impression in regard to his “ Ride to India,” which 
is not dispelled on a closer acquaintance with the book. He 
gives a lively and picturesque description of his journey across 
Persia and Baluchistan to Quetta, and from thence to Bombay. 
His experiences on horseback in Persia are told with a good deal 
of humour, but it is easy to see that the dangers, to say nothing 
of the discomforts of the journey, were no laughing matter. 
Even the main highways of the country are difficult to follow, 
for in summer their course is sometimes completely concealed 
by drifting sands, and in winter, by way of pleasing variety, by 
drifting snow. The majority of the post-horses, moreover, are 
diminutive and vicious hacks, and they stumble or shy, kick or 
plunge, with a persistency which seems to denote a determina- 
tion to shake themselves free of their riders. Perhaps the best 
chapters in the book are those in which life at Teheran is 
described. The city is divided into two parts, the old quarter 
and the new; the former is inhabited only by natives, and the 
streets are narrow, dark, tortuous, and generally uninviting. 
The latter, or European quarter, is much more attractive, and 
the Boulevard des Ambassadeurs in particular is a broad, 
handsome, shady thoroughfare, in which are situated the 
legations of England, France, and Germany. Just beyond, 
lit by the electrie light, and approached by an avenue of poplar 
trees, is the palace of the Shah, with nothing to indicate the 
presence of the Sovereign but a guard of ragged-looking 
unkempt Orientals in Russian uniform lounging about the 
chief gateway. Mr. de Windt declares that the Persian soldier 
is by no means a credit to his country; he is a slouching 
awkward fellow in times of peace, and when under fire is not 
distinguished for valour. The Teheran bazaar is of enormous 
extent—it usually contains at high change upwards of thirty 
thousand people—but it lacks the picturesque aspect of those at 
Cairo or Constantinople. The ride through Baluchistan proved 
singularly disappointing, for the region through which Mr. de 
Windt made Is way was barren and uninteresting, with no 
commerce and hardly any towns or villages worthy of the name. 
The book abounds in vivid descriptions of places and people, and 
it throws fresh and welcome light on the scenery to be found, 
and the customs which prevail in a part of the globe about 
which most English people, even at this time of day, have 
rather vague notions. 

The founder of the first Government Medical School in China 
was “John Kenneth Mackenzie,” a missionary, who died in 
harness at Tien-Tsin in the spring of 1888 at the early age of 
thirty-seven, after thirteen years of toil in that city and in 
Hankow. Mrs. Bryson, the wife of a well-known missionary 
who was at one time Dr. Mackenzie’s colleague, has written a 
simple but impressive record of a singularly noble and unsélfish 
eareer. Whilst labouring as a medical missionary at Tien-Tsin 
Dr. Mackenzie gained the good-will of some of the chief officials 
of the Empire, and this led to the establishment in that city, 
under his superintendence, of a medical schoul, in which Chinese 
students were taught the most approved European methods of 
dealing with disease. The book throws considerable light on the 
social life of the people amongst whom Dr. Mackenzie laboured, 
but pe: haps its chief charm lies in the vivid portraiture which it 
presents of a man who devoted himself without stint to the 
physical succour and moral elevation of the teeming masses of a 
great pagan city. 

The view which Mr. Rebertson takes of “Count Campello 
and Catholic Reform in Italy” is that the man is a valiant 
champion of civil and religious liberty, and that the movement 
is bringing about in Italy what the Reformation accomplished in 
England in the sixteenth century. Count Campello, as all who 
met him on his recent visit to "England ure aware, is a remark- 
able man, and in some respects his career resembles that of the 
late Alessaniro Gavazzi. In these pages an attractive picture 
will be found of his eventful life, both as a priest and dignitary 
of the Church of Rome, and as the founder of the Italian 
Catholic Reform Church. He quitted the priesthood in 1881 
at the age of fifty, and at a time when he seemed likely 
to reach the rank of a cardinal. After a vain attempt to win 
him back, the Pope excommunicated him, and since then he has 


* A Rive To Inpra across Persia aND Baxucuistdn. By Harry de 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated. London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 

yal 8vo. 

Joun KENNETH MackenzIE—Medical Missionary to China. By Mrs. 
Bryson, Author of ‘‘Child Life in Chinese Homes’? Portrait. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. Demy 8vo. (6s.) 

Count CaMPELLO aND CaTHotic REFoRM IN ITaty. By the Rev. 
Alexander Robertson, of San Remo. Portrait. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. 

Davin Cox anD PETER Wrnt. By Gilbert R. Redgrave. Ilus- 
trated. (‘‘Great Artists.’’) London: Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co., Limited. Crown 8vo. (3s. 6d.) 

VicisstTupEs oF Lire AUSTRALIA AND NEw ZEALAND. By 
Dugald Ferguson. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster 
Square. Demy 8vo. 

Cricket. By W. G. Grace. Ilustrated. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Demy 8vo. (6s.) 


himself taken a firmer attitude, and the movement itself has 
gathered strength. He is seeking to realise Cavour’s famous 
saying, “‘ Libera chiesa in libero stato,”. and the success which 
has so far attended his work is itself a significant testimony to 
the fact that the Italians are beginning to distinguish between 
religion and the Church, between the principles of the Christian 
faith and the preposterous claims of ecclesiastical authority. 

Mr. Redgrave says with truth that when “De Wint and 
Cox” began to paint, the beauties of English scenery, so far as 
art is concerned, were to a great extent unknown. In order to 
win popular approval seventy or eighty years ago landsca 
painters had to follow “classic” rules; in other words, 
they had to satisfy conventional ideas. The early water- 
colour painters went direct to Nature, and, despising the eut- 
and-dried precepts of the schools, drew their inspirations direct 
from what they saw with their own eyes. David Cox and Peter 
de Wint, greatly as they differed in other respects, both pos- 
sessed to a noteworthy degree this true artistic instinct, and 
their pictures accordingly are now everywhere recognised as 
among the permanent art-treasures of the nation. ‘This little 
book brings out their right to a place in any series devoted to 
the “ Great Artists,” and, whilst more biographical than critical, 
it admirably indicates the characteristics and special significance 
of each man’s work. Lovers of water-colour painting, and all 
who buy or sell pictures, will find that Mr. Redgrave has dealt 
satisfactorily with his fascinating theme. 

It is not an easy matter to determine what is fact and what 
is fiction in “ Bush Life in Australia and New Zealand.” Mr. 
Dugald Ferguson describes himself on the title-page of his 
book as an old colonist, and we gather from his rambling narra- 
tive that he has a right to do so, since he settled in Australia 
more than forty years ago. The book gives a matter-of-fact 
description of bush life, but presently the reader finds himself 
entangled in a story of no special merit, and from that point 
onwards it is impossible to recover the thread of autobiography 
until almost the final page. There may be people who are 
interested in such a narrative, but we confess that we are not of 
the number; indeed, the book seems to us commonplace in idea, 
and rambling in method. 

A book on * Cricket” by the greatest living authority on the 
game is sure to make its own welcome. The name of Dr. W. G. 
Grace is a household word in every corner of the land, and all 
the chief recreation grounds in the kingdom have, at one time or 
another, been the scene of his triumphs with bat and ball. He 


tells us himself that not a year has passed since 1850 in which - 


he has not in one form or another played the game, and he adds 
that such a circumstance must be his plea for giving his experi- 
ences in book form to the “ cricket-reading public.” Half the 
charm of this unconventional record consists in the fact that it 
is in part autobiographical, for the champion not merely gives 
us a popular account of the origin and growth of the national 
pastime, but sketches in genial and modest fashion his own 
experiences—literally on many fields—in connection with it. 
Naturally Dr. Grace has much that is valuable concerning both 
the theory and practice of cricket, and his book abounds not 
ouly in wise saws, but in modern instances. Doubtless, to many 
people the most interesting portion of the record will be 
“Cricketers I have met”—a genial but, at the same time 
judicial, estimate of the batting and bowling of a number of 
more or less famous players. Dr. Grace has, of course, much to 
say about county cricket, the games played at the Universities, 
and the matches with the Australian Elevens; and we need 
searcely add that scattered through these pleasant pages are 
many amusing anecdotes gathered during the course of an unique 
experience. Enthusiasts will be glad to possess the curiosities 
of batting and bowling, as well as the statistics which are given 
at the end of the volume. There are a number of portraits and 
a few other illustrations in the work, and the practical character 
of the book will be seen at a glance if we quote a snatch from 
the advice with which the redoubtable “W. G.” favours the 
young bowler :—“ Bow] straight, bowl a good length, vary your 
pace and pitch, try to get some break on the ball, learn some- 
thing about the nature and condition of the wicket on which you 
are bowling, and seek for weak spots in the batsman’s defence.”’ 
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SATURDAY, MAY 23, 1891. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


LORD SALISBURY’S speech at Glasgow on Wednes- 
day was in his best style, and leaves little room 
for criticism. It dealt with foreign affairs, and 
on the whole dealt with them in a satisfactory 
manner. One passage in his speech on Wednes- 
day bore high testimony to the conduct of the 
leaders of the Opposition in their treatment of the 
foreign policy of the present Government. The testi- 
mony was well deserved ; but its effect is marred by 
the maladroit comments of the Ministerial press, 
the writers in which affect to believe that it is only 
because the Liberals can discover nothing to find 
fault with in LorpD SALisspuRyY’s foreign policy that 
they have refrained from criticising it. When we 
remember how the Conservative Opposition eight 
years ago flew in the teeth of their own convictions 
directly they found that by doing so they could 
attack the Government of the day, we can best 
understand the value of this curious argument. A 
second speech made by LORD SALISBURY on Wednes- 
day was devoted to a panegyric upon municipal and 
local self-government, and has excited the alarm of 
the Standard because of its apparent bearing upon 
Home Rule. In reality it was just one of those 
meaningless utterances to which statesmen are prone 
on complimentary occasions. 


THE long-expected Manipur papers were issued 
a week ago. We comment elsewhere upon the 
melancholy story which they reveal. It is sufficient 
here to say that they indicate a want of prescience 
on the part of the Indian Government which is 
distinctly discreditable to it. and a rashness on 
the part of MR. QuINTON which, we trust, is not 
common among Indian administrators. It is evident, 
too, that though there may have been no intention 
to deal treacherously with the SeNAPUTTY, the 
steps taken in order to procure his arrest were 
well calculated to give rise to the cry that he 
had been lured into a trap by the representatives 
of British rule. We are far from desiring to weigh 
too heavily upon Mr. QuINTON, whose errors of 
judgment have resulted so disastrously to himself 
as well as to others; and we regret that last week 
we should have referred to him, on imperfect evi- 
dence, as a “criminal.” There is no reason to doubt 
that he strove loyally to do his duty, and that his 
blunders arose from over-confidence and lack of in- 
formation rather than from any other cause. But 
the fact remains that a most disastrous incident has 
blotted the record of our rule in India, and it will be 
for Parliament to consider all the circumstances of 
the case and to apportion the blame due to those 
who are responsible for its occurrence. 


Mr. PARNELL’s attempts to retain his position in 
the Irish party, though they are repeated week by 
week with undiminished vigour, meet with no 
success, and the end of his reign over his diminished 
band of followers is clearly approaching. Last 
Saturday a most important step was taken towards 
his final deposition. The annual convocation of the 
Irish National League of Great Britain was held at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN presiding. 
No less than 400 branches of the League were repre- 
sented, whilst sixty-eight other branches sent resolu- 
tions of confidence. It was unanimously resolved 


by this important body, fully representing the Irish 
electors of Great Britain, that Mr. PARNELL was both 
morally and politically unfit for any further trust or 
confidence, and that the Irish Parliamentary party, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Justin McCartuy, 
deserved the support and hearty co-operation of the 
League. To appreciate the full importance of this 
declaration, it must be remembered that its adoption 
by the League means that at the next General 
Election the Irish vote in English and Scotch con- 
stituencies will be given solid for the candidates who 
are in sympathy with the Irish National party now 
led by Mr. McCartHy. There is thus an end of 
the cherished hope of the Conservatives that MR. 
PARNELL’s conduct would lead, not merely to a split 
in the Irish party at Westminster, but to the break- 
ing up of the alliance between the Irish electors and 
the Liberals of Great Britain in_this country. 


Tue Archbishopric of York has been conferred 
upon Dr. MACLAGAN, the present Bishop of Lich- 
field. The appointment was unexpected, Dr. 
MACLAGAN’S age, and the fact of his being in failing 
health, being generally regarded as insuperable ob- 
stacles to his preferment. But if in his case the 
brilliant hopes which were justly raised when Dr. 
MAGEE accepted the Northern primacy cannot exist, 
there is every reason to believe that the appoint- 
ment will prove to be a wise one. Certainly Dr. 
MACLAGAN’S theological and ecclesiastical sympathies 
will be much more in harmony with those of the 
Dean and Chapter of York Minster than were the 
sympathies of Dr. THOMPSON, whilst in his diocese 
at Lichfield the new' Archbishop has afforded proof 
of his thoroughness as an administrator. 


THE birth of a daughter to the DUKE and 
DUCHESS OF FIFE on Sunday last is an event of more 
than ordinary interest in the history of the Royal 
family. The third generation in succession to the 
Queen is now represented amongst us, and is repre- 
sented by a child, who, whilst of Royal descent on 
the side of her mother, descends through her father 
from a family of Scotch gentlemen and noblemen. 
The presence of the Home Secretary at Sheen 
Lodge to certify the birth officially testified to 
the fact that the child is born to no ordinary 
position; but it is upon the anomalies of its 
birth rather than upon its high rank that public 
attention has been concentrated. The fact that the 
daughter of a Scotch peer should be in the direct 
succession to the English throne is certainly a 
striking one, and the manner in which it is acquiesced 
in by the country suggests, as we point out else- 
where, the extraordinary change which has taken 
place in the public sentiment regarding themonarchy. 
The great institution may not be less firmly founded 
in the good will of the people than it was formerly ; 
but it clearly occupies an entirely different position 
from that which it held not merely in the days of 
the Stuarts, but in those of the GreorGEs. Uni- 
versal good wishes will attend the child whose birth 
is an event of so much interest in the family of the 
PRINCE and PRINCESS OF WALES. 


THE summaries, official and non-official, of the 
Papal Encyclical on the Labour Question, which 
have hitherto been published, indicate that it is a 
well-conceived attempt to deal with the subject in 
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all its main aspects. But they do it grave injustice ; 
because all its importance lies in its details, which a 
summary must necessarily omit, while giving only 
the sound but somewhat commonplace generalities 
which are indispensable to any discussion of the 
subject, but have long ceased to be interesting. It 
is no news that the Church rejects the Socialist 
solution in favour of private property and the right 
of inheritance; or that the relations of capitalist 
and labourer should be regulated in accordance 
with Christian morality, or that both parties 
should dwell together in unity if they can. The 
interest lies in the treatment of State interference, 
in what is said on hours of labour, limitation of the 
labour of women and children, separation of the 
sexes (according to one account), arbitration between 
masters and workmen by “mixed syndicates,” and 
the rules and regulations desirable for friendly 
societies to be formed under State protection. But 
enough has been published to show that the Ency- 
clical is conceived in a far more modern and liberal 
spirit than some recently reported utterances of 
members of the Sacred College—to MR. STEAD in 
particular—had given the world reason to expect. 


THE influenza epidemic seems to be slowly dying 
out in the great manufacturing towns of the West 
Riding, in which it has wrought such serious havoc 
during the past month. In London also it was tem- 
porarily checked by the fine weather in the middle 
of last week; but it still finds many victims, es- 
pecially among politicians and public men. Two 
newspaper editors died last week from its after 
effects, and on Monday universal regret was occa- 
sioned by the announcement that Lorp EDWARD 
CAVENDISH, the youngest son of the DUKE of 
DEVONSHIRE, had succumbed to it. Lorp EDWARD 
CAVENDISH was a typical representative of the best 
class of our English aristocracy, and it is the boast 
of Englishmen that no better class than this can be 
found anywhere in the world. Simple, modest, and 
even diffident, he never did full justice to himself or 
enabled the outside world to perceive his real ability 
and power; but those who were privileged to know 
him personally were aware that he was a man of no 
ordinary character ; that to sterling devotion to duty 
and to the principles which he held with unhesitating 
firmness, was allied the most unselfish regard for 
the interests of others and especially of those for 
whom his family were in any degree responsible. 
Since the death of his lamented brother, Lorp 
FREDERICK CAVENDISH, a heavy burden of work 
and responsibility had fallen upon him in connection 
with the great estates of his father, and this burden 
he had borne cheerfully and zealously to the very 
end of his life. Universal sympathy will be felt with 
those who are the chief sufferers by this cruel blow 
of fate, and especially with the venerable DUKE oF 
DEVONSHIRE and LorD HARTINGTON. 


THE brief Whitsuntide holidays of the present 
year have been marked in London and its neighbour- 
hood by weather of almost unexampled severity. 
At the beginning of last week it seemed as though at 
length the belated spring had overtaken us, and 
everybody was rejoicing in the brilliant weather, 
which spoke well for the hopes of the agriculturists, 
and above all for the prospects of a fruit harvest, 
which promised to be one of altogether exceptional 
excellence. But on Friday all was changed by the 
sudden bursting upon us of northerly squalls of 
extraordinary violence, and on the three following 
days the weather was such as has not been known 
during the month of May for many years past. In 
forty-eight hours the temperature fell more than 
forty degrees; in many parts of the country the 
ground was covered with snow, and in London the 
streets were swept by storms of hail. The result 
was not only that the Bank Holiday, to which the 
working population usually looks forward with such 


eager anticipation, was entirely spoilt, but that the 
hopes of a good fruit harvest were utterly ruined. 
Between the weather and the prevalence of the in- 
fluenza epidemic a gloomier Whitsuntide has probably 
never been known. 


DuRING the week ended Wednesday night the 
Bank of England received, in round figures, a million 
sterling in gold, and further large sums are on the 
way from New York, the Continent, South America, 
and other places. It is said, too, that Messrs. 
ROTHSCHILD have accumulated in their own vaults 
about a million and a half sterling of the metal, and 
that that is all they will have to send to Russia for 
the present. If the report be true, all the gold coming 
from abroad will probably go to strengthen the 
Bank of England. It is true that in the beginning of 
July the Bank of England may be called upon 
to repay to the Imperial Bank of Russia the 
million and a half sterling which it obtained last 
November ; but even so, if the Bank obtains, as now 
seems probable, three or four millions sterling from 
abroad, it will be able to make the repayment to 
Russia and at the same time to strengthen itself ina 
very satisfactory way. That, however, depends upon 
the maintenance of rates in London. This week 
the prospect of large arrivals of gold has induced the 
joint stock banks and the discount houses to compete 
for bills more eagerly than they have been doing 
for some weeks past. If they go on doing that, 
they may force down rates, and the result may 
be that much of the gold which is now coming 
here will be taken to some other country. It is to 
be hoped that the Bank of England will prevent 
this by doing everything that is necessary to make 
the five per cent. rate effective; for it is quite clear 
that unless the Bank of England can strengthen 
itself sufficiently during the next few weeks the 
second half of the year will see a serious disturbance 
of the Money Market. The rise in rates, and the 
revival of distrust, have weakened the Silver Market. 
On Wednesday the price fell to 44,,d. per ounce. 
There is some demand for the metal for Spain and 
Portugal, and that may maintain the price; other- 
wise there is likely to be a further fall. 


THE Stock Markets have been less disturbed this 
week than for the fortnight previously. The change 
is chiefly owing to the hope that has now sprung up 
that the Bank of England will be able to obtain gold 
enough to prevent serious disturbance in the autumn. 
The mid-monthly settlements on the Continental 
Bourses, too, have passed off more smoothly than was 
anticipated, and there is an expectation that the 
settlements at the end of the month will also be got 
over without a serious break. Over and above all 
this, there is now a very large speculation for the 
fall open in London, and it is said also in New York 
and on the Continental Bourses. Those who have 
sold speculatively what they do not possess will be 
compelled to buy back, if they see a probability that 
no further fall is to be apprehended, and therefore 
the fact that there is so large a speculation for the 
fall strengthens markets. The impression, too, is 
gaining ground that the alarmist rumours that have 
been circulating of late have been grossly exagger- 
ated, and in addition trade continues wonderfully 
good. The railway traffic returns are especially 
excellent. By-and-by the bad harvest, if it turns 
out as unfavourable as is now apprehended, can 
hardly fail to have a depressing effect on trade 
upon the Continent. But here at home the grain 
harvest is comparatively of little importance; and if 
rain continues, and the hay, grass, and green crops 
generally prove good, it is possible that the larger 
demand of the United States and other wheat-ex- 
porting countries may benefit our trade more than 
it will suffer from the short European harvests. At 
all events, there is decidedly a better feeling on the 
Stock Exchange as the week draws to a close than 
there has been for three weeks previously. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE MONARCHY. 


HERE will be no desire on the part of the 
T British public to stint their expressions of 
sympathy and good-will on the occasion of the 
birth of a grandchild to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. The Prince and Princess are both 


something more than mere lip-homage from the 
people of this country. In their own fashion, and 
according to their own lights, they have done their 
duty carefully and consistently during the public 
career which may be said to date from their 
marriage. The beauty of the Princess, the tact 
and geniality of the Prince, have served them better 
than more commanding gifts of intellect would 
have done. Everybody likes them; everybody is 
sincerely wishful that their domestic happiness 
may be unclouded, and that the great position 
which they hold amongst us may never be jeopar- 
dised by misfortune or mishap of any kind. All 
this is but the mere commonplace of English 
feeling with regard to the Heir-Apparent and 
his wife. Side by side with this genuine feeling of 
respect and good-will there is another conviction, 
the expression of which may also be regarded as 
a truism; that is that high station and vast in- 
fluence impose great responsibilities upon their 
possessors. The throne of Great Britain is safe 
against every force which can be brought against 
it save one. None but those who occupy it, or who 
stand upon its steps, can really disturb the security 
of an institution the strength of which lies not so 
much in its practical usefulness at the present day, 
as in the length, the continuity, and the dignity of the 
historical associations which unite it to the people as 
a whole. This is but a truism we repeat; there is 
no need to dwell upon it here; and yet it is one 
which the Royal Family must ever bear in mind if 
they desire to hand unimpaired to future genera- 
tions the splendid heritage they now enjoy. 

But that the character of the Monarchy as an 
institution is changing in this country, as it is 
changing everywhere else, has never been made 
more clearly apparent than during the past week. 
Last Monday morning the announcement of the 
birth of a child to the Duke and Duchess of 
Fife was accompanied in the Times by a some- 
what singular reminder to its readers of the fact 
that the baby which was ushered into the world 
on a cheerless Whitsun-morning stands, in the 
direct succession, very near to the throne. We do 
not care to comment upon the good taste shown in 
the speculations of the Times on such an occasion. 
Those speculations, we believe, would have occurred 
to few persons besides the author of them. But they 
have been made public, and they inevitably suggest 
reflections which can hardly be ignored. It is quite 
true that the daughter of the Duchess of Fife comes 
after her mother in the succession to the throne, and 
between the Duchess herself and the Crown at this 
moment only three lives (in addition to that of the 
Queen) intervene. Happily, none of those lives are 
“bad” in the actuarial sense of the word; and for 
all practical purposes we trust we may regard the 
chances of the succession of the Duchess to the 
English throne as being hopelessly remote. But 
what stronger evidence of the change which is coming 
over the national mind regarding the monarchy could 
be desired than that which is afforded by the fact that 
English journalists have been discussing this very 
week the possible accession to the Crown of the 
child of a newly-made Duke, whose lineage is 
by no means ancient, and who may be said to have 
sprung at but a few removes from our middle 


these islands the fact that they might possibly see a 
Queen seated on the throne of Victoria whose great- 
grandfather was a Scotch commoner will seem one of 
no great importance. The general sentiment among 
the working population is unmistakably in favour of 
the alliance of the members of the Royal Family 
with men and women who belong to the same nation 
as themselves, rather than with aliens of princely or 
pseudo-princely birth. Nor will your working-man 
be likely to inquire too curiously into the genealogies 
of the favoured persons with whom the children or 
grandchildren of the monarch are united in marriage. 
The peerage is a venerable institution, and no doubt 
it evokes in the hearts of not a few a sentiment 
which is almost that of reverence. But there is 
another sentiment far more widely spread and far 
more deeply rooted in the national mind than the 
reverential regard for the House of Lords which 
distinguishes a section of middle-class English 
society ; that is, the democratic sentiment rudely 
summed up in the phrase which declares that “ one 
man is as good as another.” 
If, therefore, it should ever come to pass that 
the daughter, say, of the Duke of Fife is called to 
the throne, we do not for a moment believe that the 
fact that she belongs to the British people as well as 
to the House of Hanover will affect her popularity 
or weaken her hold upon the nation. But how 
enormous is the change in the popular idea of the 
monarchy which the mere statement of this fact 
implies! The “divine right” went long ago; but 
even after Cromwell administered his rough lesson 
to all kings and queens who were to come after 
him, there remained another idea, hardly less power- 
ful as a means of keeping alive the tradition 
of the monarchy—we mean, the idea of caste. For 
centuries kings and queens and their children have 
been a caste apart from the rest of mankind. The 
have been hedged in, if not by any kind of divinity, 
by customs and superstitions which seemed to have 
erected an impassable barrier between themselves 
and their fellow. mortals. At the beginning of 
this century even English Radicals were shocked 
by the notion that a man of plebeian birth, 
though a Napoleon, had ventured to usurp those 
royal dignities which belonged only by right to the 
tenth, or rather, the twentieth, transmitter of the 
foolish face of the Capets; and to this very day the 
imagination of your philosophical Liberal in this 
country is stirred by the thought that in the veins 
of Queen Victoria runs the blood of Alfred. Nay, 
have we not been taught not merely in history, but 
in fiction and poetry, that between “ the blood royal ” 
and the blood of common humanity there can be no 
approach without dire misfortune on the one side or 
the other? Has not a curious code of morals been 
devised with the sanction (and in some cases the 
benediction) of the priests to meet this strange state 
of things? Is not the story of our Royal Houses. 
full of the romance and the tragedy arising from it? 
But all this must of necessity have been aban- 
doned before a people living under an ancient 
monarchy can have learned to look with quiet in- 
difference upon the possible succession to the throne 
of the child of a British nobleman who is himself but 
one or two degrees removed from the commonalty. 
What does it mean? It surely means that the status 
and character of the monarchy have undergone a 
complete change in this country; that the advancing 
tide of democracy has reached and affected the least 
democratic of all earthly institutions; and that hence- 
forth the caste feeling regarding royalty, which has 
grown stronger as the religious sentiment concerning 
the divine right of kings has grown weaker, must 
be looked upon as an exploded superstition. The 
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dwelling apart as the gods dwelt in the clouds of 
Olympus; there is no longer a barrier between 
him and common clay erected during centuries 
of a carefully maintained caste superstition. He 
may still sit on the throne, wear gems worth the 
ransom of a nation, distribute honours at his good 
pleasure, enjoy undiminished the revenues of the 
Crown; but, in spite of all this, he has become as 
other men are; the old mysterious isolation has been 
destroyed, and as other men are judged so will he be 
— We do not care to indulge in vague specu- 
ations as to the consequences of a change so 
momentous in the character of our oldest national 
institution. They are not consequences that anyone 
living can foretell; but the fact of the change itself 
is manifest, and it were sheer folly to ignore it. 


THE COMING DISSOLUTION. 


war must come sooner or later,’ remarked 

Lord Derby on a well-known occasion, “I 
should prefer it later rather than sooner.” This 
seems to be the disposition of the Government with 
regard to a General Election. They had some excel- 
lent opportunities for dissolving—opportunities the 
like of which will hardly reeur—but on each occasion 
they have shown a curious timidity, and have shrunk 
from the decisive step which was to settle their fate. 
But, on the other hand, there are not a few among 
their supporters who are eager for the fray. They 
believe that the longer the appeal to the country is 
deferred, the worse must be the result so far as the 
Ministerial party is concerned, and they are now 
doing what they can to tempt Ministers to take the 
fatal leap. Among these advocates of an early dis- 
solution is the Spectator, which last week urged 
Government in the strongest manner to dissolve this 
autumn. Far be it from our wish to discourage the 
efforts of the Spectator and those who, like it, want 
the dissolution sooner rather than later. Whenever 
it comes, it will be hailed with delight by the Liberal 
party, and there will be no reason to dread the 
result. The various baits which have been thrown to 
the constituencies by Lord Salisbury and his col- 
leagues have been rejected. Even Free Education 
has failed to impress the imagination of the electors. 
The Parnell disruption has been a serious matter. 
But the worst is now over, so far as that bad busi- 
ness is concerned. The Irish Home Rulers of Great 
Britain have unanimously repudiated their disloyal 
leader; in Ireland his following has dwindled to a 
mere shadow of the former substance, and any day 
may bring us the news that he has retired in disgust 
from the field, tired of doing the work of Mr. 
Balfour and doing it in vain. It follows that we 
have every reason for joining in the prayer of the 
Spectator to the Ministry, and for urging the desir- 
ableness of an immediate dissolution. 

But when we come to regard the reasons which 
prompt our contemporary to take this course we are 
struck by their hollowness. The Spectator believes 
that “the strength of the Liberal party will be in 
the rural constituencies,’ and so far we are in hearty 
agreement with it. Last week we urged Liberal 
candidates and organisers to lay this fact to heart, 
and to settle down without delay to the task of 
organising victory in the counties. Now that our 
opponents themselves acknowledge that it is in this 
quarter that we can reap the greatest gains, we may 
hope that we shall not have to address our appeal to 
deaf ears. The rural voter is ours, if we choose to 
take the trouble to acquire his confidence. It will 
be a disgrace to the Liberal party if, through sheer 


apathy or indolence, it allows the prize thus offered. 


to it to slip from its grasp. It is in the towns— 
or “the great populations,” as the Spectator calls 
them—that our contemporary hopes to see the 
Ministerialists retrieve the losses they are certain 
to meet with in the counties. We wonder upon 
what ground it builds this hope. We see that it 
refers to Doncaster—the one actual gain by the 
Ministry of a seat for which a Liberal was returned 
in 1886. Isit soignorant of the conditions prevailing 
at Doncaster when the last General Election took 
place as to imagine that the result is one which 
may be repeated elsewhere in the West: Riding? If 
it labours under this delusion, it might with profit 
study the majorities by which in 1886 the West 
Riding declared its unswerving adhesion to Mr. Glad- 
stone and the eause of justice to Ireland. Except in 
Wales there was nothing like what happened in the 
West Riding anywhere else in England. The electors 
knew that the battle had gone against them, that 
Mr. Gladstone was beaten, that Home Rule was for 
the moment lost. But not on this account did they 
shrink from doing their duty. Day after day, whilst 
all England was turning in the other direction, these 
valiant Yorkshiremen went on sending one Liberal 
after another to swell the little band of the faithful 
in the new Parliament, by majorities which astounded 
even the most sanguine of Mr. Gladstone’s followers. 
And it is to a possible revulsion of feeling in these 
constituencies, now, after we have had five years of 
Lord Salisbury and Balfourism, that the Spectator 
looks for a possible triumph at the next General 
Election! Surely this is building a house upon the 
sand with a vengeance. In some quarters we see 
that an attempt is being made to lead the English 
public to believe that Scotland is going to turn 
against the Liberal party. An Edinburgh weekly 
newspaper has discovered that twelve or fifteen seats 
are to be won by the Conservatives in North Britain 
at the next General Election. There is only one 
word with which to greet this preposterous tale. 
It is the word which was wont to fall from the lips 
of Squire Burchell as he listened to the stories told 
by certain ladies of the gay world under the roof of 
the Vicar of Wakefield. 

There is, however, one significant feature of the 
Spectator’s article which must not be overlooked. 
It frankly admits that the old Tories will probably 
desert the Government at the next General Election. 
We are not inclined to believe this ourselves; but we 
must admit that if the old Tories read the Spectator 
they will have a very good excuse for taking the 
course thus attributed to them. Says the Spectator, 
“the present Government, under the guidance of 
Lord astington and Mr. Chamberlain, have honestly 
attempted” to study the Conservative aspects of 
popular feeling and to avail themselves of those 
aspects. ‘“ Under the guidance of Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Chamberlain!” Is it in human nature, 
whether Tory or Liberal, to listen patiently to a 
statement which virtually implies that the Ministers 
with whom one agrees, and for whom one is asked 
to vote, are really nothing more than puppets in the 
hands of certain men from whom one differs pro- 
foundly on every public question save one? If the 
Spectator is right—and it must be remembered that 
the Standard says very much the same thing from 
the opposite point of view—the Tory party is bein 
tricked and fooled by its own nominal leaders; an 
the Liberal Unionist hostages have taken possession 
of the very citadel of Constitutionalism. That there 
is some truth in this statement we cannot deny. The 
Liberal Unionist leaders, whose following throughout 
the country is melting away like snow in summer, 
still command a considerable number of votes in the 
House of Commons, and in virtue of this fact they 
are allowed to exercise an influence in the councils 
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of the Ministry, which to others besides old Tories 
seems to be altogether excessive and unfair. But 
we look to the General Election, whenever it may 
come, not to justify this state of things, but to put 
an end to it. When the next Parliament meets, the 
Liberal Unionists will have disappeared as a party. 
Many will have passed out of public life altogether, 
whilst the few who remain will have been compelled 
to make their choice. They will sit either as Con- 
servatives or Liberals, and their influence on the 
course of politics will cease to be the occult and 
unfair thing which it is at present. It is when we 
think of the fate which awaits those whom the 
Spectator represents that we feel the greatest wonder 
at the courage of that journal in calling for an 
immediate dissolution. 


THE MANIPUR PAPERS. 


HE theory of the presentation of papers to 
| Parliament is admirable. The public is thus 
assumed to be able to form. its own judgment upon 
the action of officials from an unadorned statement 
of plain facts. Ambiguous and carefully prepared 
utterances in the House are exchanged for candour. 
Light is thrown upon dark places, and all who 
run may read. That practice differs widely from 
this theory, the Manipur Papers, tardily pro- 
duced, afford ample evidence. Not only do they 
omit much which it is particularly important to 
the country to know; but the usual incoherence 
is apparent in the editing. The broad features 
of the whole wretched business will, however, 
be clear enough to anyone who carefully studies the 
latest Blue Book, and a more unpleasantly suggestive 
history cannot well be imagined. 

In September, 1890, a bloodless revolution was 
effected in Manipur, where the Maharaja, “a weak 
ruler’ who “ paid little attention to public busi- 
ness, and spent hours every day in worshipping 
in the temple,” under pressure from some of his 
brothers, resolved “to abdicate and leave the 
country.” The change seems to have been advan- 
tageous, and the British Agent has “no doubt 
that the departure of the Maharaja . . . will be, 
at any rate for a time, beneficial to the country,” 
which “appears to have acquiesced willingly to the 
change of rulers, and at present everything is 
quiet and orderly.” Months passed apparently in 
perfect tranquillity, until on the 19th February, 1891, 
Lord Cross, acting under some impulse unknown, tele- 
graphed :—* Please report circumstances attending 
expulsion and abdication of Maharaja of Manipur, 
and action of local authorities.” With this tele- 
gram the Blue Book begins, and two days later the 
Viceroy replied :—‘ Maharaja’s retirement was due 
to a family dispute. . . . The next brother... 
was then permitted to assume Regency, pending our 
decision. . . Steps will be taken to punish 
mutineers, worst of whom will be removed from 
the State. Please do not publish our 
decision until the Chief Commissioner has declared 
it in Manipur.” There are here a_ sufficient 
number of conundrums. What suddenly impelled 
the Secretary of State to ask for a report of pro- 
ceedings which had occurred five months previously, 
and of which he should apparently have been 
informed, if the India Office exercises any real func- 
tions of government? Why did the Viceroy 
only arrive at a decision to send Mr. Quinton 
to Manipur to inquire and punish after nearly 
half a year had elapsed? As the revolution had 
been successful, beneficial, and apparently acquiesced 


in by the Government of India, who were “the 
mutineers to whom such extremely tardy punish- 
ment had suddenly become due? The official 
papers supply no answers. The theory of candour 
breaks down. 

In the passages above quoted, however, lies the 
germ of the policy which led to disaster, and worse. 
The deposed Maharaja was finally thrown over—* We 
should. . . . havepveferred to replace the Maharaja 
in authority,’ write the Viceroy and his Council; 
but he “is incapable of standing alone ”’—as prac- 
tically impossible. The policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment, formulated for transmission to Lord Cross 
after five months’ consideration, was thus to support 
the victors in the “‘ family dispute” in Manipur, and 
to mete out punishment to some of them at the 
same time—a decision at once self-contradictory and 
incomprehensible. This remarkable decision had 
been earlier announced to Mr. Quinton in the impor- 
tant letter from the “Officiating Secretary to the 
Government of India” of January 24th, 1891, 
in which the Senapatti is specially singled out. 
for punishment. Mr. Quinton was directed to 
visit Manipur to make and enforce “a decision 
upon the merits of the case”’—a case already ap- 
parently prejudged, for without waiting for any 
‘“‘decision,” the “Officiating Secretary’’ instructs 
the Commissioner, on the 21st February, that “as I 
have already informed you, the Governor-General in 
Council considers that it will be desirable that the 
Senapatti should be removed from Manipur and 
punished for his lawless conduct.” On the 9th February 
Mr. Quinton argued strongly against the restitution 
of the deposed Maharaja, and incidentally pays a 
tribute to the then state of Manipur: *‘ The present. 
Government has now been in existence for nearly 
six months and is conducted with tranquillity. It. 
has shown itself in various matters amenable to 
the advice of the Political Agent, and has, as 
already reported, met the views of the Govern- 
ment of India in regard to the Manipur levy.” 
Fearing that it was intended to reopen the question 
of the restoration of the Maharaja, Mr. Quinton 
unfortunately pointed out that “the punishment 
of the Senapatti is not in my mind in any 
way dependent on the Maharaja’s restoration.” 
The Government of India might have its vic- 
tim, and still acquiesce in what was the obvious 
course. The Viceroy having personally conferred 
with the Chief Commissioner, and the Mission 
being determined upon, the instructions are set 
forth in a letter of the 21st February. The 
Maharaja is not to be restored; but the Senapatti 
“should be moved from Manipur and be punished 
for his lawless conduct.” All inquiry into “the 
merits of the case” disappears from view, and 
Mr. Quinton is to “make known on the spot 
the decision” of the Government of India, taking 
with him “a sufficient force, even though oppo- 
sition may not be expected.” On the 18th March, 
he telegraphed, “I propose to require the Regent 
and Durbar to meet me on arrival, announce 
the decision of the Government, and arrest Sena- 
patti,” to which the Foreign Secretary replied the 
following day, “ Proposals are approved.” The rest 
of the story is too well known, for Mrs. Grim- 
wood’s account turns out to be substantially 
correct. The “ proposals” which the Government 
of India had sanctioned proving futile, evidently by 
reason of a too obvious display of the force neces- 
sary to carry them into effect, the surrender of the 
Senapatti was demanded of the Regent, who was 
probably quite unable to comply. The Senapatti’s 
house was thereupon entered by force before day- 
break on the 24th, and fighting began. 


Such are the main features of the Manipur 
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history derived from the official papers, and anything 
more unworthy of a great and generous nation 
cannot well be conceived. The Government of 
India decides to intervene in the affairs of a per- 
fectly tranquil native State six months after the 
occurrence which supplied the pretext; and while 
agreeing, after due hesitation, to accept the change 
which had proved beneficial, determined to punish 
the principal agent long after his assumed offence. 
Fourteen pages of the Blue Book are taken up in an 
attempt to blacken the character of the Senapatti, 
and it is unfortunate that the worst accusations 
entirely break down and have to be withdrawn. 
Some. bad flogging cases seem to have been proved 
against him, one of which led to the death of a man 
in 1881; but no charge appears to have been brought 
against him since 1888, and in September, 1590, 
the Agent reported :—“ He is popular amongst all 
classes; he is the only prince who is said to be poor 
owing to his generosity. He is also on good terms 
with the Jubaraj; and if the latter is allowed to 
succeed to the ‘Gaddi,’ the Senapatti as Jubaraj 
would assist in making his rule strong and popular.” 
If this man is caught, he must apparently be 
hanged; yet, in all probability, he might have 
been a loyal and useful adherent but for the 
vindictiveness of the Government of India, which 
drove him to the resistance which Mr. Grimwood 
plainly foretold. He was evidently possessed of 
some vigour and independence of spirit, and the 
Government of India could not even wait to con- 
demn him till he had shown hostility. 

The allegation of treachery, which has rightly 
aroused a strong feeling of indignation in this 
country, is unfortunately not altogether disposed of 
by the official papers. The Viceroy’s defence of the 
proposed proceedings in regard to the Durbar is the 
most damaging document of the series. It would 
surely have been wise to end with the simple dis- 
avowal—* You may repudiate in the strongest lan- 
guage that Government of India intended to sanction 
treachery towards Senapatti.” This we can well 
believe, and it would remain only to doubt whether 
the Government of India ought not to have plainly 
seen that the action they sanctioned was easily 
liable to misconstruction. But the Viceroy, in 


proceeding to point out that the “Senapatti must 


have known that his conduct” [uncondemned for 
six months] “rendered him liable to punishment,” 
and that “it is very doubtful if he ever intended 
to attend Durbar,” is hardly likely to allay the 
public resentment. The last contention appears 
scarcely serious. It is as if a burglar, caught 
with his hand under your pillow, were to plead 
in extenuation of his equivocal behaviour that it 
was “very doubtful” whether your watch was 
placed there. 

Grave reflections upon the whole system of the 
government of India are raised by this miserable 
story. What are the functions of the Secretary of 
State, and to what extent is he cognisant of and 
qualified to direct the policy adopted towards native 
States? If Lord Cross is irresponsible, let the 
fact be plainly understood. In any case it is 
evident that, unless some strong proof of dis- 
approval and of complete disavowal of the Manipur 
proceedings is at once given, the responsibility falls 
upon the Secretary of State and the Cabinet, who must 
be taken to acquiesce in them. The extraordinary 
delay, the blundering, the want of a high sense of 
moral obligation, the high-handedness of the Govern- 
ment of India, have been brought home to us in the 
Manipur case by disaster. It is difficult to escape 
the unpleasant suspicion that this may be but a 
sample of other proceedings of which the country 
knows nothing. Our government of India must be 


based on the principles of justice and honour, or it 
has no justification. These principles have been 
violated in the case of Manipur. 


THE EUROPEAN STOCK EXCHANGES. 


OR the past three weeks there has been a revival 

in the City of the distrust that for some time 
previously had been abating, and rumour has been 
making free with the names of some of the leading 
firms. The rumours doubtless are grossly exag- 
gerated, but it would be useless to deny that there 
is only too much ground for uneasiness. Since the 
middle of April the discount rate of the Bank of 
England has been raised from 3 per cent. to 5 per 
cent.—a most unusual thing at this time of the year 
—and, at the same time, extraordinary efforts have 
been made to get gold from New York. For three 
weeks now the shipments from New York have 
amounted to nearly a million and a half sterling 
per week. People remember how eagerly the Bank 
of England borrowed 4} millions sterling in gold 
from the Bank of France and the Imperial Bank of 
Russia just before the Baring crisis, and they ask, Is 
the present anxiety to bring gold from New York a 
warning that we must look out for another period 
of difficulty? And the question is asked the more 
anxiously because there has beenasharp fall in Consols 
and other sound investment securities. We may 
reply at once that the eagerness to get gold from 
New York does not necessarily imply the imminence 
of another crisis. The Russian Government for some 
years now has been accumulating an immense 
amount of money in London, Paris, Berlin, and 
Amsterdam. At the present time its funds in these 
four cities nearly approach twenty millions sterling, 
and it is understood that the Russian Government 
is about to take three millions sterling from London. 
Whether this is done to punish the financial agents, 
who refuse to go on with the conversion of the 
Russian debt, or whether the gold is really needed 
for some purpose not well understood abroad, nobod 
knows. Unfortunately, the reserve of the Bank of 
England is altogether too small, and if three 
or four millions sterling in gold were to be 
withdrawn the reserve would be so reduced as 
almost inevitably to create a scare. It was abso- 
lutely necessary then that the Bank of England 
and the agents of the Russian Government should 
take every possible measure to obtain the gold 
required by the Russian Government without lessen- 
ing the reserve of the Bank of England. In the City 
it is believed that Messrs. Rothschild, in order to 
obtain the gold without delay, have sold immense 
quantities of consols, Egyptian preference bonds, 
and other sound securities, and that they have 
obtained gold in New York even at a loss. It is 
quite possible, of course, that there may have been 
selling of consols and other high-class securities upon 
a very large scale by embarrassed houses, but whether 
that be so or not, it is evident that if the City is 
right, and Messrs. Rothschild have been selling on 
the seale alleged in order to get command of the 
New York money market, their sales would fully 
account for the fall in good stocks which has taken 
place, and would account also for the uneasiness that 
has been created in the City. The City, however, 
refuses to believe that the action of the Russian 
Government alone explains either the revival of 
alarmist rumours or the fall that has taken place in 
all the leading Stock Exchanges of the world; and 
no doubt the City is right, for there are unfortunately 
only too many causes at work just now to bring 
about a steady decline in Stock Exchange prices. 
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The break-down of so many South American 
States crippled many important houses both in this 
country and upon the Continent, which had com- 
mitted themselves too deeply in bringing out and 
assisting to bring out loans for those States. South 
American securities have become so depreciated that 
it is perfectly impossible to sell any large quantities 
of them. The embarrassed houses are obliged to 
hold the depreciated securities, and consequently a 
very large part of their capital is practically out of 
their reach. When, consequently, any fresh or un- 
expected demand comes upon them, they find it 
necessary to sell securities for which there is still a 
free market, and thus almost inevitably every rise in 
prices that takes place is checked by the sales of 
the embarrassed houses. And the difficulties created 
by the break-down in South America have been 
aggravated by the crisisin Portugal. As we pointed 
out last week, it is difficult to see how Portugal 
can avoid a compromise with her creditors, and 
there is serious fear that the financial em- 
barrassments may lead to a political revolution. 
Important financial houses in London and upon the 
Continent have been financing Portugal for years 
past, and the sharp fall in Portuguese bonds has 
added to their lock-up, and made it difficult for some 
of them to meet their engagements. An attempt to 
sell a large quantity of Portuguese bonds would 
cause a further fall, and thus, however embarrassed 
the houses may be, they are afraid to force the 
market lest they should increase their own difficulties. 
On the other hand, if the expected bankruptcy 
takes place, and, still more, if there is a political 
revolution, Portuguese bonds will become entirely 
unsaleable, for a time at all events. Unfortu- 
nately, the difficulties of Spain are only a little 
less grave than those of Portugal. The deprecia- 
tion of both Spanish and Portuguese bonds 
ean hardly fail to have a serious effect upon 
the Paris Bourse. Paris banks have engaged in 
making loans both to Spain and Portugal much 
more largely than our own, and they are conse- 
quently greater sufferers by the discredit into which 
both countries have fallen. Besides, several of the 
banks in Paris have fallen into discredit lately. 
In some cases the greater part of their capital has 
been lost or locked up; in other cases there 
are fears that not merely the capital, but a good 
deal more, has been made away with, and there 
have been fears in consequence of a run upon some 
of the banks. Furthermore, there has been a good 
deal of reckless speculation, and if the banks 
should be unable to give the usual accommo- 
dation to their customers, the speculators may find 
themselves unable to continue their operations, and 
there may be a crash upon the Bourse. Of course, the 
disturbance of the London money market and the 
danger of large gold withdrawals by Russia have 
increased the difficulties in Paris. The Bank of 
France, no doubt, will do all it can to prevent gold 
from being withdrawn from itself, but all the same 
it may have to allow some of its hoard to be drawn 
upon, and in that way the Paris money market 
likewise may be affected ; while if the quarrel between 
the Russian Government and the great Jewish 
financial houses all over Europe should become 
bitter, and there should in consequence be a fall in 
Russian bonds, French investors as well as French 
financial establishments would be heavy sufferers. 

The position in Berlin is no more secure than 
that in Paris. While French investors and French 
financial establishments have been buying Russian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese securities, the German 
investors have been buying Italian securities, and 
German financial establishments bave been making 
advances not only to the Italian Government, but to 


the Italian municipalities. The finances of Italy, 
however, though in a better state than those of 
either Spain or Portugal, are yet in a bad way, 
as our Roman correspondent has more than once 
very clearly explained, and it is difficult to see 
how the present high price of Italian Rentes and 
other Italian securities can be maintained at a time 
like the present. It seems perfectly certain that 
Italy cannot borrow at present either in England 
or France, and it is difficult to believe that the 
Germans can afford to make much further advances. 
If they do not, the Italian Government will find 
itself in a most embarrassing position. It has been 
spending far too much upon the Army, the Navy, 
and Public Works. To do this it has been borrow- 
ing lavishly ; but if it cannot borrow further abroad 
it will either have to reduce its excessive expenditure, 
or it will expose itself to a catastrophe. 

Thus all the leading Stock Exchanges in Europe 
are at the present time embarrassed. The great 
financial establishments are doing their utmost to 
avert a serious break, but an accident at any moment 
may defeat them. At other times, a crisis in either 
London or Paris or Berlin would be mitigated, 
because the other two markets would be in a posi- 
tion to buy freely from that in which the crisis had 
broken out. But at the present time all three 
markets are so circumstanced that none of them can 
buy very largely. The great financial establish- 
ments have as much as they can do to hold the 
unrealisable stocks with which they are loaded up, 
and the investing public, apprehensive of what may 
happen, are not buying largely. A crisis, therefore, 
if it were to occur anywhere, would almost inevit- 
ably lead to a considerable fall in prices, and this is 
all the more probable because the harvests this year 
all over Western Europe promise badly. The 
present outlook is, therefore, unquestionably a 
gloomy one. 


THE EGYPTIAN KEYSTONE. 


N Lord Salisbury’s Glasgow speech there is at 
least one wholly unexceptionable proposition. 
The Prime Minister thinks that “the revival of Egypt 
during the last few years has been one of the most 
wonderful things our generation has seen.” This 
revival has just entered upon its most interesting 
stage, for the recent resignation of Riaz Pasha 
means something more than the break-up of a 
Cabinet. It means the disappearance of an old- 
world barbaric practice of State right, after eight 
years’—or, including the whole period from the be- 
ginning of Nubar’s reforms, nearly twenty years’— 
conflict with the English ideal of law. “ My last 
prayer for Egypt is justice,” said Sir Edward Malet, 
in the speech that signalised the end of his Egyptian 
career, and of a memorable period in which his per- 
sonality had been less potent than conspicuous. 
Alas, “Justice” has been the unavailing first and 
last prayer of Egypt, from Cheops to Riaz. The 
pitiful tale of wrong endured at the hands of the 
Loutfi Pashas of the past, are they not written on 
many a tablet and papyrus rag picked up in buried 
ruins? ‘ Were the fellaheen ever unjustly over- 
taxed?” Ismail’s own particular Loutfi was asked 
by the Commission of Inquiry which foreshadowed 
the English occupation. ‘“ How could they be? All 
they had was the Khedive’s.” “ But if it was avainst 
the law?” “The law! What law is there but the 
Khedive’s order?”’ The “fine ruffian,” as a Com- 
missioner called him, was not speaking*in irony. He 
was in earnest, and surprised. Tewfik is as humane 
and constitutional as his father was merciless and 
autocratic ; but if for Khedivial order we substitute 
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Ministerial privilege, Loutfi Pasha’s answer still re- 
mains the pithiest expression of the social evil, in 
the extinction of which Egypt’s regenerators have 
encountered their most obstinate resistance. And as 
it has been England’s hardest task, so it is ber last. 
When Mr. Justice Scott’s reforms have borne their 
full fruit, then, and only then, will England have 
done her work. 

In Mr. Justice Scott’s appointment, last February, 
to the new office of Judicial Adviser, Riaz Pasha 
might have read his own notice to quit. He had 
already done his utmost to quash the Report in 
which Mr. Scott had recorded the results of his 
investigations into the state of the native Courts, 
and in which the new scheme of reforms, including 
the selection of an Adviser, with a “consultative 
voice” in the Cabinet and a controlling voice in his 
own special Commission of three, was formulated. 
Crime unpunished, legal administration corrupt, 
courts too few, and procedure too cumbrous and 
expensive, police service badly paid and terribly 
inefficient, punishments ridiculously severe or ridicu- 
lously lenient, judicial sentences (even when just) 
liable at any moment to be overridden by Ministerial 
authority—such were the hoary abuses which Mr. 
Justice Scott found in full swing when, invited for 
the purpose from India, he began his task of in- 
spection in the autumn of last year. All men, from 
the Khedive to the humblest fellah, must be equal 
before the law, says, in effect, the English jurist. 
Revolutionary, retorts the old-world Circassian 
Mahommedan; the true business of a judge is to 
execute Ministerial orders; your notions of sever- 
ance between the executive authority and the judicial 
are good only for the Western World. The innocent 
must not suffer, nor must punishments—bDeing in- 
tended to reclaim as well as to deter—be dis- 
proportionate to the offence, says the Englishman. 
Punishment is vengeance also, replies the other (a 
brave, most loyal, and scrupulously honest man 
withal) ; and that evil-doers may be terrified, and the 
Ruler secure, someone must suffer. The Egyptian 
Blue Book of last August contains some startling 
quotations from the proceedings of the Corps 
Législatif (a purely consultative assembly of native 
notables) on the questions of brigandage and judicial 
reform. Three members rejected, and eleven voted 
for, the motion that mutilaticn of the right hand 
and left foot, decapitation, and crucifixion—either 
singly, or combined in accordance with the degrees 
of guilt—should be the penalty for robbery, accom- 
panied with murder. Such is the system of which 
Mr. Justice Scott, with the sincere good wishes and 
the resolute support of the Khedive, has been com- 
missioned to make an end. Three days after his 
appointment he called the first meeting of his 
Inspectorial Committee, which consists of a native 
Procureur-Général, an Italian judge, and the Adviser 


himself. Then the Cabinet, in other words Riaz, 


having at first tried to boycott him, admitted 
him to their discussions on judicial matters. Next 
Mr. Scott went to wind up his affairs in India. 
He returned at the beginning of this month to find 
that Colonel Kitchener had completed his survey of 
the police. At the beginning ‘of this week it was 
announced that the joint plans of Mr. Justice Scott 
and Kitchener Pasha had received the Khedive’s 
final assent. And as we write, the new Commission 
is hard at work—to the heartfelt satisfaction, we are 
told, of the long-suffering people of Egypt. 

It was, for many reasons, unavoidable that the 
crowning effort of the English in Egypt—the estab- 
lishment of the Reign of Law—should be delayed 
until they had made the State’s financial basis 
strong and sure, had created a defensive army proud 
of its profession, had developed and distributed the 


irrigating powers of the Nile so as to minimise the 
risks from inundation and drought, had reduced 
taxes, abolished forced labour, and given the school- 
master a start. Many would have been glad had 
the Premiership been given to a certain old hand— 
to Nubar, subtle, swift-minded, cultured, polished 
(and a trifle self-willed)—who first in the Nile valley 
stood up for the doctrine of the law’s supremacy, and 
who, in spite of all his “ wiles,” is the finest and best 
statesman whom, in our time, any Oriental State 
has produced. But if we have not Nubar, we have 
Nubar’s men. Oddly enough, Fakhri Pasha is the 
only member of the new Cabinet who has not served 
under the statesman that overthrew Ismail the 
despot; and Fakhri was Riaz’s Minister of Justice, 
and a stickler for Riaz’s methods. Obviously, Fakhri 
must either end himself or mend himself. But, 
perhaps, it does not matter much. Still more curious 
-——and inexplicable to boot—is the wrath of the 
French Anglophobes (more noisy than numerous, let 
us hope) at the authors of this latest device for the 
regeneration of Egypt. Can they not see that the 
English may not leave before the Riazes and their 
ideas of right and wrong have become things of the 
past? As for England, she will maintain the 
courage of her mission, conscious that when this 
century takes stock of itself, her Egyptian work 
will be recognised as one of its brightest and most 
beneficent achievements. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE SESSION. 


HE Government has—not for the first or the 
second time—been confronted with the double 
discouragement of electoral defeats and sheer want 
of control over the Parliamentary machine. Under 
Mr. Smith the House of Commons now regularly 
works double tides, but, autumn session and all, it is 
not one whit forwarder than before. Within eight or 
nine weeks of the usual time for prorogation, it is 
hopelessly in arrears with the work which for two 
clear sessions at least—and, with regard to one or 
two measures, for practically the whole of this 
Parliament—it has had before it. Of the two 
reat remanets, the Tithes Bill and the Land 
urchase Bill, only one is “through.” With 
regard to the Land Purchase Bill, favoured as 
it has been by divided councils in both sections of 
the Opposition, by the sheer weariness of a House 
on its last legs, and, with the exception of a trifling 
display of doggedness from a very small band of land- 
nationalising Radicals, by a general disposition to 
fine down criticism, it has three more important 
stages in prospect—the discussion of the new clauses, 
which cover six pages of amendments, report, and 
third reading. Morally, its position is still worse. 
In no sense has the Liberal party assented to what 
is practically a Parliamentary pledge to find the 
money for purchasing every Irish farm, on such 
terms as the Irish landlord may exact in an unfettered 
bargain with the tenant, under a scheme which, 
though nominally limited, goes on, like a recurring 
decimal, until there are no more buyers and sellers 
left in the market. Liberals have steadily adhered to 
the position that the Irish guarantees are worthless, 
and that the Bill stands on the sole guarantee of the 
British taxpayer. We regret that no means have 
been found of effectively re-asserting Mr. John 
Morley’s vital objection to the measure—that it 
gives away the public control over the issues of the 
agrarian question. It is not too late perhaps to 
suggest some modification of Mr. Davitt’s proposal 
to substitute a fixed perpetual charge for the ter- 
minable payments that are to endow a portion of 
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the people of Ireland with a very doubtful privi- 
lege, which does not of right belong to them. 
Mr. Balfour’s proposal to allot the purchase money 
in proportion to the value of the holdings is, indeed, 
the first gleam of light on the true nature of the 
problem which has visited the Treasury Bench. 
Trish land troubles have always been limited in 
character, and it is with despair that men of clear 
views have seen how easy it would have been to 
bring prosperity to the whole western seaboard at a 
tithe of the expense involved in Mr. Balfour’s plan 
for buying out the Abercorns and the Waterfords. 

It is clear, however, that in the matter of Land 
Purchase we have got to drain the cup of folly to the 
dregs. Our consolation must be that the draught will 
probably be the last the Government wi!l commend to 
our lips. There are, as we have said, some nine weeks 
left of a Session closing at the end of July. Supposing 
the Government sit into August (and if they are to 
begin remitting school fees on the first of September 
they cannot sit longer),they may squeeze in twoorthree 
weeks more. Within that time they have got to com- 
press a whole batch of intricate and highly disputable 
legislation. The two great and complicated Bills 
for the regulation of public health in London— 
involving a new sanitary code for a nation-city of 
five millions of people—are due back from Com- 
mittee. So is the Bill on private legislation for 
Scotland and Ireland, which is bitterly contested by 
the Scottish members on a point of vital importance 
to the constitutional future of their country. The 
Newfoundland Fisheries Bill raises in itself a new-old 
series of Imperial problems. The Clergy Discipline 
Bill is due to Lord Salisbury’s Church friends, and 
can hardly be dropped, and the Liberal party will be 
false to the traditions of 1876—1880 if it allows 
the Manipur business to pass without interpellation. 
Withal, Supply is backward, and is year by year 
evoking keener and more expert criticism. 

In all these calculations, we have omitted the 
two first-class measures to which the character of the 
Government is deliberately pledged. Mr. Matthews’s 
Factory Bill comes back from Committee neatly 
shorn of its strength by the manufacturing party, 
and ludicrously below the level of the needs of the 
situation. Since the Home Secretary rallied his 
officials to the defeat of the proposal to raise the 
age of half-timers to eleven and twelve, Germany, 
which had no factory legislation at the time 
when we possessed a complete code, has raised 
the age to thirteen, and M. Waddington is pre- 
paring to do the same. It is perhaps necessary 
to recall how completely our determination to leave 
the children’s working age at ten falsifies our 
pledge at Berlin. In the course of his correspond- 
ence with Sir John Gorst, the Prime Minister 
gave the English delegates his assent to these three 
propositions: (1) The raising of the minimum age of 
child labour to twelve years; (2) the raising of the 
minimum age of underground labour to fourteen ; 
(3) the providing of four weeks’ rest for women after 


- confinement. To this Lord Salisbury said, “ You 


may assent to the three proposals.”’ In a further 
statement the British delegates thus gave their col- 
leagues the assurance of England's good faith :— 


“ We can pledge ourselves for Great Britain that our Govern- 
ment, faithful to its action in the past, will conform resolutely 
in the future, if it does not even go beyond them, to the bene- 
ficent principles of the Conference.” 


Germany has since abided loyally by her engage- 
ments, and it is simply incredible that the country- 
men of Shaftesbury should be the one nation 
represented at the Conference to go back on theirs. 

e hope, therefore, to see an energetic rally of the 
Liberal party on the proposal to give to the Factory 


Bill the character which can alone put us level with 
our declarations at Berlin. But a debate on half- 
timers will not exhaust either the task of the 
Opposition or the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment. The only hint we have yet received as 
to the nature of the “ Free’ Education Bill is an 
evidently inspired article in the Times, which, 
while coolly dismissing the demand for popular 
control, and airily waving an illusory conscience 
clause in the face of the British parent, makes us 
a present of four alternatives on the fee question— 
(a) the limitation of the boon to the lower standards ; 
(b) the remission of fees up to threepence only; (c) 
the charging of a fee for children under seven; (d) 
generally a voluntary scheme which would leave the 
managers of higher grade schools free to continue 
to charge fees. It would be difficult to say which 
proposal is at once the most objectionable, the most 
unprincipled, and the most futile. The aspect of 
pitiful compromise is over them all; an aspect 
utterly distasteful to the far broader views of the 
bulk of the Opposition. We have no belief in the 
passing of such a Bill; it in no sense establishes 
Free Education; and we simply see in it a fresh 
omen of the collapse of the Session and the break-up 
of the Government. 


AN IRISH INDUSTRIAL EXPERIMENT. 


NE of the most interesting features of the Co- 
operative Congress this week was the report 
made by the Irish delegates of the rapid growth of Co- 
operative Creameries in Limerick, Cork, and Clare. 
Ireland has hitherto shown but little aptitude for 
Industrial Co-operation, but the last few years have 
seen a quiet revolution in butter-making, with the 
incidental result of opening up a new and peculiar 
field for associated industry under democratic 
control. 

Ten years ago Irish butter was rapidly becoming 
superseded in the English market by the superior 
Danish product. The Irish peasant still made his 
butter in a hand churn not essentially differing from 
that used by the serfs who did homage to Strongbow, 
or fought under the great O’Neill. The scanty and 
inferior butter thus produced was packed in the 
filthy firkins insisted upon by those responsible for 
the rules of the Cork Butter Market. Meanwhile, 
the Danish farmers were sending their milk to 
factory creameries, where butter was produced by 
steam-power and the newest scientific machinery. 
This excellent article, packed in clean and tidy 
boxes, was landed in London at a cost considerably 
below that of the inferior Cork product. Hence 
came a steady decline in the Irish butter trade, 
which was not without its influence on the renewal 
of agrarian troubles. 

Eventually Ireland began to copy Denmark, and 
owing largely to the continued exertions of Canon 
Bagot, a number of factory creameries were estab- 
lished on a joint-stock basis. Private speculators 
followed suit, and Irish butter began to look up in 
the world-market. But unexpected difficulties pre- 
sented themselves in the way of this capitalist 
enterprise. The farmer, having no longer an 
immediate interest in the yield of his milk, which he 
now simply sold to the butter factory, gave up all 
efforts to maintain the quality. The improvement in 
the process was thus neutralised by the falling off in 
the raw material which it encouraged. The deteriora- 
tion of Irish butter bade fair to be followed by the 
deterioration of Irish milk. 

In this dilemma the co-operative movement un- 
expectedly came to the aid of the farmers. A slight 
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change in the constitution of the creameries was all 
that was required. Instead of being established and 
managed by the capitalist, the corresponding Danish 
institutions are owned and administered by the 
peasants whose milk they use. A few zealous 
co-operators, among whom the Hon. Horace 
Plunkett has done most, started two years ago 
on a missionary crusade among the farmers of 
the south-west of Ireland. Last year, at the 
Glasgow Co-operative Congress, they reported 
half -a-dozen societies in course of formation. 
Now nearly twenty Co-operative Creameries are 
already at work, taking the milk of 15,000 cows, 
belonging to nearly one thousand members. Over 
£12,000 has been spent by these thousand peasants 
in this new form of co-operative production. 
The milk from each member’s cows is_ tested 
on receipt, and classified in three grades of 
butter productivity. The whole supply is then 
mixed together, made into butter by the most 
approved appliances, and shipped at once to 
England. At present the whole output is taken 
by a single Brobdingnagian consumer—the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society buying for its 
thousand federated stores. The whole process of 
testing, manufacturing, packing, and shipping is 
managed by salaried officers, under the direc- 
tion of the elected committee of the farmers 
owning each creamery. The milk is paid for 
on receipt, at fixed rates according to quality. 
The surplus realised on the whole is then divided 
among the members according to the number of 
cows owned by each. Each member gets, there- 
fore, the entire proceeds of his milk and the 
whole benefit of butter production on a large 
scale, without loss of his independence or deduc- 
tion for middleman’s gains. He has, at the 
same time, every interest to keep his milk up to 
first-class quality, and every inducement to see that 
his fellow-members do the same—an incidental 
result of the co-operative system which is causing 
it to cut out the merely joint-stock creamery. 

This interesting experiment in the democratic 
organisation of butter-making is, it may be sug- 
gested, of more than industrial interest. It is, 
indeed, no small accomplishment to increase the 
yield of butter by an average of 20 per cent., to 
diminish the cost of production by nearly as much, 
and to return the skim milk sweet instead of 
half sour. Still more important is the effect 
of an artificially-heated butter factory in making 
winter dairying economically possible, and in thus 
promising a great development of industry. But 
more interesting even than the immediate eco- 
nomic result is the bearing of the experiment 
on the Land Question. The industrial individual- 
ism of the peasant proprietor—and especially 
of the Irish cottier—is one potent cause of his 
financial difficulties. If he is to compete with 
American bonanza farms, and English scientific 
agriculture, he must pass from the hand to the 
machine industry. This, with his small holding, 
by his individual efforts he cannot. Merge his 
small holding he will not: But in the Co-operative 
Creamery even the “one-cow man” enjoys all the 
advantages of production on a large scale, without 
any sacrifice of his agrarian independence. Already 
the creamery committees have begun to extend their 
functions. One has bought good seed potatoes for 
all its members. Another is considering the best 
calf food. It is possible that the Irish co-operators 
may prove to have shown the way to a new growth 
of Irish communal organisation, which will not 
stop at butter-making, but go far to solve the 
industrial difficulties of the petite culture to which 
the nation clings. 


CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HIS week, perhaps owing to the Whitsuntide 
holidays, political interest, especially in Europe, 
has shifted to the smaller and remoter countries— 
to the peaceful settlement of affairs in Belgium; 
the expulsion of Queen Natalie from Servia, which 
could not possibly have been more mismanaged ; the 
financial and Ministerial crisis in Portugal, which 
is not yet over; the pecuniary difficulties of the 
Spanish Government; and the anti-Semitic disturb- 
ances (now happily passing away) in Corfu and 
Zante. There has been an outbreak of Mohammedan 
fanaticism, fortunately without serious consequences, 
against the Europeans in Teheran; while the world 
has been anxiously awaiting news of a seafight in 
the Pacific, which now, it is announced, will not 
take place at all. 

The Belgian strike, which was dying out in the 
mining districts but spreading in Brussels, was ended 
on Wednesday by the definite declaration of the 
Committee of the Chamber in favour of extension 
of the franchise—probably on the English plan. 
The news was received with great rejoicing, and 
the labour leaders at once undertook to induce the 
men to return to work. 

M. Carnot has had an enthusiastic reception at 
Limoges and Toulouse, particularly at the latter 
place, and the Catholic clergy have been conspicuous 
among the spectators of his arrival. At Toulouse, 
indeed, his visit fell on a fast day, which the 
Catholics were allowed by ecclesiastical authority to 
disregard. His speech at Limoges is interpreted as 
a defence of the conduct of the Ministry in the 
matter of Fourmies. Pardons, however, have been 
very liberally bestowed on the persons convicted for 
breaches of the peace on May Ist, those only having 
been excepted who had been previously convicted of 
serious offences, or whose sentences on this occasion 
were heavy. In all, eighty persons have been par- 
doned : ten were implicated in the Fourmies affair, 
fifty in disturbances elsewhere in the provinces, 
while ten belonged to Paris. Various municipal 
councils have voted small sums, often 1,000 franes, 
for the relief of the Fourmies victims, and meetings, 
generally very unimportant, have been held in 
several provincial towns to protest against the 
action of the Government. A scheme for the con- 
version of the Paris debt has failed, partly, it would 
seem, through its inherent defects, mainly, because 
much of the stock is held in small amounts by 
electors of the city, and they naturally dislike to 
have their income diminished. ; 

Last Saturday the Italian Chamber decided by 
139 to 60 to reduce the sum voted for the mainten- 
ance of Italian schools abroad (chiefly in the ports 
of the Levant) from 1,033,000 to 900,000 frances. 
(Originally the reduction proposed was 233,000 
francs.) The saving is trifling in comparison with 
what is spent on the Abyssinian colony, and 
probably the only results of the division will be 
to strengthen the power of the Italian religious 
orders abroad, which will, of course, step into the 
vacant field, and to consolidate the new Opposition, 
which now seems forming into a regular party 
by the fusion of the remnants of the followers 
of Crispi under Signori Zanardelli and Brin with 
the little band whose leader is Signor Cavallotti. 
The Government has, however, suddenly sent orders 
to withdraw the troops from several advanced posts 
in Abyssinia, a measure which has led to the resigna- 
tion of the Governor, General Gandolfi, and has 
evoked a protest from the Commission of Inquiry 
at present in Abyssinia. The latter are to sail for 
Italy on June 3rd. The trial of Livraghi and 
Cagnassi will commence in July, before a military 
tribunal at Massowah. 

In Switzerland the Ticino agitation has entered 
on a new phase. Nine thousand signatures to the 
demand for a fresh revision of the Cantonal Consti- 
tution have been collected by the Liberals, and are 
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to be sent in at once to the cantonal Government, 
so as to anticipate the expected passing of a new 
law which will restrict the popular right of initiative. 
Probably, therefore, the conflict of last January will 
be renewed. 

Last week the Dutch Second Chamber indicated 
its approval of the new military law—instituting 
compulsory service and abolishing substitutes—by 
51 to 44. The vote means little in itself, for the 
question must wait for final decision till after the 
General Election next month; but it marks a definite 
and probably a final breach between the earnest 
Protestants who call themselves anti-Revolutionaries, 
and the Catholics, the two component elements of 
the present Ministerial majority. The former voted 
solid for the law; the latter are united against it. 
Candidates for the priesthood are indeed exempted 
from military service by the present proposal; but 
both sides seem to regard this exemption as purely 
provisional, and compulsory military service involves 
a violent interruption of the education necessary for 
the priesthood. Last week, too, an anti-Revolu- 
tionary political caucus was held at Utrecht 
(with prayer, reading of Scripture, and singing 
of Psalms), and a programme was adopted opening 
with an expression of hostility to “ Liberalism, the 
oppressor of Christianity ” (which is not wholly un- 
true of some forms of Continental Liberalism past 
and present), household suffrage, and suppression of 
State and Co-religion, and of the opium trade in the 
Colonies, freedom to missionary effort, and, appar- 
ently, legislation on labour problems. How this 
party can keep up its union with the Catholics— 
except on the question of the maintenance of the 
present educational system of ‘schools, controlled by 
the religious bodies—it is difficult to see; and a 
breach would, of course, restore Liberals to power. 
There has been serious disorder at Surinam, which 
now is quieted. 

In Spain the Government has proposed to 
double the note circulation of the State bank—or 
to remove all limit, subject, in both cases, to a 
certain increase of the metallic reserve—because 
it wants a loan of twenty-four millions sterling, 
which it cannot, in the present state of the market, 
conveniently borrow from any other quarter. Serious 
opposition has been excited by the proposal. 

The expulsion of Queen Natalie from Servia, mis- 
managed in every possible way by the authorities, 
and turned to most effective account as a spectacle 
by the victim herself, has probably created a party 
for her, including, it would seem, most of Belgrade 
society,and the Progressist leader, M. Garashanine; has 
produced serious disturbances and some bloodshed— 
probably twelve or fifteen lives are lost—in Belgrade ; 
and will almost certainly lead to the fall of the 
present Ministry, even if its consequences are not 
still more serious. The Ministry, wishing perhaps to 
justify its existence before a Skuptschina whose sup- 
port must be rather doubtful, carried out with over- 
much zeal the resolution passed by that body on 
March 30,that measures should be taken to induce both 
the ex-King and the ex-Queen to leave the country, 
proceeding first by negotiation and then by force— 
though banishment from Servia is unconstitutional. 
The latter was applied at 3 p.m., just the time for 
a sensational display. The Queen saw her oppor- 
tunity, and very naturally posed as a martyr. The 
students rescued her, and dragged her carriage 
back in triumph. Then the gendarmes charged, 
the garrison was called out, and at daybreak on 
Tuesday the Queen was put on board a steamer. 
Naturally she went to Semlin, where she was visited 
by the leaders of society from Belgrade. Thence 
she proceeds to Roumania and Russia, and on her 
return a new complication will be added to Servian 
politics. The relations between Servia and Bulgaria 
too are strained, and there is every prospect of a 
serious crisis in the Balkan States. The Arnauts, 
too, have again been committing outrages in Old 
Servia, across the Turkish frontier. 

While the Conservative Ministry of Roumania has 


been meeting the new Chamber in which it has so 
large a majority, M. Joan Bratiano, the “ Bismarck 
of Roumania,” died early on Saturday morning in 
comparative obscurity, after a narrow escape last 
year of impeachment and disgrace. To him pre- 
eminently is due the participation of Roumania in 
the Russo-Turkish war; her elevation to the rank of 
a kingdom, the tenth anniversary of which has just 
been celebrated; her consolidation; and, virtually, 
her national existence. But like General Grant, 
though not himself corrupt, he was surrounded with 
corrupt associates ; his party broke up and left him 
alone, and his last public act was to identify himself 
afresh with anti-Semitism. 

Telegrams from Athens report that order is 
restored in Corfu and Zante; but as the garrison of 
the former place is only 450, and there are several 
thousand Jews and some sixty thousand infuriated 
Greeks, the news must for the present be received 
with hesitation. Two English ships of war, the 
Victoria and the Polyphemus, have proceeded thither. 
The refugees who have arrived at Trieste give a 
deplorable account of the condition of their co- 
religionists. To do the Greek Government justice, it 
has not many soldiers to dispose of ; and if apologies 
alone were sufficient, the expressions of some of the 
Greek newspapers on the disgrace cast on Greece by 
the outrages could scarcely be stronger. 

The news from the United States as to Presi- 
dential prospects is not very clear. Mr. Blaine’s 
position is complicated by illness and differences 
with the President. The Farmers’ Alliance is in 
session at Cincinnati, and is likely to complicate 
the Presidential campaign. 

The Jtata has eluded the pursuit of the United 
States cruisers, but the Chilian insurgents, with an 
unexpected excess of virtue, have promised to deliver 
her to the United States authorities immediately 
upon her arrival. The Hsmeralda has probably been 
in communication with her, and has been refused 
permission to coal at Acapulco. The peace negotia- 
tions have been broken off, owing it is said to a revival 
of hope in the Presidential party as to their borrowing 
powers and the action of the English and French 
Governments in permitting them to obtain ships and 
guns. Only one voice is raised in their favour— 
that of the energetic Special Correspondent of the 
Times, who, however, admits that he stands almost 
alone in his opinion among the foreign colony at 
Santiago. 


JAMES G. BLAINE, STATESMAN. 


\ FR. BLAINE’S supporters speak of him as a 
N statesman, and in deference to their opinion 
we adopt the designation. We might call him a 
legislator—but he is more than that; or a politician 
—but that, in America, is not respectable; or a 
diplomatist—and a diplomatist he certainly is, but 
his diplomacy consists chiefly in raising barriers to 
the settlement of international questions, and always 
in piloting his own canoe into port. The canoe 
wobbles a good deal, but that is owing to the 
swaggering attitude of the occupant. The par- 
ticular port which Mr. Blaine is at present tacking 
for is the presidential chair. The fact that state- 
ments are being circulated saying that he declines to 
stand is, judging from his previous tactics, a sure 
indication that his henchmen are already wire-pull- 
ing to secure his nomination. A man of his ability 
and his experience—one who has spent over twenty 
years in the public service, who has been six years 
Speaker, twice Minister, and once presidential candi- 
date—is only discharging a patriotic duty if he once 
more offers his services to his country. Recent 
events have not been unfavourable to Mr. Blaine’s 
policy. He has succeeded in prolonging the fishery 
disputes ; the New Orleans riots gave him a splendid 
chance to wave the Jingo flag at Italy, and he has 
had an excuse for interfering in the Chilian quarrel. 

Birth and early training destined James Gillespie 
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Blaine for greatness. He belongs to that sturdy 
Scotch-Irish stock which has given America Fulton, 
Monroe, Greeley, Jackson, Buchanan, and many of 
her greatest men. No schoolboy romances cluster 
round his early days. He did not spring from the 
farmyard like Lincoln, neither was he cradled ina 
log cabin like Garfield, nor called from the plough 
like Washington. He emerged to the world under 
his own vine and fig-tree, talented and independent. 
His infant intellect was first trained by one William 
Lyons, brother of Lord Lyons, and its cultivation 
Was continued in several colleges. He was drilled in 
law, practised journalism, and finally found a con- 
genial occupation in politics. He soon rose to be 
chairman of the Republican State Committee in 
Maine, and in 1862 was elected one of the representa- 
tives of that State in Congress. Since then Blaine 
has been before the public, and has become the most 
picturesque figure in American politics. No one 
knows the inner workings of American politics 
better than he, and none has a more intimate 
knowledge of political history. He is a master of 
Parliamentary law, a keen and indefatigable party 
marplot. His magnetic personality and his powerful 
oratory sway multitudes. His vigorous debating 
qualities made men afraid to thwart him in Con- 
gress. Unrivalled as a party wirepuller, he rules, 
the greatest of “bosses.” There are few more able 
men in America, and none more daring or un- 
scrupulous. 

When in 1880 Mr. Garfield conciliated Blaine, who 
had been his rival for the presidential nomination, 
and recognised his party services by making him 
Secretary of State, Blaine determined to make things 
lively and show his country what a powerful Minister 
he could be. Although only in office for a few 
months, he caused more stir than his predecessors had 
done in as many years. The National Eagle had 
never screamed so loudly or flapped its wings so 
furiously. First Blaine pounced upon the Panama 
Canal, and made a tremendous fuss about its neu- 
trality. And then he rushed into the conflict between 
Chili and Peru with such success that he offended 
Chili and alienated her sympathy, which the United 
States has never since regained. 

Blaine has been equally busy mischief-making 
during his present tenure of office. At the outset he 
got many of his trustiest henchmen into comfortable 
offices, but found that General Harrison was not 
quite so pliable as he expected. It was in foreign 
affairs, however, that Mr. Blaine resolved to dis- 
tinguish himself. He began well. One of the events 
which first called for the exercise of his diplomatic 
genius was the affair of Samoa. The opinion of the 
American people was that their country had no 
business poaching in that direction and entering 
into foreign complications ; but when the result of 
the Berlin conference became known, and when it 
was seen that the United States had got the best of 
the negotiations, the Blaine “ boom” rose very high. 
Blaine blustered and boasted, and his friends magni- 
fied him into a Bismarck. His reputation was en- 
hanced, and his name was mentioned by his party 
journals along with the names of Bismarck, 
Crispi, De Freycinet, Salisbury, and other great 
European statesmen. “Enthused” with his suecess 
and flattered by the adulation of his followers, 
Blaine pictured himself as the American Bismarck 
—destined to do for the Western Hemisphere 
what the Iron Chancellor had done for the German 
Empire. Again he was in luck. A law was passed 
by Cleveland’s Administration for holding a Pan- 
American Conference. Here was Blaine’s oppor- 
tunity. He nominated eight plutocrats—men who 
had made fortunes under Protection—among the 
American delegates, and appointed himself chair- 
man. Some of the South American delegates pro- 
tested against this high-handed proceeding to start 
with, but Blaine managed to muzzle them. The 
Conference was held in private. No speeches were 
published except his own opening address. This 
increased the mystery and talk about the Confer- 


ence, and also had the effect of turning a dispro- 
portionate amount of public attention on himself. 
The law under which the Conference met designed 
it to “encourage reciprocal commercial relations” 
with the South American Republics. It came to 
an important decision on arbitration, but otherwise 
was prostituted by Blaine to serve his selfish pur- 
poses. His ambition was to exercise a protectorate 
over all the Republics of Central and South America. 
The Republics have never asked this protection, 
and the American people would never consent to 
grant it. 

Meanwhile the discussion upon the tariff question 
was going on, and Blaine had an important hand 
in it. All his life he has been a high Protectionist, 
always fighting to favour the enrichment of Re- 
publican manufacturers and mine-owners, even at 
the evident cost of the people. After Blaineism, 
Protection has been the chief plank in his platform. 
In the framing of the McKinley Bill, Blaine gained 
one point: it was made especially hostile to Canada. 
Blaine has an inexplicable hatred of Canada; he has 
seized every opportunity to irritate and insult the 
Canadians, and to manufacture difficulties with 
Canada. There is among the Liberals on both sides 
of the frontier a movement in favour of closer com- 
mercial relations between the States and Canada, 
but Blaine disregards it. He talks about reciprocity 
with Cuba and with the South American countries, 
for which there is little demand, but says nothing 
for Canada, which commercially is more important 
to the States than all the other American countries 
together. It is thought that the secret of this 
strange enmity is that he hopes to so exasperate the 
Canadians that they will come cringing to him for 
mercy and protection. But he may wait till Dooms- 
day for Canada to move one step in that direction, 
or surrender one jot of her rights at his dictation. 

To return to the tariff question: Blaine did not 
succeed so well in other directions. Articles—hides 
and sugar, for instance—were let in free which he 
would have liked to see taxed for the benefit of his 
Protectionist backers, especially of the Sugar Trust ; 
and as the discussion went on, the difference between 
Blaine and McKinley became more accentuated. The 
tariff-mongers fell out. Speaker Reed strongly cham- 
pioned McKinley, and overrode all Parliamentary 
law in order to pass the new Bill. But the ultra- 
Protectionists went too far. A majority ruled in 
Congress, but a storm raged against them outside. 
Blaine saw how the wind was blowing—the McKinley 
Billwas growing unpopular among many Republicans. 
The farmers were in revoltagainstit,andit wasmaking 
chaos within the usual party lines. Blaine saw that 
Protection was not a “ safe ticket” for next election. 
He tacked. To the consternation of everyone, he 
wrote letters denouncing McKinley and his Bill. 

Blaine next elaborated his idea of Reciprocity, 
which he said “is the safeguard of Protection.” The 
man who in 1884 had disparaged foreign trade was 
now its advocate. He made some reckless proposals, 
such as reciprocity with Cuba, forgetting Spain’s 
interests in the island, and other impractical ones. 
In August, 1890, when Speaker Reed stood for re- 
election in Maine, Blaine went into the State not to 
help him but to speak against him. Reed took his 
stand on the McKinley Bill ; Blaine “ trotted out” his 
Reciprocity scheme. Blaine had a double object—to 
advance his own cause and to damage Reed’s. Reed 
had been growing a power in the party, and 
threatened to obstruct the course of Blaine’s ambi- 
tion. But Blaine was again discomfited. The fraud 
of “ Reciprocity’ was detected. He was not only 
checkmated, but his action increased Reed’s chances 
for the presidential nomination. 

It was the November elections which administered 
the severest blow to Blaine. As the champion of 
political blackguardism and corrupt statecraft, he 
went to Pennsylvania to support a candidate for the 
Governorship who was the nominee and cat’s-paw of 
“ Boss” Quay, a public swindler. Blaine’s influence 
was nil. He went to McKinley’s aid, and confessed 
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his charlatanism by declaring that his Reciprocity 
scheme was a deception—‘a masked battery,” he 
called it, to mislead the people. The defeat of 
McKinley and the complete rout of the Republicans 
was the saddest thing which had happened to Blaine. 
His tactics had miscarried; his eloquence had been 
unheard; he was stranded, without a programme, 
and with an uncertain party following. 

All this will explain his opposition to the settle- 
ment of the Behring Sea question. By playing a 
game of “bluff,” making needless warlike prepara- 
tions, and appealing to the Anti-British section of 
the people, he hopes to regain his standing as a 
“statesman.” He enjoys twisting the lion’s tail, 
and the lion does not seem to be the least disturbed 
by the operation, which amuses but does not excite 
the American people. Any act of aggression by 
this country would facilitate Blaine’s designs. His 
attempt to frustrate a peaceful and early settle- 
ment of this question is all the more contemptible 
when it is remembered that the Pan-American Con- 
ference, of which he was chairman, expressed the 
wish “that all controversies between American 
countries and the nations of Europe may be settled 
in the same manly way ’’-—namely, by arbitration. 

This blustering dervish of American politics is 
now ina hopeless condition. The blight of Blaineism, 
which has overspread the country, and corrupted 
everything with which it came in contact, has at 
last come home and smitten its author. It will 
disappear with the next Presidential Election. 
Blaine’s ambition has o’erleapt itself. In the 
language of his countrymen, he is “ a back number.” 


A FAIR INDIVIDUALIST. 


OBODY in these days is so belated as to discuss 

the subjection of woman. The question is no 
longer whether women shall be emancipated, but 
what they shall do with their freedom. Man who 
has boasted of his superior vision is still shackled by 
conventions. He peers into the problems of Social- 
ism if he is an advanced thinker; if his mind is con- 
servative he piles musty books against the door to 
keep out the revolution. But woman walks in the 
free air, and gives full rein to her fantasy. She 
smiles at the short-sighted folly which supposes that 
she will be content with the suffrage, as if going to 
the poll with a herd could satisfy her masterful 
spirit. Why should she surrender her liberty to the 
wire-puller, and incline her ear to the clamour of 
faction, and blunt her faculties with the statute- 
book? Why not make her sex really independent 
by showing that “the fussy and mouse-screeching 
woman” is a mere survival of a bygone servitude? 
It is a common taunt that women are still the 
slaves of timid whims ; worse than that, it is asserted 
that they cannot forego the companionship of men, 
and that they never dream of burying themselves in 
the solitudes of Nature, to commune with green trees. 
A man will sometimes roam deserts and explore 
jungles for pure love of wandering, and indifference to 
the chatter of cities. But when is such an enterprise 
expected from a woman? Who amongst the fair is in- 
dividualist enough to exile herself from fashion, and 
proclaim the sufficiency of her own society in some 
obscure corner of the world where there is nothing 
to do but study the ways of peasants, indolent and 
not very clean, to wear male attire occasionally 
toned by a skirt “ flapping behind,” to give cigarettes 
to the children, and do battle with entomological 
despots? No one who has read “A Girl in the 
Karpathians” can hesitate to affirm that Miss Ménie 
Muriel Dowie is the perfect heroine of this achieve- 
ment. Her frank individualism may be summed up 
in a sentence—“ I have never envied man his appear- 
ance, only the superior convenience of his clothing.” 
There is a fascinating portrait in this volume which 
ought to convince the most hardened of male egotists 


that even in costume any competition with the 
feminine individualist is quite hopeless. And how 
can the most promising hermit eclipse a lady who 
declares that she is satisfied “ with the companion- 
ship of beasts”? ‘*My whole scheme of thought,” 
Miss Dowie tells us, “can be a finer thing when I 
am not enmeshed in sordid calculations for my own 
good, or, indeed, the good of other people.” Women 
are expected, soméhow, to busy themselves with the 
good of others; but that is a tradition which Miss 
Dowie defies in the thoroughness of her revolt. The 
individualist muses on the superiority of Nature to 
mankind, and, instead of making sordid calculations 
for anybody’s benefit, refreshes herself with Epic- 
tetus and frequent baths. 

But it would be a mistake to judge this charming 
book by the haphazard philosophy of a young 
woman who is suddenly emancipated from skirts. 
Miss Dowie’s gifts are an unflagging vitality, a 
boundless enjoyment of novelty, an eye for natural 
beauties, a keen sense of fun, and a very happy 
command of picturesque phrase. There is certainly 
no sordid calculation for the good of tourists. No- 
body will be tempted to visit Ruthenia by Miss 
Dowie’s account of the Karpathians, which loom in 
her background with exceeding vagueness, or by the 
manners of the peasantry, who are submissive and 
occasionally intoxicated. The life in a Ruthenian 
farm, which is described with many vivid touches, 
would have no charm for wanderers in quest of a 
“health resort,’ and projectors of hotels are not 
likely to search Miss Dowie’s coloured map of Poland 
for desirable sites. In a word, there is nothing in 
the book but the personality of the writer. There 
are no adventures, and yet there is not a dull page. 
Provoking possibilities of romance hover round the 
figure of a Polish painter, who does nothing, how- 
ever, more thrilling than the retrieving of Miss 
Dowie’s watch. A Nihilist refugee, who has been 
crossed in love, seems a likely subject for some- 
thing explosive, but he is content with Miss 
Dowie’s head painted on the lid of a box. This 
incident is handled with no common deftness; and 
the Pole must have been remarkably skilful with his 
pigments, for he changed the colour of the model’s 
hair twice with a rapidity seldom seen off the stage. 
Of the Ruthenian fleas Miss Dowie writes with the 
fulness of a connoisseur and a literary abandonment 
which has rarely been prompted by such a theme. 
“There are times when one’s relations and one’s old 
associations, one’s career, one’s creed, and one’s 
immortal soul retire beyond the line of sight, be- 
come insignificant, are as nothing, and there is no- 
thing of any moment, of any present or future 
interest save fleas.” This is the exuberance of the 
individualist who fills the universe with marching 
insects, and looks out of the window in the morning 
on “a world without a flea-bite.” But the humour 
of the passage, though a trifle too robust perhaps for 
readers who do not consider the flea a proper sub- 
ject for the exercise of feminine eloquence, is not 
unworthy of Mark Twain. You close the book with 
a sense of gratitude to the peasants in their pic- 
turesque garb who gazed curiously at the “ flap- 
ping” skirt, to the girl who hacked her finger 
off that the individualist might show her dexterity 
and presence of mind in binding up the wound, 
to the small boy who ran beside the horse, and 
suggested “the idea of plaiting Jasio two grass 
garters with which he could bind up those pre- 
cious trousers,” to the innumerable streams which 
offered endless opportunities for a swim, to the 
Polish language, a printed page of which is like 
“nothing but a frog pond in spring,” simply because 
they all ministered to the fair individualist’s spark- 
ling fancy. As the artistic expression of a fresh and 
buoyant temperament this work has a singular 
interest. But it is quite needless for Miss Dowie to 
talk of renouncing “the purely objective life” in 
order to get on speaking terms with her real self, for 
her volume is a series of the most animated conver- 
sations with that extremely vivacious entity. 
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A WET BANK-HOLIDAY. 

NE cannot help feeling some slight sympathy 

with the vendor of ice-cream who was recently 
called upon to make the old sad decision between 
forty shillings or a month’s imprisonment. He had, 
it is true, induced a number of small children to 
gamble and had cheated them; and in this we feel 
that he was very wrong. But we can understand 
how, deluded by the promise of May, he found it 
necessary to add to such a stall some additional 
attraction, although this attraction should not have 
been a gaming-wheel. ‘The number of glasses of 
cream received by the children varied according to 
the number at which the indicator on the board 
stopped.” Certainly the police were right to inter- 
fere. We do not know, of course, how high the 
numbers went; but suppose that the indicator had 
stopped at twenty-four, and that the man had been 
honest, the thing would have been little short of 
murder. Failure at this form of gambling might 
perhaps be the result of the breakdown of a system: 
certainly a breakdown of the system would be the 
result of success. Still, the weather might well have 
driven any vendor of ice-cream to desperation. And 
it was never worse than on Whit-Monday. 

Wet, chilly, and gloomy, it would have been bad 
enough if it had been an ordinary day; being a bank- 
holiday, it was the more depressing. The ther- 
mometer in London never rose above forty-three 
degrees; and however interestingsuch a day may have 
been as a curiosity of temperature, its occurrence 
on Whit-Monday was peculiarly unfortunate. Yet 
cold weather alone would not have kept the pleasure- 
seekers indoors; it was the rain that so completely 
spoiled the holiday, as can be seen from the record 
of the railway traffic. There were some, of course, 
who defied the weather, but they were comparatively 
few, and they must have taken their pleasure very 
sadly. On Whit-Monday last year ten thousand pas- 
sengers booked to Hampstead Heath by the North 
London Railway; this year they were less than 
two thousand. One cannot wonder at it. To sit on 
wet grass in wet clothes and eat wet sandwiches; 
to swing on a wet swing and ride on a wet 
donkey, cannot be counted among the pleasures 
of life. The majority seem to have spent the 
day at home, or at some place of amusement where 
shelter was provided. There were over fifty thousand 
at the Naval Exhibition ; and at the Royal Aquarium 
a larger number of visitors was recorded than on any 
other similar occasion. On a wet bank-holiday the 
Londoner has great advantages over the provincial ; 
but this is not much consolation for him; for on a 
Whit-Monday in the middle of May he expects to 
enjoy himself out of doors, in the open air. A few 
hours spent in the stuffy atmosphere of some crowded 
place of amusement ‘do not make a holiday. This 
year the disappointment was the more irritating, as 
at the commencement of last week it almost seemed 
that the summer weather had begun. But the 
English summer is coquettish; it advances a little 
way, and then withdraws; and sometimes it for- 
gets to come back again. Probably, the only 
people who were pleased with the rain and the 
cold of Whit-Monday were the publicans and 
the proprietors of places for indoor amusement. 
On Tuesday the weather was the excuse pleaded 
by many of the “drunk-and-disorderlies;” such 
weather may account for the dishonesty of an ice- 
cream vendor, the failure of a fruit crop, or the 
furious driving of a cab. It may be held responsible 
for almost anything. And unfortunately we cannot 
hold anyone responsible for the weather; we cannot 
suppress it by an Act of Parliament, nor have it 
altered in any way, and, above all, we cannot fore- 
tell it with absolute certainty. And for this reason 
it seems that there is no practical remedy for the 
disappointment of a wet Whit-Monday. To alter 
the date would be of very little use, since we cannot 
be certain of fine warm weather on any single day 
of the year. Perhaps it is worth while to ask 


whether it would be possible to give an extra day 
when a bank-holiday has been so completely spoiled, 
when we have got nothing from it but the ruin 
of clothes, tempers, and constitutions. 


GREAT WITS AND MADNESS.* 


“ HINKING,” says Mr. Oscar Wilde in his new 
book, with a magnificent disregard of the 
seventy and seven writers who have anticipated the 
remark—“ thinking is the most unhealthy thing in 
the world, and people die of it, just as they die of 
other diseases.” To say so, and have done with it, is 
pardonable enough. But now there comes along a 
Mr. J. F. Nesbit who says the same thing in other 
words. “Genius, insanity, idiocy, scrofula, rickets, 
gout, consumption, and the other members of the 
neuropathic family of disorders, are so many differ- 
ent expressions of a common evil—an instability or 
want of equilibrium in the nervous system ”—that. 
is Mr. Nesbit’s way of putting it; and the mischief 
about Mr. Nesbit is that he sits down and proves it. 

For learn of the wise, and perpend. Swift was 
mad, and Dr. Johnson, Cowper, Southey, Shelley, 
Byron, Campbell, Goldsmith, Charles Lamb, Landor, 
Rousseau, Chatterton, Pascal, Chateaubriand, George 
Sand, Tasso, Alfieri, Edgar Allan Poe (theirs was the 
derangement, but the arrangement is Mr. Nesbit’s). 
Milton’s family was cranky, and Wordsworth’s and 
Sir Walter’s and Victor Hugo’s and Sheridan’s and 
Coleridge’s and Bach’s and Handel’s and Mozart's 
and Mendelssohn’s and Donizetti's and Schumann’s 
and a few score besides. They were all mad, my 
masters, or inclined to it. Poets, painters, musicians, 
statesmen, generals—all go to swell Mr. Nesbit’s 
bag. Thackeray, George Eliot, Wilkie Collins, and 
Browning were “neuropathic” subjects; and Bal- 
zac, Dumas, Alfred de Musset were eccentric; and 
Flaubert was an epileptic. Alexander, Julius Czesar, 
Marlborough, Clive, Napoleon, and Wellington; 
Turenne, the Prince Eugéne, Mahommed, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Joan of Arc, Charles V., Frederick the 
Great, Peter the Great, Cromwell, Warren Hastings, 
Brougham, Lord Beaconsfield, Charles Darwin, and 
Zerah Colburn, the calculating boy, all hovered on 
the verge of insanity and had undesirable kinsfolk. 
And as for dear Joseph Addison, he died at forty- 
seven of asthma, and “there is evidence that he was 
addicted to drinking, and that, despite his brilliant 
social position, he suffered from depression of spirits. 
He left a daughter, who was weak minded.” And 
good Mr. Nesbit he hath them in his game-book. 

Is this all? By no means. Mr. Nesbit brings 
down Carlyle, Burns, Dickens, Wesley, Luther, 
Cardinal Newman, George Fox, Bunyan (we love 
this arrangement), Wilberforce, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Turner, the Herschells, Newton, Kant, Bacon, 
Comte, Swedenborg, Galileo, Watt, Faraday, and 
Michel Angelo. ‘“ Altogether,’ says he, “I have 
dealt specifically with some 250 men”—125 brace, 
and more power to Mr. Nesbit’s elbow: for Mr. 
Nesbit, as we have remarked, sits down and proves 
his case. 

Here it is. All men of genius are mad, or ought 
to be. Their parents die young, their children have 
the rickets, and their uncles and brothers are ne’er- 
do-wells. Southey’s brother Edward was a bad lot; 
likewise Byron’s grandfather John, and Campbell’s 
brother Daniel, and Milton’s nephews, Edmund and 
John Philips, and Sheridan’s son Tom, and Sir 
Walter’s brother Daniel, and Tom Moore’s son Tom, 
and Bramwell Bronté, and Balzac’s brother, and 
Shakespeare’s and Michel Angelo’s, and so on, down 
to Charles Newman, the Cardinal's brother, who, 
very strangely, “while emerging from his teens re- 
nounced all his relatives on the ground that they 
were too religious.” In fact, “ ne’er-do-wellism,” as 


*The Insanity of Genius. By J. F. Nesbit. London: Ward & 
Downey. 1891. 
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Mr. Nesbit calls it, seems to be the narrow dis- 
crimen of safety between genius and epilepsy or 
scrofula. And the worst of Mr. Nesbit is that he 
proves it. 

Tired of more sportsmanlike methods, in a world 
so crammed with genius, Mr. Nesbit occasionally 
indulges in a battuwe. Here is one, in a corner of 
painting-fellows—* Giorgione, remarkable for his big 
body and big head, lived an extravagant life and 
was notorious for his love adventures; Tintoretto 
died of an incurable disease of the stomach; Paul 
Veronese left a gifted son, who died at twenty- 
six; Botticelli at sixty-four was completely broken 
down in health and ‘hobbled about on crutches’ ; 
Leonardo da Vinci's right arm became paralysed ; 
Rubens died of gout, which attacked him at fifty ; 
Raphael, addicted to sexual excesses, died at thirty- 
seven; Albert Diirer was consumptive ; Claude 
Lorraine succumbed to gout; Salvator Rosa sank 
into imbecility: Benvenuto Cellini had hallucinations 
of sight in the form of ecstatic visions; Vandyck was 
melancholic and died at forty-one of ‘ disappoint- 
ment’; Watteau was also melancholic, his early 
death being attributed to ‘deception in love.’ ”’— 
63 brace. 

Then again “Homer is reputed to have been 
blind. Sophocles was accused by his sons of being 
unable to manage his affairs” but why go 
on? If Sophocles was what is termed a “neuropath,” 
most people will give Mr. Nesbit all the others and 
agree that genius is a terrible disease, comforting 
themselves with the fact that it isn’t catching, and 
that, if they happen to be born of distinguished 
parents, the chances are about three to one that 
they take it in the mild form of scrofula, or dicing. 
We are rather upset, however, about Shakespeare. 
Mr. Nesbit—who has a hawk’s eye—has detected 
that the poet’s signature is shaky, and suspects that 
he died of epileptic fits—though, to be sure, as he 
observes, “there is also something to be said in 
favour of paralysis agitans, or ‘shaking palsy.” 
But in favour of shaking palsy we give no vote: 
we will let it go at epilepsy, because it is well 
known that Shakespeare never blotted out a single 
line, and this “fluency of expression,” says Mr. Nesbit, 
“occurs in insanity and may be temporarily increased 
by alcohol and other drugs. Evidently, there- 
fore, it depends upon a morbid excitability of the 
nerve-cells and fibres of the brain.” The worst of 
it is that Mr. Nesbit is equally deadly with either 
barrel. You no sooner determine to escape the im- 
putation of genius by writing with careful slowness, 
than he knocks you over with the remark that you 
are susceptible, like Flaubert, to the minutiz of 
style, and that “probably there is some affinity be- 
tween such a condition and the somewhat rare form 
of insanity called by the French la folie du doute 
and by the Germans Griibelsucht, or prying-mania, 
the essential feature of which is the obsession of the 
mind by a perpetual interrogation.” . . . How- 
ever, since we must be mad, let us at least take 
pains and be mad in a rare manner, rather than like 
a common Shakespeare. 

To help us in this pursuit of the rarer evil, Mr. 
Nesbit tells us something about literary style. “To 
express everything,” he says, “ overloads the reader's 
mind with detail.” The author of this aphorism is 
obviously neither scrofulous nor epileptic. ‘“ Long 
parentheses or suspensions of the interest are 
fatiguing.” Do you doubt this? Mr. Nesbit proves 
it: the fatigue arises “from the greater ex- 
penditure of nerve energy required to estab- 
lish the necessary organic cohesions in the brain, 
and for the same reason, vague, abstract terms 
call for a greater effort on the reader’s part than 
direct word-pictures. To ‘send a man to prison’ 
is a more forcible expression than ‘to punish 
him in accordance with the regulations of the 
penal code.’ ‘ Beware of the bottle’ is better than 
‘be careful not to indulge in intoxicating fluids.’ ” 
Dear Mr. Nesbit! Did it never occur to him, while 
he was proving so much, that the line “ Great wits 


to madness nearly are allied” was better than 
“Genius and insanity are, in reality, but different 
phases of a morbid susceptibility of, or want of 
balance in, the cerebro-spinal system”? But, as we 
have hinted, Mr. Nesbit (Lat. nesbo, I startle, nesbis, 
nesbit, etc.) is the very dickens. He not only asserts 
that Blake’s “ poems, too, are some of them admir- 
able”: but, faith, he prints one to prove it,and adds 
“ Blake died at seventy-one, childless.” 


THE PARIS SALON. 


M's after mile of glaring colour and vulgar 
pe drawing. Compressed into a phrase, that is 
my impression of the Salon of ‘91. I ask myself if 
the three thousand pictures I have run my eye over 
are the result of accident, or if they represent 
artistic decadence, having origin in the life of the 
nation and root in the system of teaching practised 
in Julien’s studio. It is tempting to think that 
nothing except Julien’s studio could produce such 
disastrous art. And now, while all the glaring 
nightmare of the Salon of ’91 is still upon me, I can- 
not resist asking those who are interested in art to 
read the paper in my book, “Impressions and 
Opinions,” entitled “Le Salon Julien.” Its in- 
tention is to show that just as Italian influence 
destroyed Dutch art in the seventeenth century, 
so French influence is destroying English art in the 
nineteenth. 

There are many who will not agree with such 
uncompromising depreciation of French influence, 
and these will affirm that our national health is 
absorbing French influence and French methods, 
that we are assimilating both, and that the inocu- 
lation may after all result in a new growth of 
English art. However this may be, and though 
signs of Renaissance are visible in England, certain 
it is that the Salon points to decadence. For 
twenty years Paris has given artistic suck to Europe, 
and now the prodigious breast seems exhausted ; 
not only Europe, bit America too has climbed about 
the great knees, and it is these foster children that 
she seems to have nourished best. So did my thoughts 
run as I wandered through the long galleries, look- 
ing vainly for something to praise, for something to 
admire, stopping occasionally before the work of 
English, American, or German artists, turning with 
horror from the French pictures. 

In the Salon carré there is an immense canvas by 
Paul Laurens—diplomats meeting. On the right, 
lines of men in black coats; on the left, groups of 
men in white coats. The blacks are thin and grey; 
the whites are thin and blue, not a rich or rare 
tone: the very type and epitome of all that is 
pedantic and sterile. On the next wall there is 
a battle of the Amazons, a mixture of crudely- 
observed nature and of ill-dreamed dream ; a thin‘ 
harsh palette, an unsympathetic execution. But 
next to this abortive composition there hangs a 
picture of some merit. In a large room, equally 
lighted, without any effect of chiaroscuro, there 
stands a group of village girls singing; a nun 
accompanies them on the harmonium; another 
nun beats time. The musical harmony, I hope, 
satisfies the nuns; the colour harmony satisfies me. 
Mr. Walter Gay, while employing a very subdued 
palette, has put a great deal of tone into the grey- 
blue dresses of the girls. In proportion, as the light 
reaches them, they vary from a rich violet to the 
pale grey, and the various transitions are most skil- 
fully managed, and are enforced by the cold black 
grey of the sisters’ habits. This painter has, I 
remember, a small picture in the Academy, and 
though not so striking as his Salon picture, it, too, 
contains some charming modulations in grey. 

I look round vainly for a good portrait. There is 
nothing so interesting, and no test so decisive, as 


portrait-painting. But I can find not even a passable 
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piece of portrait-painting. M. Humbert is certainly 
a painter of no very remarkable talent, and yet his 
portrait of a lady (844) is as good as anything I have 
as yet seen. It is done in a grey-blue tint, with 
some touches of gold to give an idea of richness. 
The face is harsh and hollow enough; but where 
it hangs, it is an excellent and striking piece of 
work. 

At last I come upon a picture! (597.) The 
fantastic palette of Rubens—that palette which 
Watteau appropriated with so much genius—Fantin 
Latour sometimes uses with charm and nine- 
teenth-century subtlety. The principal figure is 
bathed in rich yellow shadow, and upon the 
other all the light in the picture is concentrated. 
Of the monk nothing but the rich brown habit 
is seen. He is placed between the women in the 
foreground, his head sunk in his hands. But one 
does not think what is happening in the picture; 
a beautiful harmony of colour has been attained, 
and that is enough. 

The best lesson, however, may be learnt from the 
pictures of Lucien Doucet. M. Doucet was a pupil 
of Lefebvre and Boulanger. He worked for years in 
Julien’s studio, and at the Beaux-Arts, eventually 
acquiring the art of his masters. But being a very 
clever young man, M. Doucet is beginning to see now 
that the art of Lefebvre is a bout de crédit, and that 
it is absolutely necessary to seek an art more in sym- 
pathy with the taste of his generation. But new 
trousers cannot be made out of old trousers; and if 
you try, you will only succeed in pulling the old ones 
to pieces. This is simple enough, and yet it is what 
the world will not understand. How often do we hear 
people say, “ But a man must, in the first instance, 
learn his trade; when he knows it, let him become a 
realist, an impressionist, or anything he likes”! But 
a student of the Beaux-Arts cannot become an im- 
pressionist any more than one who grows up in 
the impressionist school can become a follower of 
Lefebvre. And poor Doucet’s attempts to modify 
his style are very pitiful. His portrait of his father 
and mother in the open air, with all the colours of 
the garden behind them, is really very sad; and 
if he continues, he will succeed only in pulling down 
the education that Lefebvre so laboriously built 
up. His portrait of the young lady in pink is 
like a page of Bourget et wne mauvaise. 

- It is, however, only fair to say that the 
mediocrity which draws out its prodigious length 
in the Salon attracts only casual glances from the 
endless and footsore crowd. Of the three thousand 
canvases, there is one about which anyone speaks, 
and it is doubtful if it would be spoken of were it not 
for its size. The “Taking of Babylon,” by M. Roche- 
grosse, is, past question, a colossal picture, but it may 
be very well doubted if it isanything more. You are 
at once forcibly reminded of one of those shops on 
the boulevard in which Algerian things-are exposed 
for sale. True that in the picture there are numerous 
naked women, and they lie on couches covered with 
red and green silk which has clearly come from the 
boulevard. On the left there is a great staircase, 
covered with red cloth, which came from the boule- 


’ vard; there is a great meat-pie, which came from 


the boulevard, and the roses and lilies among 
which the women lie came from the boulevard. 
And the women? They, too, came from the 
boulevard. And overhead the air is filled with 
banners, all of which may be‘ seen from time to 
time in the Algerian shops on the boulevard. On 
the right, through the brazen gates, there is a view 
of the city in the early morning, and the hosts of 
Cyrus are approaching—approaching as might a 
posse of policemen going to quell a disturbance in a 
disorderly neighbourhood. Everywhere is wanting 
that element of grandeur and mystery which Martin 
conveyed so admirably in his magnificent design 
of Fg re rrrhy feast, and in its place much crude 
and theatrical display—a French Rider Haggard 
that is all! =" 

The composition of the palette is even worse 


than the design. No one colour predominates 
and carries away the picture, the red staircase 
does not do this; and the various green and pink 
silks are so ignorantly distributed that they clash 
in painful discord, instead of reacting one upon the 
other and enforcing the intention of the whole. The 
women that fill the foreground are all, like every- 
thing else in the picture, from the boulevard. The 
painter said, “Rubens did not attempt to render 
racial characteristics, why should I?” Why, indeed ? 
But Rubens painted the Antwerp sailors that served 
him for models for his Apostles miraculously well: 
M. Rochegrosse has painted his boulevard models 
with the same commonplace that every other second- 
rate modern French painter manifests when he at- 
tempts the nude. The drawing is wanting in per- 
sonal observation, and the painting is the monoton- 
ous pdt pleinee according to the rules that obtain 
at the Beaux-Arts. I do not think I have ever 
seen any picture more gross or more commonplace, 
and, I will add, more repugnant to artistic taste 
laid on. It is said that it will receive the medal 
of honour, and I have no doubt that it will 
receive it. 

As I wandered away from this detestable picture 
I noticed here and there some charming little can- 
vases. They were all by foreigners. I was attracted 
by two pictures by William Lee—unpretentious, 
superficial, if you will, but certainly refined. I 
noticed a charming picture by a German painter, 
M. Roeselier. The title of the picture is “La Fille 
de l’Aubergiste.” In a quiet, humble room one ray 
of sunlight enters from the garden seen through the 
window. The room is, therefore, steeped in grey 
shadow. A young girl lies dead, and her brothers— 
three boys, the youngest seven, the eldest perhaps 
twelve—stand about the bed. One is on his knees ; 
another bends to kiss his sister; the third stands at 
a little distance. Flower-pots bearing tall flowers 
have been set around the bed ; the mother sits in the 
background by the window. There is a depth of 
atmosphere in this room; the warm summer air 
circulates, and in the transparent shadow the figures 
appear. The picture is fullof subdued colour, and 
the walls are charmingly painted in sympathetic 
greys. The handling is rough and awkward, but 
the painter had something to say—and he said it 
thinking only of what he had to say; and in paint- 
ing, as in literature, sincerity is often enough. In 
the next gallery—which, thank Heaven! was the 
last—I noticed two portraits; neither was good, 
only good enough to attract the eye for a moment, 
but both were by Americans. Has every French 
painter of talent migrated to the Champs de 
Mars? G.M. 


THE DRAMA. 


TS Shaftesbury Theatre, swept and garnished, 
has been reopened, in the phrase of the tavern- 
window advertisement, “under entirely new manage- 
ment.” There is little, however, that is new in the 
play chosen for the house-warming, Handfast, by 
Messrs. Henry Hamilton and Mark Quinton, which 
belongs to the too familiar category of drawing-room 
melodrama. All the still-life element of the piece is 
of the very best; substantial furniture, elegant 
knick-knackery, a Bechstein piano, and some pretty 
things in Venetian glass. Item: a phial with an 
Arabic inscription, filled with poison handy for the 
nearest villain. Of course the contents of the phial 
are poured into one of the pretty things in Venetian 
glass, and thence down the throat of the hero, 
whose corpse, you will doubtless have guessed, is 
concealed in the piano. But you will have guessed 
too hastily; for that plot having already been 
appropriated by Mr. R. L. Stevenson for his “ In the 
Wrong Box,” Messrs. Hamilton and Quinton have 
had to be greatly daring in another way. Accord- 
ingly, they so order matters that the poison cures 
the hero (who is lying at the point of death 
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when it is administered), instead of killing him, 
while no more ignominious fate is reserved for 
the piano than to be strummed upon by the 
heroine in the intervals of a warm flirtation with 
a noble earl. The odd thing is that the noble 
earl and the pianist are already husband and 
wife, and don’t know it. You see, it happened in 
this way. When the hero lay, as he thought, on his 
death-bed, he determined to prevent his estate from 
passing to the villain, who is, naturally, his next-of- 
kin, by going through the form of marriage—un 
mariage blanc, M. Lemaitre would call it—with his 
brother’s widow. The wedding ceremony is as ro- 
mantic an improvisation as in the famous case, men- 
tioned in one of Horace Walpole’s letters to Mann, 
of the Duke of Hamilton who was married to Miss 


Gunning at midnight with the ring of the bedpost. 


A thick veil prevents the dying man (as in the 
parallel instances in Don César de Bazan and The 
Yeomen of the Guard) from seeing the face of his 
bride, who, once the knot is tied, beats a hasty retreat. 
Upon the bridegroom’s unexpected recovery the 
lady’s delicacy will not allow her to claim her rights, 
and when the pair subsequently meet again by 
accident they have both changed their names—the 
gentleman through his accession to an earldom, the 
lady, I fancy, out of complaisance to the plot-weav- 
ing necessities of Messrs. Hamilton and Quinton. 
And now, I trust, you understand how it is that the 
noble earl and the lady at the piano are husband 
and wife without knowing it. It is not so easy to 
understand why the lady, whose delicacy did not 
prevent her from marrying what Nora Helmer calls 
“a strange man” in order to become his widow, should 
shrink from taking her position as his wife. She 
has evidently not been persuaded by Sir Anthony’s 
famous remonstrance to Jack Absolute about the 
unreasonableness of wanting an estate without 
taking the live-stock with it. Nor is the series of 
artifices, by which the earl and the pianist are made 
to postpone the discovery of their relationship until 
the play is well-nigh over, entirely convincing. As 
for the machinations of the villainous next-of-kin 
and his still more villainous accomplice, who, foiled 
in their attempt to dispose of the hero by poison, 
plot to involve him in a duel with a foreign fire- 
eater who always “kills his man,’ the eupeptic 
playgoer, who rightly regards a melodrama rather 
as a chasse to his coffee than as an appeal to his 
reason, may find these grateful and comforting. The 
company of players engaged at the Shaftesbury, 
which includes Miss Winifred Emery and Miss Annie 
Hughes, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. W. L. Abingdon, and 
Mr. Lewis Waller, is far too good for the play. 

At the Criterion Mr. Wyndham now resumes his 
favourite impersonation of Rover in Wild Oats, one 
of those dashing, mercurial, voluble stage-types of 
which he is probably quite as good an exponent as 
either of the two great Rovers of the past—* Gentle- 
man” Lewis (for whom O'Keefe specially wrote the 
part), and Robert William Elliston. Leigh Hunt 
has left us a comparison between these two actors in 
the part, which Mr. Wyndham would seem to 
have pondered. “Elliston gives us an excellent 
picture of youthful animation, but it is an anima- 
tion corrected by an attention to the gentleman ; 
Lewis is all heart, all fire; he does not study 
forms and ceremonies, he is polite from a 
natural wish to please. In the scene where the 
young rustic expresses his admiration of Rover's 
theatrical talents and at parting shakes his hand 
with good-natured familiarity, Elliston in the midst 
of his reciprocal good-humour has too much the air 
of one who condescends; Lewis gives the bumpkin 
as hearty a shake as if it had been his brother, and 
forgets everything but the honest soul of his new 
acquaintance.” This, perhaps, is the very mint and 
anise and cumin of the older criticism; but, were 
one so minded, one could discern in Mr. Wyndham’s 
rendering of the part precisely the points which 
Leigh Hunt detected in Lewis's. Mr. David James, 
after a prolonged absence through illness, returns to 


the Criterion to play his old part of the jolly sea- 
dog, John Dory, that delightful specimen of the 
stage-sailor as our forefathers liked to picture him, 
before the combined influence of Nelson’s victories 
and T. P. Cooke’s heroics degraded him from a genial 
droll of comedy to a mere hero of transpontine melo- 
drama. Mr. Edward Righton is once more the 
choleric Sir George Thunder, Mr. Blakeley a too 
farcical Ephraim Smooth, Mr. Giddens a too panto- 
mimic Sim, and Miss Mary Moore the most charming 
of Quakeresses. 

One wonders how many of the Criterion audience 
would be able, if challenged, to “place” all the 
quotations from Shakespeare, Otway, Dryden, and 
“Rehearsal” Buckingham, with which Rover's con- 
versation is so liberally garnished. Even Mr. Churton 
Collins’s schoolboy—compared with whom Macaulay’s 
was the veriest ignoramus—might be puzzled to say, 
offhand, from what play the line “I am the bold 
Thunder!” is taken, and I am not at all sure that he 
would seize the allusion to Jaffier and the Senate. 
Did the strolling-players of O’Keefe’s day quote in 
this wholesale manner? Probably not. Though 
O’Keefe must have known the type well enough, 
having been an actor himself, it would be absurd 
to suspect him of any attempt to present, in 
Rover, a realistic study of the histrionic tempera- 
ment. Some interesting particulars in regard to that 
temperament, considered physiologically, are to be 
gleaned from a recently issued work on the “Insanity 
of Genius,” by Mr. J. F. Nisbet, whose experience 
as a dramatic critic should give his investigations on 
the theatrical side of his subject especial value. Mr. 
Nisbet’s apparent conclusion that the acting faculty 
in its highest development, like all other manifesta- 
tions of genius, is “a morbid susceptibility of the 
cerebro-spinal system,” will give some of our players 
a rude shock. Certainly our friend Rover, or for 
that matter O’Keefe himself, would have been much 
astonished to learn that he had a cerebro-spinal 
system at all. A. B. W. 


THE WEEK. 


It used to be said of the late LAURENCE OLIPHANT 
that he might be seen any afternoon in May walking 
along Pall Mall with a king leaning on one arm and 
a prince on the other. The story of his remarkable 
life, as told by Mrs. OLIPHANT, will revive many an 
old memory. Noman had “lived” more thoroughly 
than the ex-diplomatist, ex-M.P., ex-journalist, ex- 
man-about-town, who became the devout follower 
of a religious impostor in America, for his sake 
surrendering everything that he had once held 
precious. Mrs. OLIPHANT’S book may well claim a 
place among the books of the year. In all her 
experience as a writer of romance she had never had 
& more romantic topic than that furnished by the 
career of her namesake. 


Mr. SAMPSON, the editor of the Referee, and Mr. 
EvAns, the editor of Vanity Fair, are two of the 
victims who have succumbed to the influenza during 
the past week. In other quarters of the world of 
journalism the malady has also prevailed extensively. 
Mr. Lucy was one of those who suffered severely 
from it before the Whitsuntide recess, and Mr. 
CLAYDEN and Mr. Justin McCartuy have both 
been laid aside from active work. Happily, the 
epidemic does not appear to be spreading, and few 
new cases have been reported during the present 
week. Among the deaths recorded during the last 
day or two is that of Mr. DONALD MACLENNAN, the 
only surviving brother of the late Mr. J. F. Mac- 
LENNAN, the author of the well-known work on 
“ Primitive Marriage.” Mr. DONALD MACLENNAN, in 
addition to editing his brother's writings, was himself 
at one time a regular contributor to the Spectator 
and other reviews. His death occurred after only 


two or three days’ illness. 
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“T. H.” writes: “The picturesque and forcible 
pen of Mr. JAMES RUNCIMAN, one of the strongest 
and most versatile journalists of the day, has been 
very nearly stayed by death. His friends will 
learn with much more than regret that the stal- 
wart athlete of six feet three, who was wont 
to hit as straight and as hard with the gloves 
as with the pen, has been lying as weak as a child 
for ten days past at a hydropathic establish- 
ment at Matlock. The doctor who received him 
with the assurance that he ‘ ought to have 
been dead before he started from London,’ has been 
up with him night and day since then, and says 
now that he will pull him through. In his vigorous 
days, when he spent a winter on the North Sea, in 
the interests of the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, 
he could take his turn at the helm through the 
roughest nights, and go down to his cabin after- 
wards to write the articles which drew the practical 
sympathies of the Queen. As he is still very much 
on the right side of forty, he is not likely to be 
spared from the ranks of journalism.” 


Mr. CALDERON’s picture of St. ELizABETH’s 
“great act of renunciation” has provoked a delight- 
ful controversy, in which theologians, archeologists, 
artists, men of letters, and Mr. HuxLey have all 
engaged con amore. What was the exact degree of 
nakedness attained by the royal saint when she 
stripped herself before the altar, and what was the 
real character of CONRAD of Marburg, seem to be the 
two chief points in this engaging discussion. So far 
as the former is concerned, we believe that common- 
sense will lead most persons to the conclusion that 
Mr. CALDERON has exaggerated the penance imposed 
upon herself by the Queen. She might well strip 
herself bare of all luxuries and personal adornments, 
and yet remain decently clad. As for Conrap of 
Marburg, for whose character FATHER CLARKE 
vouched in the early part of the controversy, all 
that need be said is that he has fallen into the hands 
of PRorEssoR HUXLEY, who has reduced him to a 
condition of moral nakedness as complete as the 
physical nudity he is said to have imposed upon his 
spiritual pupil. 


THE worthy people who discussed the abolition 
of competitive examinations after a breakfast at 
St. James’s Hall last Tuesday, undoubtedly deserve 
a good deal of sympathy, though they assuredly 
overstated their case. Examinations at Oxford, 
for instance, are only “competitive,” in the strict 
sense, for scholarships and fellowships; and the 
fact was overlooked that, though there are not 
University examinations in Germany, there are 
severe examinations to be passed before any pro- 
fession can be entered—even that of a University 
Lecturer or Privat-Docent, still more for teachers in 
public schools. Then, if we are to have the German 
“freedom of hearing and freedom of learning,” plus 
pass examinations, the difficulty already felt in finding 
examiners in out-of-the-way subjects at the Universi- 
ties will be increased twenty-fold. It is not usually 
difficult to find an examiner of some eminence, but 
it is hard to know what his standard of merit is, and 
still harder to prevent the candidate from finding 
out his special fads and profiting by the knowledge. 
Then, the fact that Germany ts ahead of England in 
learning—deplored by PROFESSOR SONNENSCHEIN—is 
surely due to the fact that there are (counting the 
German Universities outside Germany) some twenty- 
six of these institutions competing for Professors ; 
and that the road to success is to make discoveries 
and embody them in big books, which may, and 
frequently do, contain a grain of ascertained fact 
to a pound of pure hypothesis. 


BESIDES, for the ordinary man who in after-life 
has to “get up” the details of law or politics or 


business, the examination drill is really good disci- 
pline. There is plenty of drudgery to be done in 
this world, much of it against time. Opponents of 
examination often talk as if life were to be spent 
entirely in studying the most interesting parts of 
one’s favourite department of literature or science. 


THERE are some curious slips in SIR WILLIAM 
FRASER’S book on DISRAELI, difficult to account for 
in one so well informed as Sir WILLIAM upon things 
in general, and things Disraelitish in particular. Sir 
WILLIAM is surprised that no one has pointed out 
the resemblance (not very obvious to us) between 
“ Pelham” and “ Vivian Grey,” but will not “ impute 
to DISRAELI the slightest want of originality.” The 
indictment, if preferred, would be immediately 
quashed by the discovery that “ Vivian Grey” was 
published first. 


A MORE remarkable error is SIR WILLIAM'S mis- 
quotation of one of DISRAELI'S most celebrated 
passages, his comparison of SiR ROBERT PEEL’s aban- 
donment of his party on the Corn Law question to the 
treachery of the Turkish admiral who carried his fleet 
into the enemy’s port. Sir WILLIAM FRASER makes 
DISRAELI say that this occurred “in the late war 
between Turkey and Russia.” The speech was 
delivered in 1846, when there had been no war 
between Turkey and Russia for seventeen years. No 
such incident occurred, or well could have occurred, 
in any war between Turkey and Russia. It 
happened in the war between Turkey and Egypt 
in 1840. 


ANOTHER curious slip is the statement that Sir 
ERSKINE MAy’s work on the Rules of the House of 
Commons has been translated at the instance of 
GENERAL KLAPKA into the Czech language, and that 
the rules have been adopted in the Hungarian Par- 
liament. We have no doubt that Sir WILLIAM 
FRASER is perfectly aware that Czech is the language 
of Bohemia, nor that he meant to write “ Magyar.” 


Sir WILLIAM “has been told that DISRAELI 
admired SHELLEY and that school of poetry. I never 
heard him quote them.” DiISRAELI’s admiration of 
SHELLEY as a poet as well as a man is sufficiently 
discoverable from “ Venetia’; and if Sir WILLIAM 
had been versed in SHELLEY he would neither have 
failed “ to make head or tail” of “ The Revolutionary 
Epic,” nor have missed the discovery that DISRAELI 
has quoted SHELLEY to some purpose. The accusation 
of obscurity so often brought against DISRAELI’s 
epic is unjust; both its language and its purpose are 
perfectly clear; its defect is that it is entirely 
artificial and unpoetical. Its want is not “light,” 
but “ leading.” 


Ir the third volume of FLAUBERT's “ Correspond- 
ance,’ just published by M. CHARPENTIER, is not 
quite so interesting as the first two, its general effect 
is much pleasanter. FLAUBERT’S ideas have not 
changed: he is still the literary bigot, who hates the 
middle-classes, and who would, if he could, limit his 
public to one—himself. But the discouragement of 
his early years is over, and assured success has given 
a tone almost of buoyancy to his letters. One 
curious salutation in a letter to Louis BovILHEeT 
strikes the jubilant note: “I embrace you with all 
my heart and with all my literature.” Literature! 
it is always literature. To another friend, ERNEST 
FEYDEAU, he writes: “You carry great works in 
your brain.” FrybDEAU had given no proof of this ; 
but to FLAUBERT men who could not write well 
were the offscourings of the earth, and since he, 
a great writer, loved FEYDEAU, it was impossible 
that FEYDEAU could be other than a great writer. 
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PROBABLY the true contrast to FLAUBERT is not 
an English writer like BLACKMORE or HARDY, but a 
countryman and contemporary of his own who has 
survived him—M. ALEXANDRE DuMAS fils. Expres- 
sion was with FLAUBERT the beginning and the end; 
as his mother said of him, “the fever of phrase- 
making dried up his heart.’”” Two things he abhor- 
red—didacticism, and the direct revelation of an 
author’s personality. M. DuMAs, on the other hand, 
is a moralist despising literature as an art, a teacher 
who thinks that all literature which is not utili- 
tarianin its aim isweak-kneed and unwholesome. The 
effect of the work of both writers has been exactly 
the reverse of what they intended. FLAUBERT'S 
works have been of great educative value to literary 
men everywhere ; while M. DuMAs, the thinker and 
teacher, is looked upon in France not only as an im- 
moral writer, but as one who is so of set purpose. 


Two new poets have been revealed by M. ALFRED 
CAPUS to the astonishment, if not to the admiration, 
of the Parisians. One of these, STEPHANE POTEL, is 
only twenty-two, and it is on the strength of one 
poem, his only published work apparently, that the 
author is placed among the first poets of the new 
generation. This astonishing production is entitled 
“Carrefours d’ame” (PAPIGNOL ET CfE), which may 
be translated “Soul Krisscrossings.” It consists of 
only thirty verses, but M. CApus would require ten 
volumes in which to analyse them, for they contain 
“all the science, all the philosophy, and all the 
literature of the future,’ and constitute “the most 
exquisite cry that ever issued from human lips.” 
“Carrefours d’Ame” has been before the public for 
three years, so that the author was nineteen when it 
appeared. 

It is wise to take a long breath before entering 
on the briefest consideration of the work of the 
other poet whom M. Capus has brought to light. 
The majority of readers are still repelled by the 
four volumes of “ The Ring and the Book”; but who 
could face without blanching a poem in nine quarto 
volumes? Twenty years ago, M. ROLFE DUFLANE 
settled himself down to write; he wrote till he was 
forty, and the result now appears in the dimen- 
sions aforesaid, under the title of ‘“ Incendie 
du Coeur” (PAPIGNOL ET CIE). It appears that 
this gigantic work is a dishevelled torrent, 
consisting of alternate waves of verse and prose, 
and carrying all before it; in another image, “an 
opaque mass of black smoke striped with flame 
rolling through space.” The effect upon the reader, 
as one can well imagine, is frightful. The last part, 
“VEeroulement du Coeur” (the Caving-in of the 
Heart) “is the highest expression of human genius,” 
M. CaAPUS assures us; and then he lets us understand 
exactly what he means. Some detractors, he says, 
have detected analogies between M. DUFLANE’S work 
and those of MILTon and DANTE, but the former is 
to the two latter “ what CHATEAUBRIAND is to PAUL 
DE Kock.” 


It is extraordinary what can be done in the way 
of discovery if one only gives oneself to it. Besides 
two other poets of less note, M. Capus has on ex- 
hibition a novelist and a critic. The critic, M. 
PILowskI, is a fit companion for M. DUFLANE, and 
for him alone. The author of a history of literature 
in a hundred volumes is worthy to sit at the same 
table with the author of an epic in nine. This 
“brilliant and inexhaustible” critic begins his 
history with the sixteenth century before Christ, 
and intends to carry it on to “ the end of the world.” 
The first volume—M. PILowsk! is rather in the wake 
of his work—has recently appeared, but who the 
publisher may be and what it is all about we cannot 
tell. 


M. Capus’s novelist, UBALDE DURAND, is neither 
naturalist, realist, nor symbolist, but belongs to a 


school of his own. His discoverer calls him an 
“Inventiste,”’ because he invents new sentiments 
hitherto unimagined by the profoundest philosopher 
or the acutest analyst. The hero of his novel—* Le 
Cratére” (BENIET ET BLUCK)—is a young man who 
falls in love with a girl who has a wooden leg. She 
insists, however, on having a husband with an in- 
firmity similar to her own. SERVAGE, the hero, at 
once arranges to have his leg amputated, and appears 
before his beloved in the same condition as herself. 
The heroine had not meant that; it would be too 
ridiculous for a husband and wife to be lame exactly 
alike: could SERVAGE not get rid of the other limb? 
SERVAGE consents, and they are married. After 
such unexampled heroism on the one side, and such 
extraordinary devotion to the ideal on the other, 
one resents the tragic ending which M. DuRAND 
gives his story. 


THE presentation of KEATs’s letters to his sister 
to the British Museum by the family of SENoRA 
LLANOS (FANNY KEATS) is a graceful and_high- 
spirited act which everyone who respects literature 
will acknowledge gratefully. It is authoritatively 
stated that the family of SENoRA LLANOs could ill 
afford the loss of the Civil List pension which died 
with their mother, and that, therefore, the value of 
these letters was not a matter of indifference to 
them. Their determination to prevent, as far as 
they could, all traffic in letters which they had been 
taught to regard as sacred is on that account all the 
more honourable. 


TuHE Trustees of the British Museum have also 
come into possession of the manuscripts of all 
GEORGE ELIoT’s works, with the single exception of 
“Scenes of Clerical Life.” They were left to the 
late Mr. CHARLES LEWES, and after his death to the 
British Museum. The handwriting is beautifully 
neat and clear, and to each MS. is prefixed a dedica- 
tion to G. H. LEWEs. 


THe “Shakspere Quarto Facsimile Series” 
(QUARITCH) has just been completed with the issue 
of “The True Tragedy.” This work, which forms 
the basis of the third part of SHAKESPEARE’S Henry 
VI., has been photographed by Mr. C. PRAETORIUS 
from the unique copy of the 1595 edition in the 
Bodleian Library. Mr. T. TYLER writes the intro- 
duction. The price of the series of forty-three 
numbers is about thirteen pounds—a very moderate 
sum, only rendered possible by the mechanical process 
of photo-lithography. 


BEsIDES the small edition of SouTHEyY’s “ Life 
of Nelson” in their “ National Library,’ MEssrRs. 
CASSELL & Co. have published this most popular 
of biographies in a substantial octavo volume, with 
a good engraving of Sir WILLIAM BEACHEY’S 
portrait of the hero, and a preface, well written 
and very sensible, by Mr. J. K. LAUGHTON. 


WE have only one novel in three volumes this 
week, “Creatures of Circumstance” (LONGMANS), by 
Horace G. Hurcuinson. * Wedlock, and its Skeleton 
Key” (Low), by Hope-HuntLy; “ Khaled: a Tale 
of Arabia” (MACMILLAN), by F. MARION CRAWFORD; 
and “A Hidden Foe” (Low), by G. A. HENTy, 
are in two volumes. The current volume of the 
“ Whitefriars Library” (HENRY) is by Mr. Percy 
FITZGERALD, and is entitled, “Three Weeks at 
Mopetown; or, Humours of a Hydro.” Among 
other one-volume works of fiction may be men- 
tioned two translations published by MEssrs. EDEN, 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 
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REMINGTON & Co.—* The Governess,” from the Ger- 
man of S. MELNEC, and “The Daughter of the 
Commandant,” a version of POUSHKIN’s best prose 
work, by Mrs. MILNE HoME—and a collection of 
short stories by Mrs. ALFRED MARKS (MARY Hoppvs), 
entitled “ Orlando Figgins” (WARD & DOWNEY). 


Mr. FisHER UNWIN has some promising volumes 
in preparation for the “Adventure Series.” M. 
VILLARS will edit one on “Prison Breaking,” of 
which Casanova (with no amouwrs on this occasion) 
will be the hero. A volume on “ Irish Adventurers,” 
with illustrations, will be signed by Mr. W. B. 
YEATS; CAPTAIN S. P. OLIVER is putting into shape 
the “ Adventures of Count Beniowski in Hungary, 
Siberia, and Madagascar ;” and Mr. YorK POWELL, 
of Christ Church, Oxford, should not want material 
for his history of “ Perilous Captivities among the 
Red Indians.” 


THE subject of the nineteenth paper of the series 
entitled “ Booksellers of the Day,” running in the 
Publishers’ Circular, is the new London firm, MESSRS. 
A. & C, BLACK—new to London but known to every 


reader of English in the wide world. And not 


absolutely new to London either, for ADAM BLACK, 
the father of the present partners, started business 
in Fleet Street, in 1810, along with THomas UNDER- 
woop, in the shop which JoHN Murray II. had 
just left for Albemarle Street. His business in 
Edinburgh, however, which he had not given up, 
claimed all his attention, and he dissolved his 
partnership with UNDERWooD in 1813. It was in 
1827 that Messrs. BLACK acquired the copyright and 
plant of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” and in 
1851 those of SiR WALTER Scort’s works. Their 
career since then is known to all book-buyers and 
book-readers. It was all very well when Edinburgh 
was the “ Modern Athens” that the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” should issue from the “ grey metropolis 
of the North,’ but now that London is the one 
literary centre of Britain, it is more fitting that it 
should be sent out from Soho Square than from the 
shadow of Arthur's seat. 


THE RUSSIANS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By A BALKAN POLITICIAN. 


ape Hamburger Nachrichten has lately de- 
veloped, concerning the Eastern Question, a 
political theory which deserves more attention than 
has been given to it. Many people believe that that 
theory reflects nothing less than the personal con- 
victions of him who was as a giant among the 
statesmen and diplomatists of our time. But even 
if that belief is unfounded, there is still no doubt 
that the theory represents a particular school of 
German diplomatists who may, one day or other, 
again be entrusted with the guidance of Germany’s 
foreign policy, This possible emergency would be 
sufficient to justify a careful analysis of the theory 
in question. It is still more justifiable when we 
consider that among English statesmen there are 
not a few who, with regard to Constantinople and 
the Eastern Question, share the opinions expressed 
by Prince Bismarck’s Hamburg journal. 

What the Hamburger Nachrichten stated is 
this :— 

“At the present moment there is no danger to European peace on 
the part of Russia, for the simple reason that Russia is not yet pre- 
pared to wage war; but even when Russia has completed her arma- 
ments and stands perfectly ready to strike a blow, this blow is more 
likely to be directed against Constantinople than against her Western 
neighbours. Once in Constantinople, Russia could wait quietly to see 
what European Power would prefer to declare war rather than accept 


an arrangement; once in Constantinople, Russia will direct all her 
force to the Asiatic problem and leave Europe in peace.” 


Not very long ago I met a distinguished and 
experienced German diplomatist, and had with him 


an exhaustive discussion of the Eastern Question. 
To my great astonishment, he declared that not only 
has Germany no interest to oppose Russia taking 
possession of Constantinople, but Europe also, if she 
understood her own interests, would never try to 
prevent the Russians establishing themselves on the 
Bosphorus. For such an opinion he brought forward 
two arguments: one was that Russia, having satisfied 
her European aspirations by the possession of Con- 
stantinople, would leave Europe in peace, and turn 
all her attention to the conquest of Asia; and the 
other was, that Constantinople, by a mystic and 
telepathic force, always succeeds ih demoralising, 
and finally destroying, its masters! The Byzantine 
Empire died within its walls, the Ottoman Empire is 
dying out there under our eyes, and the day will dawn 
on which the world will see Constantinople become 
the grave of Russian power. 

Now, if such a theory had really emanated from 
Prince Bismarck himself, I would, with all respect, 
venture to say that never a Colossus made a more 
colossal mistake. It is impossible in the light of the 
teachings of history; it is impossible in the nature 
of things themselves. First of all, it is a mistake to 
believe that the ultimate object of Russian ambition 
in Europe is Constantinople. The Imperial seat on 
the Bosphorus is already now chiefly important as a 
point for further and higher departures. It is only 
a stepping-stone from which the Russian giant hopes 
to stride out to the Balkans, from the Balkans to the 
Carpathians, and from the Carpathians to the Baltic. 
Europe seems not yet fully awakened to the fact that 
Russia’s latest and greatest ambition is—the creation 
of a great Slavonic Empire, stretching from the 
Polar Sea to the Agean, and from the Elbe to 
Vladivostok, uniting all the Slavonian nations (Poles, 
Czechs, Croats, Serbians, Bulgarians) into one Russian 
nation under the sceptre of the Tzar, with one 
Russian language and one orthodox Russian Church 
for all. For the digestive power of such an empire, 
with its great experience in crushing and anni- 
hilating foreign elements, it would be no im- 
possible task to break and assimilate such hard 
and tough races as the Magyar, Roumanian, and 
Greek. 

The union of all the Slavs—that is, the trans- 
formation of all Slavs into Russians—is the one 
object of Panslavonie policy to-day. On that point 
there is no difference between official and non-official 
Russia. The only difference is in the methods and 
tactics employed to attain the end. Official Russia 
keeps silence and works; non-official Russia speaks 
loud and works just as diligently. Official Russia 
would prefer to go from the Bosphorus to the 
Balkans, and from the Balkans to the Baltic; while 
the Slavophils think it more urgent and safer to 
occupy first the Balkans and then the Bosphorus. 

Once in Constantinople, the Russians will neces- 
sarily find there new horizons opened before them. 
History repeats itself wonderfully in the Balkanic 
peninsula. Historic providence is re-acting there 
the same drama—though of course in quite a new 
“cast”—which it played on the Bosphorus in 
the fifteenth century. When Mohammed II. was 
battering with his big guns the shaking walls of 
“Stamboul,” he solemnly affirmed that once master 
of the city he would live for ever in peace with his 
Christian neighbours. But once in Constantinople, 
he found it impossible to keep that word, impossible 
not to conquer Morea, Albania, Serbia, and Bosnia— 
and all this within the first decade after the con- 
quest of Constantinople. It is a mistake to say that 
Mohammed II. was a man of bad faith. He could 
not help himself; he did only what was natural and 
inevitable. Place a strong and well-organised force 
in Constantinople, and the entire Balkan peninsula 
up to the Danube is nothing better than the glacis 
of the great citadel on the Bosphorus. The Turkish 
conquerors starting from Constantinople did not 
and could not stop on the Danube; they were 
hardly stopped at the chain of the Carpathians and 
under the walls of Vienna. 
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The Russians, when once in Constantinople, will 
have still more valid cause and greater necessity to 
cross the Danube and reach the Carpathians. The 
Turks were moved by physical causes and strategic 
considerations to invade Pannonia, and they were im- 
peded in their movements by the inimical disposition 
of the population of the peninsula. Ethnographic, 
political, and moral considerations will make it for 
the Russians impossible to leave “the Slavonic 
brethren ”’ between the Danube and the Carpathians 
—the Croats, Serbians, Slovaks of Hungary—under 
“foreign oppression”; and they will be in this 
gladly supported by the entire population of the 
peninsula. The position of the Russians in Con- 
stantinople will be immensely stronger than the 
position of the Turks there ever was. M. Stam- 
bouloff in Bulgaria, and M. Garashanin in Serbia— 
who defend the independence of their countries 
against Russian absorption—will have to abandon 
all further struggle on the day on which the 
Russians enter Constantinople. That struggle has 
some chance only as long as the Sultan reigns on 
the Bosphorus. On the day on which the Sultan 
is replaced by the Tzar, the independent national 
States of Bulgaria and Serbia are dead, and it will 
be soon a crime to pronounce their names in the 
provinces of “ the Tzar of all the Slavs.” 

The sudden appearance of the Russians in Con- 
stantinople will be inevitably followed by the sudden 
proclamation of the great “Slavonic Empire.” The 
immediate consequence of the establishment of the 
Slavonic Empire will be the extinction of the na- 
tional Slavonic States of Bulgaria, Serbia, Monte- 
negro. After some time there will be accomplished 
the next “ inevitable” extinction of the Roumanian 
and Magyar nationalities, clearly decreed by the 
Russian “ historic providence,” as everyone can see 
by a glance at the geographical position of those 
nations. The disappearance of the Greeks will be 
only a question of time. Slavonic elements are 
displacing the Greek rapidly from the Balkanic 
peninsula; there are no more Greeks in Roumelia 
nor in Thracia (except in Constantinople), and they 
have been dislodged from the greatest part of 
Macedonia. Once already, during the Middle Ages, 
Greece was colonised by Slavs and Albanians; and 
we would advise those who are inclined to optimism 
to study the works of Fallmerayer, Dr. Karl Hopf, 
and Buchon on the nature and extent of the once 
already accomplished Slavonisation of Hellas. 

Of course, all these doomed nations may together 
mean only “ Hecuba”’ to a certain school of German 
diplomatists. But this inevitable consequence of the 
Russian occupation of Constantinople does not 
exhaust all the “necessary consequences.” Only 
those who completely ignore the character of the 
Russian people and their Government can imagine 
that the Tzar will remain ten years in possession of 
Constantinople without taking by force of arms pos- 
session of Jerusalem. Taking Jerusalem means 
conquering Syria ; conquering Syria means to be the 
master of Port Said. Abyssinia is already now 
“ cultivated ’’ for Russian alliance, and the Abyssinian 
Church has been already taught to look to the Tzar 
as to its protector. Do the German diplomatists 
really think that the Tzar, when master of Constan- 
tinople, Jerusalem, and Port Said, will not be greeted 
by the Abyssinian people as their political protector 
the moment his eagles appear in the Red Sea? The 
Ottoman Sultans had no intention of conquering 
Hindostan, yet they found it “ inevitable” to conquer 
Egypt. At the Court of the Tzar in Constantinople, 
“historic providence” will repeat every day its 
watchword, “ Excelsior,” which, when interpreted 
there, would mean “India.” In fact, the German 
diplomatist who penned the article for the Hamburger 
Nachrichten tacitly admitted that Egypt might fall 
into “the new sphere of Russian interests” the 
moment that he admitted that Russia, leaving Europe 
in peace, would turn to Asia. It would be simply 
impossible for Russia to undertake from Constan- 
tinople her great conquest of Asia, without previously 


placing her garrisons in Egypt and taking possession 
of the Suez Canal. 

The political ambition of Russia, instead of being 
quenched in Constantinople, will be only intensified 
there. Nature has done all it could to give Con- 
stantinople chances to become the capital of an 
empire extending over three continents. And if 
there is any place which is predestined to be the 
capital of the “ Empire of the World,” certainly it is 
Constantinople. With an exhausted race and a 
Sovereign whose armies are not numerous and whose 
treasury is empty, it cannot aspire to its highest 
destiny. But once the capital of a Tzar who com- 
mands an army of three million soldiers, and who 
believes in his own predestination to be the one 
Tzar on earth, as there is one God in heaven, Con- 
stantinople would have all the chances to become 
the centre of the world and the capital of a Uni- 
versal Empire. 


THE MOURNER’S HORSE. 


ESTERDAY, on my way across the downs, I 

overtook the National Schoolmaster and walked 
some little distance with him discussing Mr. Goschen’s 
“Free Education” scheme and what would come of 
it. The Schoolmaster is town-bred,—a thin, clean- 
shaven man, whose black habit and tall hat, though 
considerably bronzed, refuse to harmonise with the 
scenery amid which they move. His speech is 
formal and slightly dogmatic. On the subject of 
Free Education he talked with angry positiveness, 
as one acquainted with the facts. His cold eyes 
sparkled behind his spectacles, and tucking his 
umbrella tightly under his armpit, he ticked off his 
arguments, tapping his right fore-finger on the palm 
of his left hand. 

Thus occupied, we were passing the low wall of a 
farmhouse on the edge of the downs, when an ugly 
sheep-dog—a grizzled, tailless brute—came leaping 
over it and flew at our legs. 

I had wheeled round and my ash-sapling was 
lifted for a blow when the schoolmaster arrested me 
with a peal of horrible, discordant laughter. He was 
crouching with a hand on either thigh, and his 
spectacles almost on a level with the dog’s jaws. 
His hat had shifted to the back of his head and the 
look of derision on his face was something devilish. 
At intervals of about three seconds he flung a yell 
of unnatural mirth straight in the dog’s face. Down 
went the brute’s tail, and he slunk round and back 
over the wall, rubbing his belly on the coping in his 
abject discomfiture. 

The schoolmaster straightened himself and 
resumed his sombre respectability at once. I 
stared back on the empty road without speaking. 
The man’s impish outburst, to tell the truth, had 
startled me not a little. I saw its success, of 
course, but somehow it had been too well done; and 
I wondered if he would take up his argument again. 

Instead, he chuckled drily after a moment and 
began :— 

“That's a better weapon than a gun.” 

“ Ridicule?” 

He nodded. 

“You used it uncommonly well,” said I. 

“Qh, it’s easy. The test of any creature—man or 
dog—is, Can he parry it? I never met one that 
could. You see, every living being has some secret 
shame: man or dog, we all pretend to be what we 
are not. It is all very well to say ‘like to the 
crackling of thorns under a pot,’ but the point is 
that we're all in the pot, and liable to be cooked.” 

He walked on a dozen steps, and resumed in a 
tone altogether lighter— 

“I'll tell you a tale, on this point, that may 
amuse you at my expense. I am London-bred, as 
you know—a Cockney in the grain to this day, 
though when I came down here to teach school I 
was barely twenty and now I'm fifty-six. "Twas 
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during the summer holidays that I first set foot in 
the neighbourhood, a week before school opened 
again. I came early, to look for lodgings and find 
out a little about the people and settle down a bit 
before beginning work. 

“The Vicar—the late Vicar—commended me to 
the farm-house we have just passed. It was occu- 
pied, in those days, by an old farmer called Retallack, 
a widower and childless. His sister, Miss Jane Ann, 
kept house for him; and these were the only two 
souls on the premises till I came and was boarded by 
them for thirteen shillings a week. For that price 
they let me have a bed-room, a fair-sized sitting- 
room, and as much as I could eat. 

“ A month after I arrived, Farmer Retallack was 
put to bed with a bad attack of cholic. This was on 
a Wednesday, and on Saturday morning Miss Jane 
Ann came to my door with a message that the old 
man would like to see me. So I went to his room 
and found him propped up in the bed with pillows 
and looking very yellow in the gills, though clearly 
convalescent. 

“*Schoolmaster,’ said he, ‘I’ve summat of a 
favour to beg o’ ye. You give the children a half- 
holiday, Saturdays—hey ? Well, d’ye think ye could 
drive the brown hoss into Tregarrick this after- 
noon? ’Fact is, my old friend Abe Walters, that 
kept The Packhorse, is lyin’ dead, an’ they bury en 
at half-after-three to-day. I'd be main glad to 
attend the feast an’ tell Missus Walters how much 
deceased ’Il be missed, but I might so well try to fly. 
Now if you could attend an’ just pass the word that 
I’m laid on my back with cholic but that you've 
come to show respect i’ my place—— There ’ll be 
lashins o’ vittles an’ drink: no Walters was ever 
interred under a kilderkin, exceptin’ their second 
child that died in teethin’—an’ he took a nine-gallon 
cask, besides port an’ sherry-wine to an uncertain 
amount. I had that from the mother.’ 

*“ Now the fact was, I had never driven a horse in 
my life and hardly knew (as they say) a horse’s head 
from his tail till he began to move. But that is just 
the sort of ignorance no young man will confess to. 
So I answered that I was engaged that evening. 
We were just organising night-classes for the young 
men of the parish, and the Vicar was to open the 
first, with a short address, at half-past six. 

“*VYou'll be back in loads o’ time,’ the farmer 
assured me. 

“*To tell you the truth,’ said I, ‘I'm not accus- 
tomed to drive much.’ 

“He declared that it was impossible to come to 
grief on the way, the brown horse being quiet as a 
lamb and knowing every stone of the road by heart. 
And the end was that I consented. The brown 
horse was harnessed by the farm-boy and led round 
with the gig while Miss Jane Ann and I were finish- 
ing our midday meal. And I drove off alone in a 
black suit, and with my heart in my mouth. 

“The brown horse, as the farmer had promised, 
was quiet asalamb. He went forward at a steady 
jog, and even had the good sense to quarter on his 
own account for the one or two vehicles we met on 
the broad road. Pretty soon I began to experiment 
gingerly with the reins; and by the time we reached 
Tregarrick streets, was handling them with quite an 
air, while observing the face of everyone I met, to 
make sure I was not being laughed at. The prospect 
of Tregarrick Fore Street frightened me a good deal, 
and there was a sharp corner to turn at the en- 
trance of the inn-yard. But the old horse knew 
his business so well that had I pulled on one rein 
with all my strength I believe it would have merely 
annoyed, without affecting, him. He took me into 
the yard without a mistake, and I gave up the 
reins to the ostler, thanking Heaven and looking 
careless. 

“ The inn was crowded with mourners, eating and 
drinking and discussing the dead man’s virtues. The 
Assembly Room at the back, where the subscription 
dances were held, was filled with a suffocating crowd, 
a reek of hot joints and the clicking of knives and 


forks. I caught sight of the widow moving up and 
down before a long table and shedding tears while 
she changed her guests’ plates. She heard my mes- 
sage and, welcoming me with effusion, hurried away 
to put on her bonnet for the funeral. 

“More than an hour later, I hurried back from 
the churchyard to the inn and told the ostler to put 
my horse in the gig. The funeral was over and I 
had not much time to spare. 

“*T beg your pardon, sir,’ the ostler said,‘ but I’m 
new to this place. Which is your horse ?’ 

“*QOh,’ I answered, ‘he’s a brown, You'll know 
him easily enough.’ 

“The man returned in about five minutes, 
‘There’s six brown hosses in the stable, sir. Would ’ee 
mind comin’ an’ pickin’ out your’n ?’ 

“T followed him with a sense of coming evil. Sure 
enough, there were six brown horses in the big 
stable, and to save my life I couldn’t tell which was 
mine. Of any difference between horses, except that 
of colour, I'd no idea. I scanned them all anxiously, 
and felt the ostler’s eye upon me. I had an impulse 
to confide my difficulty to him, but. reflected that 
this wouldn’t help me in the least. After a minute, 
pulling out my watch carelessly, I said— 

“*By George, I'd no idea it was so early! Never 
mind. I won't start for a few minutes yet.’ 

“This was the only course—to wait until the 
other five owners of brown horses had driven home. 
I went back to the inn and talked and drank sherry, 
watching the crowd thin by degrees and speeding 
the lingering mourners with all my prayers. The 
time dragged on till nothing short of a miracle could 
take me back in time to open the night-class. The 
widow came and talked to me. I answered her at 
random. 

“Twice I revisited the stable and, the last time, 
found but three brown horses left. I went back and 
consumed more sherry and biscuits. It was almost 
six o'clock by this time and the guests had dwindled 
to a dozen or less. Ten more minutes passed and 
there were left only the widow herself and a trio of 
elderly men. As I hung about trying to look un- 
bounded sympathy at the group, it dawned on me 
that they were beginning to eye me uneasily. I 
took a sponge-cake and another glass of wine. One 
of the men—who wore a high stock and an edging of 
stiff grey hair around his bald head—advanced to 
me. 

“*This funeral,’ said he, ‘is over.’ 

“* Yes, yes,’ I stammered, and choked over a sip 
of sherry. 

“* We are waiting—let me tap you on the back— 
we are waiting to read the will.’ : 

“T rushed out of the room and down to the 
stables. The ostler was harnessing the one brown 
horse that remained. ‘I was thinkin’ you wouldn’ 
be long, sir,’ he said; ‘you’re the very last, ’a b’lieve, 
an’ here ends a hard day’s work.’ 

“I drove off. It was nearly seven by this, but I 
didn’t even think of the night-class. I was wondering 
if the horse I drove were really Farmer Retallack’s. 
Somehow—whether because his feed of corn pricked 
him, or no, I can’t say—he was a deal more lively 
than on the outward journey. I looked at him 
narrowly and began to feel sure it was another 
horse. In spite of the cool evening a sweat broke 
out upon me. 

“ Reaching home, I found the farmer dressed and 
leaning on a stick in the doorway. 

“*Lor’ bless my soul,’ he hailed me, ‘I’ve been 
that worried about ye, I couldn’ stay in bed. The 
Parson’s been up twice from the school-house to 
make inquiries. Where, in the name o’ goodness 4 

“«That’s a long story,’ said I, and then, feigning 
to speak carelessly, though I heard my heart go 
thump,—‘ How d’ye think the brown horse looks 
after the journey ?’ 

“*Oh, he’s right enough,’ the old man replied 
indifferently ; ‘It ’d take a lot to hurt he. But——’ 


“ But I had never felt so glad in my life.” Q. 
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IN COLDEST ENGLAND. 


N General Booth’s great treatise on the gloom 
Which English people plunge their submerged sinners in, 
He says the Poor should have a nice warm room 
To eat their dinners in. 


Oh, that another prophet would appear, 
Who—with a philanthropic flourish—meant 
To grant the Wealthy a mild atmosphere 
For taking nourishment ! 


For at the merry-makings of the Rich— 
(As half their martyred visitors ean verify )— 
They are exposed to winds of heaven, which 
The strongest terrify. 


Through open windows round the festive board 
Catarrh and Influenza ride victorious, 
While (louder than at sea he ever roared) 
Sings rude old Boreas. 


The Poor inclement weather cannot bear 
Because their scanty clothes are worn to filaments ; 
But, at their revellings, the Wealthy wear 
As slight habiliments. 


Oh, that a modern prophet might arise, 
Who—having warmed and cared for the Democracy— 
W ould strive to shelter from the stormy skies 
The Aristocracy ; 


Who—like a true-born hero—would not mind 
A fashionable charge of incivility, 
If only he could come “ betwixt the wind 
And their nobility !” 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE TRUE LINES OF LAND REFORM. 


Srr,—A Bill has been recently introduced into the House of 
Commons and is now printed, which I think deserves the atten- 
tion of those who are interested in the development of the Liberal 
programme. It is entitled “A Bill to enable County Councils 
to Value and Purchase Land,” and is, I believe, the first attempt 
by a Bill to empower County Councils to acquire the whole of 
the unearned increment of land. It proposes to give County 
Councils power, acting in the public interest, to have land valued 
and to buy such land at any time within the next twenty years 
after the valuing of it. The price paid will be the fair market 
value at the time of the County Council’s purchase, minus so 
much as may be ascertained on the basis of the first valuation to 
be due to special increment in value arising from the increase of 
the population. There are three main principles contained in 
this Bill :—(1) That private rights of property in land ought to 
be freely bought up where desirable in the public interest. (2) 
That all future increase in the value of land which is not due to 
the exertions of the owner or occupier ought to belong to the! 
community. (3) That these two objects must be effected by, 
the action of local authorities. 

It is of course admitted that this Bill is neither complete 
nor final, but it certainly does contain these three principles, 
and does not contain anything which is in the least degree an 
obstacle to further developments. As such it may be hoped 
that it—or some measure like it —will receive the thorough-going 
support of Liberals; the principles at any rate are not new, 
and have met with some degree of approval already. Yet it 
appears, from the recent debate and division on Leasehold 

nfranchisement, that the great majority of the Liberal party in 
the House of Commons has either not accepted them or does not 
yet realise their full import. Now surely if—in spite of the 
adverse influences so freely exercised by persons of social posi- 
tion and wealth in the constituencies—the Liberal party is to 
rally to the poll a large majority of the electors, if, in other 
words, it is to be a party worth fighting and making sacrifices 
for, then its programme must contain some scheme of Land 
Reform which is not only large aud far-reaching, but capable of 
continuous and progressive application. The need for this has 
long been felt and diseussed by many members of the party. A 
want of scope and idealism has already become responsible for a 
certain apathy in the large cities; it will quickly become re- 
sponsible for something of the same sort in the counties when 
the natural gratitude for the Franchise has evaporated. The 
danger is real and the need great and pressing, but the most 
recent effort of the bulk of the party has been to enter a blind 


alley at the invitation of the promoters of the Leasehold En- 
franchisement Bill. In fact, the true state of the case is worse 
than this, for the Leasehold Bill, if it leads anywhere at all, is a 
step in the wrong direction. It certainly does not contain one 
of the three principles enumerated above, for it neither proposes 
to develop and stimulate the powers of County Gussie nor to 
acquire unearned increment for the community. It is no doubt 
a fact that it proposes to interfere with private rights in land, 
but it does so, not in the interest of the public, but of indi- 
viduals. This, unfortunately, is not all, for the following dilemma 
remains, and there is no escape from it. Either the Leasehold 
Bill would prove so inoperative as to make it not worth passing, 
or it would materially increase the number of electors personally 
interested in the private appropriation of the unearned incre- 
ment of land. In so far, atten as it operated at all, its 
effect must be directly adverse, first of all to the true principles 
of land reform, and secondly, even to the less complete method 
of taxation of ground rents on which the friends of Leasehold 
Enfranchisement rely so much. I hope I have already said 
enough to show that it was not in mere wanton lightness of 
heart, nor without great reluctance, that some half-dozen Liberals 
voted against the rest of their party on the leasehold question. 
At the same time, I trust it is not too late to urge those who 
voted for that Bill to consider how serious a matter this diverg- 
ence of principle on Land Reform may become. Surely it 
was not in vain that Tories, such as Mr. Bartley, effusively 
welcomed the Leasehold Bill as the great, if not the only, 
defence against what they call “wild notions of reform and 
alteration,” of which they will probably accept the County 
Councils Purehase and Valuation Bill as an_ illustration. 
The bulk of the Tory party no doubt voted against the 
Leasehold Bill, but they will vote for it with alacrity, and 
perhaps for State money to carry it out with, when some 
measure like the other Bill is supported by the whole party. 
This “wild notion” does not yet strike the Tory mind as serious, 
but it ought to be the business of Liberals to make it do so, and 
till this is done the party will be paralysed by discontent within 
and lack of enthusiasm behind it. On Land Reform especially 
ought the attitude of the Liberal party to stand out strong and 
clear before the country, and it is lamentable to find that on this 
point it does not yet appear as a whole to have reached the very 
elementary stage of distinguishing between opposites. Such at 
any rate is the view of the situation which was forced upon me 
by the Leasehold Debate ; in fact, Mr. Lawson, in his stout and 
able defence of the Leasehold Enfranchisement Bill, was driven 
inevitably by the logic of facts and the necessities of the case to 
argue in advance against the County Councils Purchase and 
Valuation Bill. It may be that the small minority of Liberals 
in that division were absolutely mistaken and almost perversel 

stupid; butif not, the state of things is serious and even critical. 
and it is time that we left what Mr. Meredith calls “ the region 
of dot-and-dash land,” and began to express clearly and define 
practically the course and development which Land Reform is to 
take.— Yours faithfully, EDWARD GREY. 

House of Commons, May 14th. 


MR. GOSCHEN’S REPUTATION. 


S1r,—I have read with much interest, and cordially agree 
with every word of your able article on lost Parliamentary 
reputations. Except extreme partisans, there are, I opine, few 
people who will criticise your inclusion in the category of the 
names of Mr. Matthews, Mr. Raikes, and the Attorney-General. 

There are still some, however, who believe in Mr. Goschen, 
notwithstanding his repeated blundering. One blunder over 
the match tax sufficed to wreck the financial reputation of Mr. 
Lowe—a man of greater intellectual powers than Mr. Goschen. 
Supporters of the present Government are fond of pointing to 
the conversion of consols as a great triumph. Now, has Mr. 
Goschen not received over this matter much unmerited praise ? 
Sic vos non vobis. It is now constantly overlooked that the 
key-note was struck many years ago by Mr. Gladstone, and that 
this question was quite ripe for settlement, and would have been 
settled in 1884 by Mr. Childers but for the factitious opposition 
of the Tories. 

Even here, as in other matters, Mr. Goschen scrupled not to 
descend to bribery, when he offered to all bankers or others 
eighteenpence for every hundred pounds of consols brought in 
by them for conversion.—I am, yours truly, J. B. 

May 18th, 1891. 


OWENS AND VICTORIA. 


Srr,—In your article on the London University in your issue 
of 16th inst., you say that “the alumni of Queen’s College and 
Mason College, Birmingham, or of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
will not be content until they have attained the status actually 
acquired by Owens College.” Permit me to pojnt out that as 
the Yorkshire College is one of the three Colleges of the Victoria 
University, its students are in precisely the same position as 
regards University privileges as those of Owens College.— 
Faithfully yours, M.A. 

Leeds, May 18th. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, May 22nd, 1891. 

A* essay of some interest might be written on 

the use of dialect in fiction. Most English 
and American novelists use it, and some with very 
considerable effect. This in itself—as most people 
will agree—is a healthy sign; for it means that 
“literary English” still draws on popular idiom for 
new vigour, and therefore is alive and growing. 
“No language,” says Mr. Lowell, “after it has faded 
into diction, none that cannot suck up the feeding 
juices secreted for it in the rich mother-earth of 
common folk, can bring forth a sound and lusty 
book. True vigour and heartiness of phrase do not 
pass from page to page, but from man to man. . . . 
There is death in the dictionary.” The last state- 
ment is a trifle too strong, for a man may do his 
writing a world of good by reading in the dictionary 
now and then. But on the whole Mr. Lowell seems 
right. 


It is a good thing, therefore, that an author should 
study and exercise himself in one or more dialects. 
But I am not quite so sure it is good for his readers : 
at any rate, he is apt to try his readers rather hard. 
Two men out of three dislike a page of dialect and 
not one woman in a thousand can abide it. A lady 
of much shrewdness and candour confessed to me, 
the other day, that she simply could not read those 
of Scott’s novels that contained it (that is to say, 
almost all the best) though she delighted in the rest 
even to the fourth and fifth reading. This was 
rather astonishing, as I had supposed the faculty of 
understanding and enjoying Lowland Scots to be 
acquired by most people in the nursery. I use the 
term “ Lowland Scots” in a loose way, not rightly 
knowing to what extent Sir Walter is trustworthy 
in his use of dialect or whether he is tender of nice 
differences of local speech as he moves from one 
Lowland valley to another. Perhaps it would be 
better to say that I had supposed the dialect of 
Scott’s best beloved characters to come easily to 
every English child by inherited aptitude. 


“ Je définis un patois une ancienne langue qui a 
eu des malheurs, ou encore une langue toute jeune et 
quin’a pas fait fortune.” This is Sainte-Beuve's defini- 
tion and obviously Lowland Scots does not come 
within it. It is rather wne ancienne langue qui a 
fait fortune. Scott and Burns and the ballad-writers 
have made it more than a dialect. 


Nevertheless it seems to be read with difficulty 
by some. I will own, too, that I never move easily 
in the first twenty or thirty pages of a new book of 
Mr. Barrie’s. It is rather like experimenting with a 
saw on a log of some unfamiliar wood: the teeth 
catch and jerk the operator miserably. I understand 
that Mr. Barrie’s dialect is carefully true and cer- 
tainly, at page 30 or thereabouts, it begins to be 
delightful: but I want to know if we are not inclined 
to be too downright in this matter, and if we ought 
to strive after accuracy in a spirit so uncompro- 
mising. 


To begin with, in most dialects it is impossible to 
be quite accurate. Our English alphabet will not 
reproduce the sounds, especially the vowel-sounds, 
combine we never so wisely. Let me take the 
Northumbrian as an instance. I am quite sure 
nobody has written, or can ever write, in that 
dialect with the twenty-six letters at our service. 
Yorkshire is better, and the Brontés are allowed to 
have written one kind of it almost to perfection: 
but even in “ Wuthering Heights” there are dozens 
of sounds that have to be taken for granted, and the 
southerner who tries to read a page of that book 
aloud will perpetrate a score of blunders. With 


Lancashire we are luckier, because everybody who 
goes to a theatre must be familiar with the sound of 
it. Why every countryman on the stage, whether 
supposed to hail from Essex or Devonshire, should 
talk the broadest Lancashire, is more than I can say, 
Perhaps somebody will explain. I can only think of 
two exceptions to this amazing rule. One of these 
is of course the admirable study of dialect to which 
we were treated in A Pair of Spectacles at the Gar- 
rick Theatre, and the other is Miss Florence St. John 
who thrills me with the broadest “Zummerzett ” 
whenever I have the pleasure to listen to her: to 
hear her sing it as Madame Favart was a joy that no 
West-countryman is likely to forget. 


To return to the point—I contend that there is 
scarcely a single patois, the sound of which can be 
reproduced, or adequately suggested, on paper by 
means of the twenty-six letters at our disposal. 
What, then, is to be done? It would appear, on 
first thoughts, that we should aim at getting as near 
the sound as possible. 


But this (I begin to believe) is the great mistake. 
After all, the first duty of a book is to be readable; 
and the nearer we approach to the sounds of our 
dialect the further do we get from our reader’s 
comprehension ; for we have to distort the words, to 
chop them short, to lengthen them again, to insert 
here an apostrophe and there a diresis until the 
page begins to look like a “puzzle column” in a 
cheap newspaper. As one who can speak in Cornish 
very much more easily than in “literary English,” 
and who has learnt to repent of some excesses in 
that dialect, let me make a confession. I started 
with the notion that what I had to do was to 
reproduce the sounds. Rather than afflict the 
readers of THE SPEAKER with specimens which even 
my dearest friends flatly refused to read, let me 
present them with the following verses, written by 
a man whose mastery of this particular dialect is 
beyond dispute— 

“Twas Kendle teenin’, when jung Mal Treloare 
Trudged hum from Bal, a bucken copper ore ; 
Her clathing hard an’ ruff, black was her eye, 
He face and arms like stuff from Cairn Kye. 
Full butt she met jung Saundry Kemp, who long 
She'd a-been token’d to, come from Ding Dong ; 
She said, ‘Oh, Kemp, I thoft 0’ thee well leer, 
Thees naw that daay we wor to Bougheeheere, 
‘That day wi’ ale an’ cakes, at three o’clock, 
Thees stuffed me so, I jist neen crack’d me dock. . . .” 

This is not nearly difficult enough to be true but 
quite enough to be unreadable. And the moral is that 
we must leave the sounds of a dialect alone and 
stick to the idioms, which, after all, are the important 
matter. 


It is risky, just now, to praise any living writer. 
If we say that we admire Thomas Hardy’s work we 
shall probably be accused, next week, of being a crew 
of propagandists, trying to cram Hardy down some- 
body’s throat. In a fortnight we shall learn that we 
call Hardy “the Master” among ourselves, and make 
mysterious genuflexions whenever we speak of him. 
But perhaps I may be allowed to say that Hardy is 
about the only writer who, from the beginning, has 
written in dialect so as to be always readable and 
always accurate. And his method is to go straight 
for the idiom and suggest the sound by but a few 
faint indications. 


Of course all dialects that are worth study contain 
many words that are not found in polite speech, and 
an objector will say “How can your page be made 
readable as long as it contains these words? You 
can’t expect us to be continually turning to a 
glossary at the end of the book, or breaking off to 
consult a footnote.” And it may be admitted that 
glossaries and footnotes are alike detestable. But 
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an enormous majority of these words will either be 
found to carry their meaning with them, or will be 
remembered as old friends that once upon a time 
belonged to literary English but, for some reason or 
another, have dropped out: so that in practice this 
difficulty will hardly be felt. 


On the whole it would seem that a writer may 
very easily try to do too much with dialect, and that 
the ordinary reader, who refuses to wrestle with a 
crabbed and cabalistic paragraph and will not have 
the dizresis at any price, has a good amount of right 
on his side. A. T. Q. C. 


REVIEWS. 


MURRAY'S HISTORY OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


History or Greek Scutpture. By A. 8. Murray. Two vols. 
London: John Murray. 
T is curious that in England, where those who 
know much about Greek sculpture may be 
counted on one’s fingers, we should have no less 
than three large books on the subject—Mr. Perry’s, 
Mrs. Mitchell's, and Mr. Murray’s, all published 
between 1880 and 1883. The great value of Mrs. 
Mitchell's work lies in its singular freedom from 
blunders, and in its conscientious use of the latest 
German literature on the subject. The value of Mr. 
Murray’s work arises from his unique opportunities 
and his exceptional position as director of the most 
splendid collection of Greek sculpture which the 
world contains. 

We are glad to welcome a new and revised 
edition of Mr. Murray's book. Our chief regret is 
that the revision has not been more searching. Of 
the two volumes the second, dealing with later 
Greek art, is unaltered, and even in case of the 
first volume only four or five chapters are altogether 
remodelled. But the last seven years have brought 
to light at Athens, Epidaurus, and elsewhere many 
Greek sculptures even of the later period which 
should at least find mention in a book like this, 
while the recently found sculptures of the earlier 
period have enlarg:d and altered our notions as to 
the beginnings of “creek art more than Mr. Murray 
seems disposed to .‘imit. For example, he gives but 
a dozen lines to th*, very interesting series of archaic 
reliefs from Sparta, which give us a new notion of 
Dorian art and religion. And with a like brevity, 
and without any kind of illustration, he dismisses 
the very curious archaic pediments at Athens, de- 
stroyed in the Persian wars, and only recently 
recovered, and to some extent restored. These 
pediments are not two in number, as Mr. Murray 
says (p. 138), but five or six at least. We cannot 
but wish that Mr. Murray had devoted to these 
important works, and more especially to the sculp- 
tures under his own charge, which he knows so well, 
some of the space given up to the bottomless 
attempt to form a notion from literary sources of 
the style and achievements of sculptors who have 
left us no remains. For example, we have, at p. 107, 
an engraving of a most curious Lydian relief: it 
teaches us more than many pages of mere theory. 
Later on, Mr. Murray speaks of a terra-cotta figure 
at the British Museum which he connects with the 
Hermes Kriophoros of Calamis. It is a pity that in 
this and some similar cases we have no engraving 
to help the text. 

But, of course, every one must excel in his own 
way ; and, taken as a whole, Mr. Murray’s work is a 
storehouse of important information and valuable 
suggestion. The chapters on the Homeric Shield, 
on the Parthenon, and on the A.ginetan marbles are 
especially valuable: and by following to some de- 
gree his own preferences in selecting subjects for 
fuller treatment, he has made the book more 
interesting than if he had apportioned pages to 


subjects with more Rhadamanthine justice. To be 
suggestive is the greatest merit in an archeological 
work ; and Mr. Murray’s suggestions are based upon 
a range of experience and knowledge which cannot 
easily be matched. 

We must not be supposed to undervalue the new 
chapters, if we select a few passages from them 
in which we think Mr. Murray mistaken. In speak- 
ing of the Harpy Tomb of the British Museum, he 
sees a female deity and a female worshipper (on the 
south face), where all recent authorities see a male 
deity and a male worshipper—it seems impossible 
that this can be a deliberate opinion. In engraving 
the Nike of Archermus at p. 151 his artist restores 
badly the arms and legs, and gives the inscription 
wrongly. In ascribing the group of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton copied at Naples to Antenor, he accepts 
a theory of Stadniezka which that gentleman has 
already retracted, and which is scarcely tenable. 
And he still asserts that the archaic Apollo found 
at Athens stood upon the stone omphalos found 
near him, although archeologists generally are quite 
convinced that this was not the case. As a matter 
of minor criticism, we find ourselves often at a loss 
to discover what Mr. Murray means by a “large 
style,” as he seems to apply the phrase to works 
of the most dissimilar character. “ Largeness” and 
“naturalism,” and the like, are terms so dangerously 
loose that archeologists ought to avoid them, if 
only for the sake of young students, or at least to 
use them only when the sense can be made quite 
clear. 


JENNY LIND. 
Memorer or Mavame Jenny Linp-Gotpscumipt: Her Earty Art- 


Lire anp Dramatic Carzer, etc. By Henry Scott Holland, 
M.A., and W.S. Rockstro. London: John Murray, 


CLuMsy and formless, though by no means void, is 
the deliberate judgment we must pass on this book, 
which has in it much interest, and would have been 
valuable had it been condensed into one brief 
volume. It has no style, unless an inflated and 
grandiose arrangement of words and sentences is to 
be called such. We read the book in vain to discover 
where comes in the hand of Canon Scott Holland, 
whose sermons are dignified and restrained. The 
authors have caught the worst characteristics of the 
newspaper puffs of the great singer, which form such 
liberal and needless padding for their pages. They 
might have written a true and abiding biography to 
take its place in our permanent literature ; they have 
written chaotic chapters in which the hasty critic 
gropes for stories, and having made a pleasing 
article, says, in self-satisfaction, “Here is a capital 
book!” We wish we could endorse the general 
criticism. One good chapter, carefully written on 
Jenny Lind’s voice, method, and music, would have 
been what the general public would appreciate ; her 
very interesting character and the few incidents of 
her life would have been packed into half of one of 
these volumes, and we should have had a pleasant 
book to keep and re-read; now a book to get from 
Mudie’s, to turn over, to skip largely, and never to 
read again. 

The following few lines from Vol. L., page 182, 
may serve to give a notion of the hopeless confusion 
of tenses, and of the windiness of the writing :— 

“So the time came for the new venture. She had thought herself 
escaped ‘into a peaceful cottage from out of a stormy sea.’ So she 
had written to Hans Andersen in March. But a greater voyage into 
a wider sea is now before her. The wind is up, the sails are set, she 
must go. The first note that she sings in Berlin will have sealed her 


fate. There will be no withdrawal possible for her after that. Out 
into the deeper floods the strong currents will sweep her,” etc. etc. 


Was there ever such a jumble of past, present, and 
future ? 

Yet since the critic has not the making of the 
works he reviews, we must just take what we have, 
with this word of protest, and be thankful on the 
whole to be enabled to form some picture of one who 
was not only a truly great artist, but a good woman, 
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strong, devout, charitable, and high-minded, who 
ennobled all that she touched, whose singing came to 
those who heard her forty years and more agone as a 
revelation of what might be the quiring of the 
young-eyed cherubin, whose friendship, even whose 
mere acquaintance, made an epoch in their lives 
never to pass from memory. 

Jenny Lind’s father was a clerk in Stockholm ; 
her mother, of somewhat better family, kept a day 
school, to eke out the precarious income. The father 
was an unsteady, thriftless youth, often living apart 
from his more notable wife; the mother practical 
and energetic, but “ gey ill to live wi.” She boarded 
out her baby, and gave her little love when she came 
home again. What fostering care she had was from 
her maternal grandmother, who, when the child was 
four years old, gained admission into a sort of 
genteel almshouse for the widows of Stockholm 
burghers. This temper of her mother, and the want 
of love in the child’s training, account for much in 
Jenny Lind’s own character—a certain roughness 
and want of external tenderness, a domineering in- 
dependence, which in no ‘degree interfered with a 
large-hearted charity to those who came afterwards 
to depend on her, or a princely munificence to insti- 
tutions founded by her in her own country. 

In the almshouse she used to sing to her cat, so 
that the people passing in the street heard and 
wondered. This was reported to a danseuse at the 
Opera, who, when she had heard her sing, introduced 
her to Herr Creelius, the singing-master at the 
Royal Theatre. He, moved to tears, took her to 
Count Puke, the head of the theatre, who reproved 
Creelius for bringing him such a baby, saying, “ This 
is not a créche;”’ but when once he had heard the 
first promise of that marvellous voice accepted her 
as a child of the Opera, to be taught to sing, to be 
educated, and brought up at the Government ex- 
pense. Her voice was wonderful, both as a child 
and a girl, and she attained at one bound popularity 
and success. But she had not been taught to 
produce her voice by the best methods, and when, 
under the advice of friends, she went to Paris at 
the age of twenty-one to take lessons from Garcia, 
his dreadful verdict was, ‘“ Mademoiselle, vous n’avez 
plus de voix.” But six weeks’ rest restored her, 
and ten months’ instruction perfected that organ, 
which the authors describe, for once, in sober 
terms. Those who heard it in its best days would 
find no words excessive. She was, moreover, a 
clever and cultivated actress, and she left Paris to 
take Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Munich, and London 
by storm. 

Her path to England was by no means smooth. 
She entered into a business compact with Bunn, the 
lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, to sing for him, and 
broke it to appear at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The 
authors slur over this business as far as possible, and 
no doubt she made a mistake in ever entering into 
any agreement with Bunn. But having made it she 
should have gone through with it, and a lady who 
became part of Barnum’s show is hardly entitled to 
any great sympathy for having condescended to 
Bunn. But she paid a heavy penalty for her vacil- 
lation. Young, nervous, and ignorant of English 
law, she found that not only she would have to pay 
a fine for breach of contract, which was of course the 
case, but she went in dread of personal arrest, and 
believed she should see the inside of an English gaol. 
Fortunately she had found friends in Mendelssohn, 
as wellas Mr. and Mrs. Grote; difficulties were solved, 
a contract with Lumley of the Italian Opera was 
effected, and her greatest triumph was made in Eng- 
land at the age of twenty-six. 

Nothing is so tiresome, so banal, as the réchauffé 
of old musical criticism. We all know that there 
was never so great a favourite, rarely if ever so great 
a singer, and.the only point which concerns us to 
notice, is the manner in which Jenny Lind’s pure and 
beautiful character broke through all bars of fashion 

and convention, and placed the dramatic artist on 
the same footing with all other great artists, the 


equal in society with the highest in the land. Stan- 
ley, Bishop of Norwich, received her in the palace, an 
honoured guest, and she impressed the non-musical 
Arthur Stanley, afterwards Dean of Westminster, as 
much by her charm of manner, as she impressed the 
musical world by her voice ; he speaks of her grace, 
her dignity, her joyousness, her touching pathos. . . 
“She is gone this evening, and it seems quite a blank, 
as if an heavenly visitant had departed.” 

In the midst of all this applause, she was not un- 
mindful of that large charity which already was one 
of her chief characteristics. She sang for the 
Brompton Hospital, making for it over seventeen 
hundred pounds, for the Manchester Royal Infirmary, 
for the Queen’s College Hospital at Birmingham, and 
all these among incessant engagements in drama 
and oratorio. Surrounded by enthusiasm, coining 
money “beyond the dreams of avarice,” she deter- 
mined to leave the stage and sing for the future 
only in the concert-room. It was ‘ gran rifiuto.’” 
She was, above all things, a religious woman who 
sought for peace, and “to make her soul.” To her, 
at least, the surroundings of a theatre were utterly 
distasteful, and to a woman of her temperament 
they will always be, in spite of the many pure and 
good women who in now increasing numbers grace 
the stage. To say this is to say all; there is no 
further explanation, and what the authors say in 
many wordy pages may really be condensed into a 
sentence. The final avoidance of the stage was a 
tragedy to many: it was peace to herself. Yet it did 
not take place without certain inward storms before 
the calm, and these were connected with prospects 
of marriage. 

When she was twenty-seven she became engaged 
to marry Herr Giinther, a tenor at the Stockholm 
Theatre, and wearied of the tie almost as soon as it 
was formed. “ The letters that passed between them 
revealed more and more divergence in spirit and 
in aim. . There was not sufficient harmony 
between them as to the motives and principles by 
which life should be directed.” And the hasty 
promise was revoked by the consent of both, but 
it would seem that, her mind having been once 
turned to thoughts of marriage, she drifted almost 
immediately into another engagement with Captain 
Claudius Harris, a relative of her friends the Grotes. 
On October 8th the Giinther engagement terminated, 
and “towards the winter” she had promised to 
marry Captain Harris. The account of the affair 
and its termination is not accurately given in these 
volumes. The present reviewer is one of the few 
people who in those far-away days, more than forty 
years ago, knew Claudius Harris well and Jenny 
Lind. The authors declare that Captain Harris, 
sprung from an extremely evangelical family, wished 
to make it a condition in the settlements that Jenny 
Lind was to leave the stage, “to think the theatre a 
temple of Satan, and all the actors priests of the 
Devil;” “not only to abandon her profession, but to 
be ashamed of it;” “to go down to Bath, where 
Captain Harris’s family lived, as a sort of convert or 
penitent.” The point left out, and a most important 
one, is this: that Jenny Lind expressed her intention 
of leaving the stage, accepted Captain Harris, but 
declined to go to India, in which his career lay. 
He then decided to leave the army and take 
Orders, to which she assented, and it was only as a 
clergyman’s wife and not as the wife of Captain 
Harris, that any pressure whatever was put upon 
her to leave the stage. It is fair to a high-minded, 
honourable man, that this unrecorded fact should be 
remembered. Jenny Lind was a difficult woman to 
fix, and in those days—we know nothing, and if we 
knew, would say nothing, of after family relations— 
would have married no man who ever dreamed of 
asserting himself as husband or clergyman. 

Space fails us to speak of her American tour— 
so great was she that, even led captive at the car 
of Barnum, she was not vulgarised; or to narrate 
her concert life in England, all that she and her 
husband did for music, notably in connection with 
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the Bach Choir. Into her private life we do not 
penetrate; it was dignified, honourable, beloved. 
So long as she could attend the practices of the 
Choir her voice rang out gloriously above others ; 
on the very rare occasions she sang in private life 
the old charm remained. She was desperately 
earnest, serious, and downright in all that she did. 
“T have been standing godfather,” said a friend 
one afternoon, “to a baby where Mme. Goldschmidt 
was the godmother. You should have heard her 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer ; it was a scena.” 

She encouraged budding artists who came to 
her for advice, or she snubbed them, always with 
the most absolute candour. To one great singer, 
whose “complexion is the shadowed livery of the 
burnished sun,” she said, “ You must not sing, you 
cannot sing in England, for God has made you 
black ;” but the lady triumphed over the defect, 
as Jenny Lind over the singular plainness of her 
own features. 

Yet these very roughnesses and _ irregularities 
only served to show how genuinely good and great 
a nature had the lady whom none that heard her 
in public, or knew her in private, can ever forget, 
so long as high character is admirable to them, and 
consummate art as a gift from the Most High. 


TWO COURT POETS. 


Devx GENTILSHOMMES-PorTES DE LA Cour pE Henry VIII. Par 
Edmond Bapst, Secrétaire d’Ambassade. Paris: Plon, 1891. 


“SreE philosophieren und sprechen jetzt von Kant, 
von Fichte und Hegel,” declares Heine, in answer to 
the inquiries of Father Rhine after “the dear little 
white-hosed Frenchmen,” who, “singing and spring- 
ing” the while, had reddened his waters of old. 
This was said fifty years ago. Even then it was a 
far cry from Edgar Quinet to Voltaire, and pro- 
portionately wider has since grown the breach that 
separates from his eighteenth century ancestor the 
young contemporary Parisian. He, least gay of 
youths in a joyless generation, reads M. Bourget’s 
“Le Disciple” where his grandfather had read 
Marivaux’s “ Marianne,” and finds his Chevalier de 

ablas in M. Maurice Barres’ “Un Homme Libre.” 
But in nothing has the evolution of the modern 
French temperament been more distinctly marked 
than in all historical and literary research. When 
the classical spirit and right divine reigned over 
France, precise and detailed erudition was counted 
tedious, and despised. “Pour faire passer son 
‘Esprit des Lois,” says M. Taine, “ Montesquieu 
faisait de l’esprit sur les lois,’ and Montesquieu’s 
reputation rests on the ingenuity of his theories and 
the vivacity of his style, but hardly on the accuracy 
of his facts. M. Taine himself has, however, in our 
days, known how to combine esprit with erudition, 
and, after him, M. Jusserand, and now M. Bapst, 
exploring by-paths of the English past, have given 


.us works bristling with the results of exact research. 


Like M. Jusserand, M. Bapst has been fascinated 
by the sixteenth century annals of our island. His 
previous volume, “ Les Mariages de Jacques V.,” bore 
witness to the interest this period has inspired in 
him. In the book we have before us he has made an 
elaborate study of two of the many aristocratic 
versifiers who flourished, or whose heads fell, under 
Henry VIII.—George Boleyn, Lord Rochford, to wit, 
and Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. Lord Rochford, 
the earlier of the two, has never yet, in his own 
country or abroad, been made the subject of any 
special study; even M. Bapst, who has gathered to- 
gether everything that can be known of the brother 
of Anne Boleyn, has been unable to criticise him 
in his capacity as poet—and for sufficient reason. 
“What song the sirens sang, we know not;” we 
have only the evidence of auditors as to the merits 
of their singing. In like manner, though the verdict 
of his contemporaries attests the fact that 


* Olde Rochfort clamb the statelie throne 
Which Muses holde in Helicone,” 


his verses, first collected in “ Tottel’s Miscellany” 
twenty years after his death, were buried there, un- 
signed, among the very similar elegies and ardours 
of other versifiers of the period, and we do not possess 
a single line which can with absolute certainty be 
ascribed to him. His biographer has thus of necessity 
been compelled to confine himself almost entirely to 
the details of biography. 

George Boleyn, son of Sir Thomas Boleyn, a suc- 
cessful time-server, was the brother of one Queen of 
England, and, by his mother, born Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, the cousin of another. Born about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, he grew up amid 
marks of a questionable distinction conferred upon 
his family. For Henry VIII. cast admiring eyes 
successively on George Boleyn’s mother, and on his 
two sisters, Mary and Anne, and the male members 
of the family, in gratitude for their approbation and 
furtherance of this series of regal love-suits, were 
recompensed with titles and lands, Sir Thomas be- 
coming Earl of Wiltshire, and George Boleyn, Lord 
Rochford. Anne, however, was obdurate; she had 
made up her mind to be Queen. Her politic virtue 
had its reward, and, in the diplomatic and ecclesi- 
astical storms that preceded and followed on her 
wedding, Lord Rochford, who shared his sister’s 
caution and pertinacity, was sent five times into 
France to try to negotiate an anti-Papal and anti- 
imperial alliance. A perfect master of the French 
language, he acquitted himself on each occasion in a 
manner satisfactory to his master, and was paid in 
parks and houses, receiving, among other things, the 
present of Sir Thomas More’s confiscated manor of 
Southe. Rochford, a member of the tribunal which 
tried More, had thus every interest in securing the 
condemnation of the illustrious scholar and states- 
man. But less than a year after More’s execution 
Rochford was in his turn beheaded. For the reasons 
of his fall, cherchez la femme. A new star had arisen 
on Henry’s domestic horizon, and the “ extraordinary 
pallor of the complexion” of Jane Seymour caused 
the ruin of the Boleyn family, who could only call 
down vain curses on the attractions of the “esthetic” 
type of beauty. Accused, absurdly to all appear- 
ance, of incest with the Queen, and although, 
according to chronicles of the time, “not even 
More, so rich in learning and eloquence, defended 
himself better against his enemies,’ Rochford, whose 
own wife was brought as witness against him, was 
sentenced and died on the scaffold, May 17th, 1536, a 
few days before his sister met a similar fate. 

All this, with much more, is set forth with 
exemplary fulness in M. Bapst’s narrative, which 
most readers will rise from more favourably im- 
pressed by the author's patience and accuracy than 
by the career of the person on whom these qualities 
are expended. Lord Rochford would seem _ to 
have been a less complete scoundrel than his father, 
the Earl of Wiltshire, but his biographer, who 
makes the best of him, is forced to admit that “ for 
the most part he made a sorry usage of his brilliant 
gifts.” Having regard to the subsequent history of 
Lady Rochford, it would be perhaps unfair to blame 
the poet for being discontented with his wife. And 
indeed our chief authority for the existence of such 
discontent is a French manuscript poem entitled 
“Tourmens de Mariage,” on the fly-leaf of which 
Rochford wrote, a short time after his wedding, 
“This booke is myn.” Nor, in days before the 
Nonconformist conscience had asserted itself, was it 
considered a stain on a public man that “he made it 
his glory and his study to be the most successful 
Don Juan of the English Court, and succeeded too 
well in his task.” But the means by which Roch- 
ford attained the royal favour were, even in his own 
age, accounted discreditable, and his behaviour to 
his sister Mary, one of the architects of his for- 
tunes, when she subsequently fell into disgrace, was 
cowardly even in a courtier of Henry VIII. That 
Rochford was a man of marked ability his diplo- 
matic accomplishments and his literary talents are 
sufficient proof, but the detailed biography which 
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we at last have of him does not incline one to the 
belief that his was a spirit of any high distinction. 

Lord Surrey, the subject of the second of these 
studies, is better known than his brother poet and 
peer. His merits as the writer of verse still often 
charming, the legend, mostly fantastic though it is, 
of his Petrarchan passion for the fair Geraldine, his 
valour as a soldier, his share in “ the blood of all the 
Howards,” his wanton execution at the age of 
twenty-nine, all these have given him a romantic 
celebrity, frequently exploited by biographer and 
essayist. He was, in many respects, more admirable 
than his kinsman Rochford ; he had a certain gener- 
osity of soul; he was capable, as two imprisonments 
testify, of imprudences to the detriment of his 
interests. But he behaved unfilially towards his 
mother when she, married against her will to his 
father, the Duke of Norfolk, had been cast off to 
make way for a new mistress; he was, no more 
than Rochford, an amiable brother. Considerably 
superior, in fine, to the majority of the courtiers 
about him, he was a full-blooded person of artistic 
tastes, who will keep a permanent place in English 
literary history from having been the first to intro- 
duce—in his translation from the 4Aneid—blank verse 
into English metre, as also from having been the 
first who practised with success the sonnet in its 
English or Shaksperean form. 

Several other poetic figures of the time are 
touched on in the course of these essays ; Sir Thomas 
Wyat among the rest, Sir Francis Bryan, and the 
lugubriously namea Churchyard, a page and pupil of 
Surrey. One may glean also from the volume fresh 
insight into the morals of the various noble families 
connected by marriage with the King. Their annals 
constitute, for the most part, a record of servility 
and ferocious self-seeking, and the perusal of certain 
pages is not calculated to heighten one’s admiration 
for the reign that Mr. Froude eulogises, or the days 
that Mr. Ruskin regrets. 

M. Bapst has modestly confined his labours 
almost entirely to the task of narration, and his 
book would in some respects have gained in interest 
had he made more attempt to reconstruct the general 
physiognomy of the age instead of leaving this to 
his readers, after giving them ample materials for it, 
but the author would seem to have imbibed from his 
studies in British history a truly British distrust of 
generalisations. He has at any rate produced a work 
which no specialist in the same field can afford to 
disregard. The style of the essays, if not particularly 
lively, is clear and agreeable, and in the occasional 
translations from verses of the period the author has 
shown himself almost perfectly acquainted with its 
now antiquated English. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE UPPER TEN. 


Tue County Famities or tHE Unitrep Kincpom. By Edward 
Walford, M.A. London: Chatto & Windus. 


Mr. EDWARD WALFORD’s manual assumed its present 
bulky proportions in 1890. It was always plump and 
well favoured, but the large additions which were 
made in 1889 to the peerage, the baronetage, and 
the knightage, filled it out wonderfully. The addi- 
tions last year were not so numerous as to increase 
materially the size of the volume. 

It was in 1860 that Mr. Walford first sent forth 
his work to the public, arid since then a new issue 
has been required every year, so that the present 
is the thirty-first edition. In so voluminous a work 
—there are over twelve hundred double-columned 
pages—-no editor could hope to escape errors and 
omissions. When we remember that the book con- 
tains, in round numbers, fifteen thousand entries, and 
that every separate entry involves a statement of 
from five to fifty facts, the wonder is that the errors 
are so few. “ What are the facts involved in every 
entry?” readers, if there are such, who have never 
had occasion to glance at the book, may ask. The 
answer is, that Mr. Walford gives a brief notice of 


the descent, birth, marriage, education, and appoint- 
ments of the representatives of the whole of the 
titled, and of a very large proportion of the untitled, 
aristocracy of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
their heirs-apparent or presumptive, their town 
addresses, their country residences, and a record of 
the offices which they have hitherto held. 

The usefulness of such a book requires no ex- 
planation, and although it is hardly so readable as 
Johnson’s Dictionary, there is much entertainment 
to be derived from it. We should imagine that 
no one who has ever taken it up for a specific pur- 
pose has laid it down again without lingering over 
other names than those he was in search of. We, 
for example, are interested in literature. Suppose 
we had been reading some recent remarks in a daily 
paper on Drayton’s “ Battle of Agincourt.” We go 
to the poem and read it again, and the fine old 
English names Erpingham, Beaumont, Willoughby, 
Ferrers, Fanhope, keep sounding in our ears. How 
many of these names will we find among our county 
families of to-day? Walford will tell us. And it 
does one good to find that there are still Willoughbys 
in Oxfordshire and Bucks, Beaumonts titled and 
untitled in Yorkshire, Leicester, Surrey, Notts, 
Northumberland, and Ferrers in Warwickshire. 
Fanhope and Erpingham are unknown to Walford, 
nor is there now an Earl of Oxford, nor a Duke of 
Glo’ster. But a Howard is Earl of Suffolk, and Guy 
is Earl of Warwick. What though the former was 
created by James L., and the latter by George II.? In 
honour of the glorious names let us quote the 
glorious verse 

“ Warwick in blood did wade, 

Oxford the foe invade, 

And cruel slaughter made, 
Still as they ran up; 

Suffolk his axe did ply, 

Beaumont and Willoughby 

Bare them right doughtily, 
Ferrers and Fanhope.” 


“The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs 
of ApoHo.” Thousands will thank Mr. Walford for 
the usefulness of his book. We thank him for the 
pleasure it has given us. 


STORIES. 
1, Sunny Srorres anp some SHapy Ones, By James Payn. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1891. 
2. Trxxietor’s Crime. By George R. Sims. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1891. 


3. AMARYLLIS. By TEQPrIOS APOSINHS. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1891, 


Mr. JAMES PAYN’s new volume consists of two parts. 
The first is entitled “Sunny Stories.” Of these we 
think that we liked best “ Mr. Blodger’s Apology ;” 
it is a dog-story, and a very good dog-story. It is 
only after a little consideration that one sees that 
Mr. James Payn was right in including “ Under Sen- 
tence of Death” in his “Sunny Stories;” it gives 
the conversation during his last days of a man whose 
doctors have told him that he cannot live. It is im- 
pressive in a quiet, restrained way. The second part 
of the book is somewhat longer than the first, and 
is called “Gleanings from Dark Annals.” In the 
introduction the author writes: “There lives no 
reader so bald but that I could raise a hair or 
two upon him, if I chose, by the recital of horrid 
stories. My brain is just now teeming with them. 
It has been my duty of late months—through cer- 
tain exceptional circumstances which need not be 
here explained—to wade through the red “Cata- 
logues of Human Crime.” He disclaims, however, 
any intention of alarming or shocking his readers. 
“In sober fact,” he says, speaking of himself, “ his 
works have been hitherto of rather a moral and 
didactic character. He naturally belongs to the 
school of Mrs. Hannah More; he has written 
poems (but far from passionate ones) upon the 
affections ; he even thinks ‘there is something 
to be said’ for the principles of the Vegetarians. 
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The respectable public may feel themselves, there- 
fore, perfectly safe in his spotless hands, even 
when he takes crime for his subject.” Now 
we thought that we were tolerably well acquainted 
with the works of Mr. James Payn, but we do not 
remember the poems upon the affections. It may be 
that they were never published. However, his main 
assertion is proved by the articles which follow. A 
public would have to be too respectable for words if 
it found anything to which it could object in them. 
They deal with a variety of queer and interesting 
subjects. One of them, headed “* Modern Amazons,” 
gives three instances of women who succeeded for 
some considerable time in passing as men. “ The 
reverse transformation—the putting on of petticoats 
by a male—is, on the other hand,’ Mr. Payn writes, 
“a very rare event.” He gives one famous case, that 
of the Chevalier d’Eon, Another, not less famous, is 
that of the Abbé de Choisy in the time of Louis 
XIV. But one can understand why it is not 
included here. Another article, “Coming to Life 
Again,” gives several instances of premature inter- 
ment. The article on “The Irresponsible” pleased 
us less than anything in the book. “‘ Irresistible 
homicidal impulse’ and ‘kleptomania’ are diseases 
known only to our modern criminal code.” Mr. 
James Payn is “ very far from believing that all our 
benevolent reforms in this particular branch of the 
law have been beneficial.’ Yet these reforms, such 
as they are, have resulted not so much from an in- 
creased benevolence as from an increased knowledge. 
The treatment of the insane in the good old times, 
whether at the hands of doctors or lawyers, was 
cruel, ignorant, and scandalous. If in only a few 
cases it were possible to turn a bloodthirsty madman 
into a perfectly sane and law-abiding citizen, it 
would be worth trying in all cases. But to argue 
this point hardly lies within the scope of a review. 

Mr. George R. Sims has given us a collection of 
short stories. Some of them are domestic and senti- 
mental, and some of them are by way of being 
humorous. Mr. Sims can apparently take out his 
sense of humour and lay it on one side when he is 
writing a story of domestic sentiment. Hence such 
sentences as the following :— 

“ And he has left the old cruel past far behind. ‘The curse has 
been taken from him. He will not be dependent upon the money his 
wife has inherited from her father. He has struggled manfully and 
bravely, and to-day there is a brass plate upon the door of the happy 
little home.” 

It is a wonderful mixture—the old cruel past 
and the money his wife has inherited—the manful 
struggle and the brass door-plate. Another fault 
in these stories of domestic sentiment is a certain 
absence of anything approaching to originality or 
quality. Although the critic meets with much that 
is conventional, he is not often confronted with a 
conventionality so bad, so dead, and so dull as is to 
be found in some of these stories. Here, for instance, 
is the conclusion of one of them :— 

“That night the children repeated their prayers at their new- 


found mother’s knee, and when they said ‘God bless Punch and 
Judy !’ John Merryweather uttered a deep ‘ Amen.’” 


In his farcical stories Mr. Sims is often more 
successful, and quite as amusing. But we hardly 
think that this volume will rank among his happiest 
efforts. Its chief characteristic is that curious mix- 
ture of the wildly improbable and the unspeakably 
commonplace which makes for melodrama, and this 
is the more distressing because the book contains 
sufficient evidence of Mr. Sims’s cleverness and in- 
genuity ; it shows that he could do better work, and 
is consequently its own condemnation. 

“ Amaryllis,” the fifth volume of the Pseudonym 
Library, is a very pleasant little story. The plot itself 
is old and simple enough. But the scene, which lies 
in modern Greece, gives it a certain novelty ; there 
is something new, too, in the sketch of the heroine. 
The writer’s touch is graceful, delicate, artistic. The 
book has much of the charm of an Idyll of Theo- 
critus, with its sketches of Greek country life, its 
simplicity, and its absence of effort. 


THE DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Dictionary oF Nationa BroGrapuy. Edited b ie 
Sidney Lee. Vol. XXV. London vomit, Elder & = = 
THE 25th volume of “ The Dictionary of National Biography ” is 
one of fair average interest, containing few names of first-classim- 
portance, but exhibiting greater variety among the minor person- 
ages than usual. By much the most important are the articles on 
arvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, and Warren 
Hastivgs, which have respectively fallen into the hands of Dr. Nor- 
man Moore and Mr. H. G. Keene. The former, after discussing 
the pretensions of those who have been alleged to have anticipated 
Harvey’s great discovery, decides that there is absolutely nothing 
in them, and that the entire honour belongs to Harvey. Mr. 
Keene adheres to the movement in public opinion which tends 
so evidently to the rehabilitation of Hastings, but without 
partisanship or acrimony. We believe that he is substantially 
right, but must point out that the acquittal of Hastings does not 
involve the condemnation of Macaulay, whose treatment of par- 
ticular passages in Hastings’ career may be tinged with the 
involuntary unfairness of the rhetorician, but whose general 
estimate is nearly} Mr. Keene’s own. Macaulay's massive 
common-sense reuders him one of the safest guides to general 
conclusions, though his love of broad effects often misguided 
him in minor details. The article on Henry the First, by the 
Rey. William Hunt, is also highly important, and evinces very 
minute investigation. Among other meritorious articles may 
be sone uamed those on Hartley and Hazlitt, by Leslie 
Stephen; Havelock, by Colonel Vetch; Haydon, by Cosmo 
Monkhouse ; Hayward, by H. R. Tedder; and Henrietta Maria, 
by Professor Gardiner. 


TWO VOLUMES OF THEOLOGY. 

THE ANCIENT AND MopERN Lisrary oF THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE: 
Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of Clement of Alex- 
andria. By John Kaye, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lincoln.—The 
Prayer-Book of Queen Elizabeth (1559), to which are appended 
some Occasional Forms of Prayer issued in her reign. ie we 
Griffith, Farran & Co. 

THESE volumes naturally follow Bishop Kaye’s Account of 

Tertullian and the Liturgies of Edward VI., already issued in 

the series. The contrast between Clement and Tertullian fairly 

represents the difference between Greek and Latin theology. 
hile Tertullian received the Gospel as a Law given from 
outside, Clement looked to it for the quickening of the native 
powers of man. Thus he was able to see in history a twofold 
training of the world for Christ—of the Jews by Law, of 
the Gentiles by philosophy. Thus, too, he could treat questions 
of practical morality in a milder and more genial temper than 
most of the Fathers. Bishop Kaye’s is a fair and accurate account 
of his writings and opinions, and no later work supersedes it. 
Queen Elizabeth’s Liturgy differs in few places from King 

Edward's of 1552; but the changes fairly represent her policy 

of conciliating the Catholics while going generally with the 

Protestants. Thus, the only alteration in the Litany is the 

omission of the offensive petition for deliverance “From the 

Bishop of Rome, and all his detestable enormities.” In an 

appendix are given a few characteristic Occasional Forms, 

amongst which we find two for deliverance from the Spanish 

Armada, and a thanksgiving after its destruction. 


OF HEAT. 


Heat as A Form or EnerGy. By Robert H. Thurston. London: 
Heinemann. (Scientific Handbooks.) 


Proressor THuRSTON’s work, according to the preface, is 
“intended to present in simple, popular language that outline of 
the growth of our modern philosophy of the form of energy which 
we call heat, which every intelligent person desires to become 
familiar with, even though his work may be entirely outside the 
recincts ascribed to the physicist and the man of science.” 
Cennenshig with a short réswmé of the ideas held by the older 
philosophers, the author proceeds to describe the principles of 
thermodynamics, and then the application of the latter to air-, 
gas-, and steam-engines. The plan itself appears to be a very 
good one, but, unfortunately, its execution is far from satisfac- 
tory. This is especially the case with the portion of the work 
dealing with the principles of thermodynamics, which cannot be 
described as “ popular” in any sense of the term, the whole being 
far too condensed, and the treatment such as will not be under- 
stood by a general reader with little or no previous knowledge 
of the subject. For example, terms such as “absolute tem- 

rature” are employed without previous explanation, and a 
arge space is quite unnecessarily devoted to a discussion of the 
density, etc., of the luminiferous ether without giving any of the 
reasons which have led tothe assumption of its existence. The 
consideration of air- and gas-engines is more sdtisfactory ; but 
by far the best portion of the book is that relating to the develop- 
ment of the steam-engine, a subject in which the author is 
evidently more at home. The improvement is, however, in- 
sufficient to compensate for the weakness of the theoretical 
sections, 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


More than twenty years have elapsed since “ Four Friends” 
first published an amended version of “The Psalms” with 
historical introductions and explanatory notes, and since then 
one or two reprints of the book have been called for. In this 


‘edition the historical introductions have been considerably 


enlarged, not only by the inclusion of new notes, but also by 
many additional pM Birestte from the writings of the contem- 
porary prophets. In a supplement are given the thanksgivings 
of Hezekiah and Jonah, the triumphal songs of Miriam and 
Deborah, and the “Pindarie Ode” of Habakkuk and other 
specimens of Hebrew lyric poetry, which are not included in the 
Book of Psalms. The chronological arrangement of that eminent 
Oriental scholar, Professor Henry Ewald—to whom the hook is 
dedicated—has been followed, and the version of the Psalms 
adopted is substantially that of the great Bible of 1540; this 
version was included in the Book of Common Prayer in 1548, 
and was retained there when the new and more accurate, though 
hardly more beautiful, translation from the Hebrew was sub- 
stituted for it in the present authorised version of James I. 
The avowed object of the present work is to restore the Psalter 
as far as possible to the order in which the Psalms were written, 
to give the division of each psalm into strophes, and to amend 
the errors of translation, and this praiseworthy aim is creditably 
accomplished by the four friends who are responsible for the 
work. 

Dr. Pruen’s book, “The Arab and the African,” is the out- 
come of its author’s experiences in Eastern Equatorial Africa 
during a term of three years. A curiously minute account will 
be found in its pages of the daily life of the natives, and of the 
manners and customs which prevail amongst the tribes who live 
in and around the territory which has so recently been brought 
under British influence. Considerable light is thrown by Dr. 
Pruen upon the slave trade, and he also discusses in a temperate 
and sensible manner, a number of problems suggested by the 
advancing tide of Western civilisation. The value of the narra- 
tive is enhanced by the fact that the author, a cultivated medical 
man, had peculiar opportunities of studying the social life of the 
people, and that he has scarcely wandered at all from what he 
actually saw and heard. The ethnological characteristic which 
is perhaps most noticeable in Equatorial Africa is the small 
size of the tribes, and the lack of anything like concerted action 
even amongst the natives of neighbouring villages. This want 
of unity renders them an easy prey to the Arab slave-hunter, 
who captures them in order that they may carry ivory down to 
the coast. A tusk, which in Uganda can be bought, say for 
thirty shillings, will sometimes fetch as much as from £20 to 
£50 at Zanzibar; but by the time the poor “ gon ” have 
arrived there they themselves possess a marketable value, and 
their liberty is a thing of the _. Western civilisation when 
divorced from Christianity does not, as a rule, render the 
Afriean better but rather worse; at all events, it makes him 
more insolent and cunning, as well as more dangerous to the 
white man. Emphatic testimony is given in this book to the 
work of the missionaries who in Central Africa are seeking to 
better and brighten the lives of a down-trddden and long- 
neglected race. 

Mr. Brougham’s “Cruise in Friesland Broads” brought 

leasure to himself, and he contrives to describe his trip on 
ene the Sheila in a way which will bring pleasure—not perhaps 
entirely unmixed with envy—to every reader of his unconven- 
tional book. He seems to have explored, on many previous 
expeditions, every nook and corner of the Norfolk Broads, and 
that fact led him to determine to take his boat by steamer across 
to Holland in search of other still waters. Nothing arose in the 
course of a leisurely voyage, which lasted five weeks, to lead him 
to regret such a decision; on the contrary, he had what our 


' American cousins call a “ real good time,” and his travelling ex- 


penses did not amount to more than a shilling a day. He met with 
no adventures even of the mildest kind, and he bluntly refuses to 
“embellish” his narrative with “deseriptions of hair-breadth 
escapes from drowning and the like” for the simple reason that 


‘they did not occur. Nevertheless, though Mr. Brougham has 


been content to tell a plain unvarnished tale, and to allow his 
“log to stand upon its own merits,” these racy and amusing 
chapters, with their pithy and frank deliverances on men and 
manners, have a delightful freshness about them, and that of a 


Psatms, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. An Amended Version b: 
=e Friends. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. van 
8vo. 
‘anp THE Arrican. By S. Tristram Pru M.D., 
of the Royal phical Society, 
Seeley & Co., Limited. Post 8vo. (6s.) 
A CrUvUIsE ON FrIESLAND Broaps. By the Hon. Reginald Brougham. 
Illustrated. London: Ward & Downey. Demy Svo. 
A Bunpie or Batxaps. Edited by Henry Morley, LL.D. (‘The 
Companion Poets.’’) London and New York: George Routledge & 
Sons, Limited. *18mo. (ls, 6d.) 
Low’s Hanpsook To THE CHarITIES OF Lonpon. Revised according 
to the latest Reports. 1891. London: Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co., Limited. 12mo. (ls. 6d.) 
Tue Boattnc Man's Vape-Mecuu. By William Wi n, LIllustrated, 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co, Crown 8vo. 


sort which is never too common in books of travel. If the 
Dutch are nothing else, is the conclusion at which Mr. Brougham 
arrives, they are at all events the most honest people in the 
world, and a man who is accustomed to leave his watch and his 
money accessible in an open and, for the time, deserted boat, is 
certainly entitled to speak with some degree of confidence con- 
cerning the way the eighth commandment is observed in the Low 
Countries, 

Quite a dainty “ Bundle of Ballads” has been put together 
by Professor Henry Morley in the new volume of the Companion 
Poets. The book opens with “Chevy Chase,” and both the 
early and later versions of that famous Border ballad are given. 
Professor Morley thinks that the name of this spirited descrip- 
tion of the Battle of Otterburn—which was fought on the 19th 
of August, 1388—is most probably a corruption of the French 
word chevauchée, a term which corresponded in meaning to the 
Scottish word, “raid.” It was the later version of * Chevy 
Chase” on which Addison’s criticism in the Spectator was 
founded. “The Nut-Brown Maid,’ which comes next in this 
choice collection, was first printed in 1502, and “ Binnorie” is a 
ballad of which there have been many versions ever since it 
attained the dignity of print in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. “ King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid” is referred 
to by Shakespeare in no less than three of his plays, but it was 
not printed until four years before the great dramatist’s death. 
We owe the of the interesting ballad ‘Sir Patrick 
Spense” to Perey, who printed it in his * Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry.” The last ballad in the collection is Lady 
Anne Barnard’s “ Auld Robin Grey,” which was written in 1771, 
and which finds a place in this “ Bundle,” through the laudable 
desire that a book which began with the best of the old songs 
should end with the best of the new. There is a capital glos- 
sary at the end of the volume. 


The fifty-fifth yearly issue of that usefal manual, “ Low’s 
Handbook to the Charities of London,” has just appeared, and 
within its two hundred and twenty pages clear and explicit 
information will be found concerning upwards of a thousand 
benevolent institutions. It is gratifying to learn that the 
donations and bequests to the charities of London in 1890 were 
in advance of those made in the preceding year, but there is only 
too much reason, on the other hand, to deplore the quite inade- 
quate support given in the metropolis to the Hospital Sunday 
Fund and the Saturday collection in the streets. It appears 
that the total sum beqneathed to charitable institutions in the 
United Kingdom, in legacies of £50 and upwards, in the course 
of the last twelve months, was slightly under a million of money ; 
and almost half of this sum found its way to the charities of 
London. This proportion is the more noteworthy when it is 
remembered that out of a very similar amount bequeathed to the 
same purposes in 1889 only a quarter was allotted to the 
metropolis. The need for help is, of course, constant, and man 
of the noblest charities in our midst are sorely crippled by a lac 
of funds. 

Mr. Winn has in “The Boating Man’s Vade-Mecum” jotted 
down with commendable brevity all the practical information 
about the construction and management of boats that any 
amateur oarsman is likely to need. He tells us that the book is 
intended to supply hints to all who seek their pleasure on the 
water, from “the fisherman sitting in his Windsor chair in a 
ae to the Corinthian skipper of a cruising yacht of ten tons.” 

o aspect of the subject is overlooked in this clear exposition, 
and Mr. Winn explains the details of boat-building, and gives 
many useful hints concerning the choice of wood and metals in con- 
struction, and has, besides, a great deal that is to the point to say 
concerning centre-boards, pulleys and blocks, spars, yards, stays, 
and different rigs of sails. The management of boats of various 
kinds is next dealt with, the rule of the road at sea is explained, 
a number of miscellaneous hints and wrinkles are added, and a 
volume which ought to find its way into every yachtsman’s 
locker winds up appropriately with a glossary of nautical terms. 
The illustrations are as practical as the text, and possibly Mr. 
Winn—who has drawn them himself—will consider that the 
best compliment. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 30, 1891. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


EVERYBODY in Parliament is complaining of the 
lassitude which distinguishes that illustrious assembly 
at the present moment. Things were bad enough 
before the influenza fell so suddenly upon the un- 
fortunate Mixed Committee on Railway Rates and 
laid low four of its most important members. But 
since then the House of Commons has reached 
a pitch of absolute indifference to its business 
which is unprecedented. Members hardly think 
it worth their while to walk down to Westminster 
of an afternoon, and when they do go they can 
hardly be induced to listen to the debates, pre- 
ferring the library, the smoking-room, or even 
the dining-room to the House itself. On Tuesday, 
when the foolish debate on the Derby Day adjourn- 
ment was at an end, everybody rushed out, unmindful 
of the fact that one of the most serious debates of 
the Session was about to take place. The conse- 
quence was that Sir WILLIAM HARcouRT delivered 
one of the best speeches heard in Parliament for 
many a long day toa score of members. But even 
if the House had been crowded the effect of the 
presence of such apathetic, listless creatures as the 
present members would not have been exhilarating. 
The simple fact is that this Parliament is moribund, 


and is now only lingering on in hope of a decent 
funeral. 


WE have not the North Bucks result to comment 
on at the moment of going to press. Both sides are 
sanguine, but when we consider the unhappy at- 
tendant circumstances, and the manner in which the 
contest has been fought on the Conservative side, 
we cannot pretend to feel any great confidence in 
the success of the Liberal candidate. The Tories 
broke up one of Mr. LEON’S meetings by using asa- 
feetida, and the moral stink-pot has also been em- 
ployed by them during the course of the contest. 
We are glad that it has been decided not to oppose 
the return of Mr. CAVENDISH for the seat recently 
held by his father, and equally glad that the 
Liberals of the City are not disposed to allow the 


Tories another walk-over in that curious constitu- 
ency. 


THE Government have “backed down” on the 
Newfoundland Question, and have done so with 
characteristic maladroitness. On Thursday afternoon 
Sirk WILLIAM WHITEWAY was in waiting in the 
House of Commons, prepared to make a speech at 
the bar in defence of the Colonial rights. Up to 
that moment Ministers had maintained a stern and 
unyielding front, and there was no reason to 
suppose that they had any intention of changing 
their minds. But at’ the last moment Mr. SmirH 
announced that an agreement had been arrived at 
between the Government and the Newfoundland 
representatives, by which the former accepted the 
action of the Newfoundland Legislature as satis- 
factory. Even then, however, Ministers seemed 
unwilling to lose a chance of blundering, and accord- 
ingly they pressed for the second reading of their 
own ill-starred Bill dealing with the difficulty, 
whilst promising that it should not be carried fur- 
ther. On this point of punctilio the compromise 
might have been wrecked if it had not been for 
the action of Mr. Bryce, who suggested the 
adoption of a certain form of words in the 


shape of a resolution, on the adoption of which 
the Bill might for the present be withdrawn. 
This suggestion commended itself to the House 
generally, and was finally accepted by Mr. Smiru, 
the result being that all immediate fear of a conflict 
between the Mother Country and the oldest of her 
Colonies has passed away. We have not, of course, 
got rid of the difficulty with France, but for the 


present the Colonial Office has got into comparatively 
smooth water. 


NEWS arrived on Monday of what at first sight 
seemed to have been a serious collision between 
Portuguese and British forces in South Africa, near 
Fort Salisbury in Manicaland. So far as is known, 
a body of some 500 Portuguese—probably some of 
the student volunteers who went out in the height 
of the patriotic fever some months ago—with 250 
native allies, arrived at Massi Kesse in Manicaland, 
and finding it empty, pushed on towards Fort Salis- 
bury. On their arrival there on the 11th of May, they 
were attacked by the Chartered Company’s police, 
and defeated with a loss of seven killed and twenty 
wounded, chiefly it wouldseem from the native contin- 
gent. Public opinion, however, has taken the matter 
very coolly—even more so, indeed, in Portugal than in 
England—it being clear that the Portuguese and Mr. 
RHODES’ Company—or rather the prospectors for 
gold who are going out under its auspices—are racing 
each other for the auriferous portion of Mashona- 
land, and that under the modus vivendi the Portu- 
guese had no right whatever to be in the neigh- 
bourhood ; while the conflict seems to have been 
provoked by their attitude. Indeed, even Lorp 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S forcible telegrams to the 
Daily Graphic have not sufficed to stir up 
much excitement against Portugal, and it is satis- 
factory to know that the new treaty will be sub- 
mitted to the Cortes to-day, and that measures have 
been taken by the Portuguese and British officials at 
Beira to prevent further conflicts. Another of the 
difficulties incidental to a large Empire enters on a 
new phase this week. The Senaputty, following the 
instinct common to many primitive peoples, returned, 
as is the native custom, to lurk about his own home 
in the disguise of a coolie, and was captured, not far 


from the palace in Manipur, on Saturday last by the 
native police. 


THE decree nisi in the divorce case of O'SHEA v. 
O'SHEA and PARNELL was made absolute on Tues- 
day, and the respondent and co-respondent are now, 
therefore, at liberty to marry. We do not pretend 
to know what course Mr. PARNELL intends to take 
so far as his private life is concerned, but in public 
he maintains his attitude of irreconcilable hostility 
to the Liberal party, to the Irish hierarchy, and to 


all those Nationalists who have withdrawn their 


confidence from him. The Times on Monday con- 
tained an effective letter from ARCHBISHOP WALSH 
in reply to certain statements which Mr. PARNELL 
made with regard to that prelate in his speech 
at Belfast. Nothing can be more telling than 
the manner in which the Archbishop exposes the 
tactics of the member for Cork. He reminds 
the public that after “the many humiliating per- 
formances” of the co-respondent in the Divorce 
Court had been brought to light, that person issued 
a manifesto to his countrymen. “But what was it all 
about? His relations with CAPTAIN O’SHEA’s wife? 
An assurance to his fellow-countrymen who had 
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trusted him so implicitly that his honour was 
unstained? A declaration of innocence, such as 
he had made in the House of Commons when charged 
with the writing of the letters forged by RicHARD 
Picott? Nothing of the kind. His discourse was all 
about the sapping of political independence and 
integrity, Mr. GLADSTONE, the police, and a number 
of other very skilfully chosen but utterly irrelevant 
topics.” This is severe, but true, and the wonder is 
that Mr. PARNELL’s new admirers should have 
forgotten it. 


THE two general Assemblies have been sitting in 
Edinburgh this week. It has always been felt as a 
scandal that the representative bodies of Presby- 
terianism should meet within a stone’s throw of each 
other and not meet together. But this year it has come 
to be acknowledged, and the Free Church in its 
resolution on Thursday reminded its countrymen that 
“ The Free Church Assembly were prepared years ago 
to confer with the Assembly of the Established 
Church if the question of Establishment or Disestab- 
lishment were left open. But the offer made 
on this basis was not accepted.” The State 
Church in Scotland, however, is prevented by 
statutory bonds from that free development which 
is going on in Presbyterianism all around it. On 
Tuesday its more fortunate neighbour passed an 
important “ Declaratory Act,” which measures the 
modern modification of Calvinism among those 
who profess that system. The Free Church “ down 
grade” into the nineteenth century does not seem 
to be very steep. But it includes a declaration 
of the love of God to all mankind, an affirmation of 
the remaining nobility of man’s nature even as fallen, 
and a repudiation of the intolerant principle openly 
avowed by the Westminster Confession. Still more 
important probably is the change instituted by the 
same Assembly in the obligation on individual 
ministers who subscribe that Confession. Henceforth 
“ diversity of opinion is recognised in this Church on 
such points in the Confession as do not enter into the 
substance of the Reformed Faith.” It is the same 
extent of freedom which expatriated Scotchmen and 
Puritans in America have attained to. And, judging 
from their experience, it seems to make a good 
working basis for self-government and Church 
democracy. . 


THE terrible fire at Brompton on Saturday night 
last, in which LorD RoMILLY and two of his servants 
perished, brings us face to face with one of the 
real dangers of life. When we consider in how 
many thousands of houses lamps similar to that 
which caused this shocking disaster are in daily use, 
we see how real is the danger which attends even 
the ordinary customs of our daily life. It is strange, 
however, that it should have been so difficult for the 
inmates of a house in which a fire broke out before 
midnight to make their escape. Builders and archi- 
tects take too little note of the possibility of accidents 
-of this kind, and make too little preparation for them 
when they do occur. 


It is welcome news that we are at last to have a 
new coinage. Eight artists have been invited to 
send in designs for the sovereign, half-sovereign, 
crown, half-crown, florin,and shilling, and by October 
next these designs will be in the hands of the Master 
of the Mint. The purpose of obtaining them is, of 
course, the abandonment of the odious Jubilee 
coinage, surely the most vulgar and inartistic work 
of the kind ever issued from the mint of a civilised 
country. It is to be hoped that no influence, how- 
ever exalted, will on this occasion avail to prevent 
the adoption of designs worthy of the dignity and 
_artistic repute of the country. 


THE Colonies have received another warning this 
week that British investors will not go on lending as 


freely as they have been doing of late. The Bank of 
England on Wednesday brought out a loan for the 
Queensland Government of 2} millions sterling, 
bearing 3} per cent. interest, the minimum price 
being 94, but the subscriptions amounted to a little 
under £300,000. Queensland, like all the Colonies, 
has been borrowing too rapidly, and it will benefit 
in the long-run if it takes this lesson to heart, and 
practises more economy in the future. Colonial 
securities have given way, and generally the stock 
markets have been less active than last week. There 
has been a recovery, it is true, in interngtional secur- 
ities, especially Spanish and Portuguese, due chiefly to 
repurchases by speculators who had sold without 
possessing the stocks. When speculative repurchases 
cease, there is therefore a probability that there 
will be another fall, for the outlook in Portugal is 
not favourable in spite of the efforts of the new 
Finance Minister to make out that it is better than 
is generally believed; and the position in Spain is 
also very critical. In almost all other departments 
of the Stock Exchange prices are somewhat lower. 
There is a very uneasy feeling once more in the City. 
At the end of last week it was hoped that the Bank 
of England had got so strong that all danger 
was averted, but once more apprehension has 
arisen. People ask what can be impending that 
induces the Bank of England to obtain the 
co-operation of the leading joint-stock banks to 
support rates at the very time when such immense 
amounts of gold are being received? They argue, 
therefore, that the directors must know of some 
serious financial difficulties of which the general 
public is ignorant. Members of the Stock Exchange,. 
consequently, the leading speculators, and the in- 
vesting public are acting very cautiously, and re- 
stricting rather than increasing their risks. Even in 
the market for American Railroad securities there is 
a pause, although the opinion appears to be almost 
universal in the United States that the excellent 
harvest that now seems fairly well assured will lead 
to a great rise in prices, and will generally improve 
trade throughout the Union. 


TuE Directors of the Bank of England made no 
change in their rate of discount on Thursday, but 
they find it very difficult to keep up the value of 
money, although they have induced some of the 
leading joint-stock banks to co-operate with them. 
During the fortnight ended Wednesday night, the 
Bank received from abroad over three millions 
sterling in gold, and there is a large amount still on 
the way. Bill brokers and discount houses in con- 
sequence argue that the Bank is now getting strong 
enough for all reasonable purposes, that a five per 
cent. rate in the early summer is injurious to trade, 
and that there is no good reason why it should be made 
effective. Therefore, they are competing so actively 
for bills that for the moment the Bank of England is 
being defeated. If this is so this week, when the 
fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange 
caused an unusual demand for money, the market 
is likely to be still weaker next week. It is to be 
hoped that the Bank of England and the leading 
joint-stock banks will take whatever measures may 
be necessary to prevent a further fall in rates; 
for though there is no cause for alarm, the 
position is critical enough to make it extremely 
desirable that all the gold coming to this country 
should be retained by the Bank of England, and 
there is a danger that it will not be retained 
unless rates can be raised. The silver market has 
remained quiet throughout the week, the price being 
44 5-16d. per ounce. There is little demand either for 
India or for the Continent, and the American 
speculators are evidently unable to carry on their 
operations. The Treasury is still buying 4} million 
ounces per month, but the accumulation of the metal 
is so great that the mine owners and the speculators 
find it impossible to keep up the price. Silver 
securities are likewise depressed. 
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MORE TALK ABOUT OBSTRUCTION. 


HE House of Commons, by a majority of twenty- 

eight, solemnly resolved last Tuesday that it 
would take its usual Derby Day holiday, and on the 
following day the Ministerial organs, in their accus- 
tomed fashion, and with even more than their accus- 
tomed vigour, poured forth their denunciations upon 
—the Opposition. Nothing that the Liberal party 
can do at present is pleasing to the Times and the 
other organs of the Government; and even when Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson and the virtuous few desire to keep 
the House at work on the Derby Day they are not 
thereby relieved from the charge of wilfully obstruct- 
ing the progress of Parliamentary business. On 
Wednesday, immediately after Ministers and their 
friends had decided to waste a day, the journalists 
turned in their usual style upon the Opposition, 
and in language of studied insult charged them 
with being alone responsible for the hopeless dead- 
lock in which the business of Parliament is now 
involved. Surely it is time that Ministers them- 
selves should whisper a word of advice to their 
too-zealous henchmen. None know better than the 
occupants of the Treasury Bench that all this talk 
about obstruction is the purest cant and nonsense. 
That the business of the House, despite the open- 
ing of the Session in November, is a dismal and 
discreditable muddle is perfectly true; but that 
the Opposition are directly or indirectly responsible 
for the fact, or that the mess has been occa- 
sioned by obstruction open or occult, is absolutely 
untrue. 

The plain fact is that Ministers in general are 
oppressed by a curious inability to manage their own 
business. Never has a spectacle of more complete 
helplessness been witnessed than that which has 
been presented by the Treasury Bench within the last 
week. Weare aware that the influenza is respon- 
sible in part at 1east for the general disorganisation 
of Parliament. But Ministers cannot claim that 
they have suffered by it more than other people. On 
the Opposition side of the House Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Morley have both been absent for many days, 
whilst Sir William Harcourt, in fulfilment of im- 
portant engagements, was compelled to remain 
away from his place. Yet even then the Opposi- 
tion were not paralysed, and they at least were 
prepared to carry on the public business in the 
usual manner. But on the Treasury Bench the 
absence of Mr. Smith seemed to have reduced 
everything to chaos. Mr. Goschen was leading the 
House—ostensibly. But Mr. Goschen could not 
even make a single statement as to the course 
of business, or name a day for the discussion of 
the Manipur affair, until the invaluable Mr. Smith 
had been recalled from sunnier climes to resume the 
leadership of his party. We have a great respect for 
Mr. Smith, but really it is too much to ask us to 
believe that the affairs of the world cannot go on 
during his absence from Parliament. If, as seems to 
be the case, his own colleagues decline to recognise 
the authority of Mr. Goschen, or to permit him to 
make arrangements with the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion as to the order of public business, it would 
surely be well that another deputy leader should be 
chosen whom the rank and file of the Tory party 
will not be unwilling to obey. In any case it is idle, 
when these obstacles to business are offered by the 


occupants of the Treasury Bench, for the hacks of the - 


Ministerial press to rave about obstruction. 

The cause for the gloomy Parliamentary outlook 
is, we repeat, the mismanagement, we are afraid we 
must say the dishonest mismanagement, of their own 
affairs by the Government. No human being will 
pretend that the discussion of the Irish Land Bill 


has been carried on at an inordinate length. Possibly, 
indeed, so much time would not have been occupied 
in passing the measure if Mr. Balfour had possessed 
the art of imparting his own knowledge of its 
numberless details to the House of Commons. But 
independent members are not to be blamed because 
they were compelled to spend time in extracting 
from the Irish Secretary explanations of the meaning 
of particular provisions, which Mr. Gladstone, for 
instance, would have been able to make clear to the 
comprehension of everybody in the course of a single 
speech. So far as the chargeof obstruction refers tothe 
time spent on the Land Bill, therefore, we fling it back 
upon Ministers themselves. Nor is there a shadow 
of truth in the assertion that time has been wilfully 
wasted by the Liberals in discussing Mr. Goschen’s 
finance. After all, an Opposition has certain rights 
and duties from which it cannot free itself, and 
among them is the due examination of financial pro- 
posals of a grave and far-reaching character. The 
Ministerial organs make merry over Sir William 
Harcourt’s criticism of Mr. Goschen’s proceedings ; 
but Mr. Gladstone, whose authority in finance even 
the most hardened of Liberal Unionists does not 
venture to dispute, expressed the opinion some 
weeks ago that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would find it no easy task to meet Sir William’s 
searching examination of his financial projects ; 
and, as a matter of fact, to this day Mr. Goschen 
has made no answer to the criticisms of his 
rival which can be described, even by the most 
ardent of his admirers, as satisfactory. It is 
preposterous in these circumstances to charge 
those who insist upon criticising and condemn- 
ing the risky, flashy, empirical financial policy 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer with obstruc- 


tion. The broad fact remains, that Ministers have. 


gradually piled up for themselves a burden of work 
which by no human ingenuity can be completed 
before the prorogation. How, with such an array 
of votes to be passed and measures to be dealt with 
as they have now to face, they can ever have dreamed 
of passing a Free Education Bill during the present 
Session, passes comprehension. But it is even more 
incomprehensible that anybody should pretend to 
believe that for this unexampled muddle and break- 
down we are indebted to anything save the incom- 
petence of Ministers themselves, and the presence 
amongst us of that Irish Question which Mr. Balfour 
is still as far from having solved as he ever was. 


THE WEARY TITAN ONCE MORE. 


é ioe barometer of Imperial affairs is varying just 
now between stormy and unsettled. Never 
again are we likely to know settled calm unless and 
until our Empire has passed through some revolu- 
tionary crisis, the circumstances and outcome of 
which it would be out of place to discuss. At the 
beginning of the week it seemed as if Newfoundland 
were the darkest spot on the Colonial horizon. ‘fhe 
refusal of the merchants of St. John’s to celebrate 
the Queen’s birthday, followed by the outrage on 
the flagstaff at Government House, and coupled 
with the apparent obstinacy of the Foreign Office 
here, seemed to indicate the approach of a final 
and irreparable rupture between the Home Govern- 
ment and the Colony. 

But at the moment of writing we learn that 
the Government has come down from its balloon 
and agreed to a compromise which will relegate the 
final adjustment of the dispute to the next Liberal 
Cabinet. Simultaneously with the assuagement of 
the Newfoundland trouble, comes ominous news 
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connected with the Behring Sea Question, which had 
remained in abeyance for some weeks owing to Mr. 
Blaine’s illness. The press telegrams leave much 
to be explained, but it rather looks as if under 
some sudden and unaccountable influence Lord 
Salisbury had gone back on himself and his own 
cogent despatches, by volunteering a proposal that 
the seal fishery should be closed to both nations for 
the present year, so as to allow the stock of seals to 
replenish itself in peace—his whole contention 
having hitherto been that no such close-time 
‘was in any way needed. Upon the first blush of the 
thing it would seem that this was an offer with which 
the Government of Washington would be in haste 
to close. But there are “wheels within wheels ” 
in this matter, and some people in the States are 
unkind enough to say that it was by certain private 
business entanglements that Mr. Blaine was for 
so long restrained from taking advantage of Lord 
Salisbury’s false move. But Mr. Blaine has now been 
forced into an acceptance of Lord Salisbury’s pro- 
posal, and the present Session of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment will not pass over without the worry of yet 
another Colonial Coercion Bill for closing the fishery 
to Canadian vessels, for of such a Bill the Govern- 
ment gave brief notice on Thursday night. 

In South Africa, although the intelligence of the 
last conflict on the Pungwé has been received with pre- 
eminent calmness and good sense both in London and 
Lisbon, the uncomfortable prospect remains that Mr. 
Rhodes, now backed up by Lord Randolph Churehill, 
is pursuing, with unfaltering cynicism, the policy, 
which is ascribed to him by his warmest admirers, of 
pushing Lord Salisbury into a war with Portugal. 
Lord Salisbury has, to a great extent, tied his own 
hands by officially launching and baptising the 
Chartered Company ; and amongst his most constant 
and unpleasing thoughts must be the growing pre- 
sentiment that he is being hurried into inflicting 
a deadly blow upon the Monarchical principle and 
the Conservative interests of Europe. 

The signal failure of the Queensland Loan may 
seem a matter of little interest except to Queens- 
landers, but, following as it does on the partial failure 
of other Australian Colonies to raise money in the 
London market, it is not too much to say that 
it makes a turning point in the relations of the 
Australian Colonies to the Mother Country. So 
much of their loyalty was, perhaps unconsciously, 
based on the belief that that good Mother Country 
has always pleased to advance a little fresh pocket- 
money to grease the wheels of Colonial life. On the 
last occasion that Victoria came upon the London 
market with success, much of that success was due 
to the appearance in the morning papers of a tele- 
gram announcing that the Speaker and House of 
Assembly had wound-up a debate by singing “ God 
Save the Queen,” the Speaker beating time from 
the chair. This news so intoxicated the imagina- 
tion of the London Stock Exchange that the money 
was at once forthcoming; but now, even in the 
Stock Exchange, they seem to have become cold- 
blooded and parochially-minded persons, who re- 
fuse to accept Imperialism at its own valuation. 
Once Australia comes to believe that the London 
Money Market is closed against it, except on terms 
of requiring a sovereign’s worth as security for the 
loan of twenty shillings, the whole sentiment of the 
Antipodes towards England will be revolutionised. 
No words will be too hard for us English personally, 
and the manifold disadvantages of integral connexion 
with a State forming part of the old European 
System will grow to more and more formidable 
proportions in the Australian mind. 

n Egypt alone of all our dependencies which 
are in any way “alive,” is the outlock pleasant 


and gratifying to our national self-complacency. 
And even in Egypt, when Sir Evelyn Baring’s 
last Reports are critically examined, it can be 
seen that much of his vaunted reforms consist 
in nothing but making clean the outside of the 
cup and platter. The police are beautifully clothed 
and personally very clean, but crime in the Provinces 
is more rampant than of yore; and the state of 
the police is but typical of many other of the insti- 
tutions which the English have reformed. Neither 
trade nor cultivation are expanding at anything like 
the rate at which they should expand, looking to 
the boasted improvements in irrigation and fiscal 
administration. Some distinctly retrograde steps 
are in contemplation or have been taken, such as 
the increase of the import duties by 25 per cent., 
and the total prohibition of the growth of tobacco. 
The boasted alien of the corvée has been in part 
neutralised by fiscal changes which have in effect ex- 
tracted rather more money from the people than was 
represented by the corvée. It is indeed as a tax-col- 
lector alonethat the Anglo-Egy ptian is unquestionably 
successful even in his own eyes. Not that we blame 
Sir Evelyn Baring for his partial want of success. He 
did all that man could do to avert the British occu- 
pation, and since the British occupation he has done 
all that man can do to make it a success. Thwarted 
at every turn by the jealousy of the Latin races, and 
the profound but passive hatred of the native mind, 
it is no wonder that in the cool and singularly self- 
detached review of his own work he points to ques- 
tion after question where he judges success either 
unattained or unattainable. But whatever the value 
of his work, it is overshadowed by the curse of 
an early and almost inevitable mortality. It is a 
house of cards which the thoughtless or mis- 
chievous amongst the nations may at any time 
blow down. How or when the end will come, we 
know not; but we take it for granted that the 
English military occupation is not to last for ever, 
and when it ends, unless anarchy is allowed to super- 
vene, the whole administrative system must be 
constituted anew on an International basis, so that 
much of what Sir E. Baring is doing must go for 
nought. It is brave this attempt of England to do 
it all single-handed ; and the result is pretty and 
peculiarly English. Whatever else we have failed 
in, we have introduced la propreté Anglaise into the 
towns and among the people. “We have not killed 
corruption, but we have abolished stench. It may be 
magnificent ; but it is not politics. , 


THE OUTLOOK FOR FREE EDUCATION. 


HE bait of free education has not taken. The 

Old Guard of Conservatism is seriously per- 
turbed, and there is not the slightest sign of satis- 
faction on the part of the town or rural voters with a 
boon which comes so unmistakably in the form of a 
bribe. So we do not wonder that the Government are in 
no hurry to submit their plan. What it is we are not 
to know until the Land Bill has passed through Com- 
mittee, and then, when the session is all but ended, an 
exhausted and moribund House of Commons is to be 
told, “Take it or leave the measure as you like; 
but give us as much credit as if we had brought it 
forward at a time when discussion was possible.” 
And this is to be done in regard to a measure in 
which details are everything—in regard to a problem 
over the practical solution of which experts are 
puzzled. Under the banner of free education, all 
politicians now-a-days would march. The whole 
controversy is as to the terms on which freedom is 
to be conferred, what subsidy is to be given to 
voluntary schools, what supervision in the in- 
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terests of the public shall be exercised over schools 
receiving State aid, and how free education shall 
be prevented from conducing as, in certain circum- 
stances it may, to inferior education. 

When Mr. Goschen made known the Govern- 
ment’s intention, it was assumed that they would 
do as had been done in Scotland, where, under the 
Local Government Act for 1889, relief from fees has 
been given in the case of children below a certain 
standard. This, we now know, would be a mistake ; 
the Scotch experiment must not be followed if we 
are not to aggravate an evil already only too great. 
The latest official report for Scotland states that 
“so far as we can gather from the remarks of school 
boards, a considerable increase has taken place 
amongst the youngest scholars, many being sent to 
neo even under age.” So far good; we may 
count for similar results in England. But one 
bad effect of the new system in Scotland, if the 
figures for the period in which the experiment has 
been made are a fair criterion, is that parents 
are tempted to take their children from school 
just at the age when they could most profit by in- 
struction. There has always been a lamentable 
tendency, as the authorities have often pointed 
out, to remove children from school at an absurdly 
early age. “We are sorry to find,” says the 
English report for 1889-90, “on examining the 
school returns, that the education of so many 
children of ten years and upwards is discontinued 
as soon as by passing the prescribed standard 
they are freed from the obligation to attend 
school. Out of 481,106 children presented in 
Standard IV. in 1888, as many as 167,742 disap- 
peared from the examination list of our schools in 
1889; while the 309,388 scholars in Standard V. of 
1888 fell in the year to 138,864, and the 127,863 
scholars in Standard VI. to 38,362.” ‘ We regret,” 
observes the Scotch report, in much the same strain, 
“that the education of many children appears to be 
discontinued as soon as the standard for exemption 
is reached. We find proof of this in the fact that of 
61,612 scholars in Standard V., only 28,939 appear in 
the higher standard to which they would naturally rise 
in 1889.” Give free education on the terms on which 
it is granted in Scotland, and it is certain that the 
chief defect of the present system will be accentuated. 
Regarded as créches or kindergartens, the schools 
will be better; as true schools, they will be worse 
than they are. The fact is that there is, and long 
has been, a grave danger of giving the shadow with- 
out the substance of national education, of loading 
the country with vast expenses without any commen- 
surate advantages. Was it to establish merely nurs- 
eries and playgrounds that many of us laboured for 
National Education? Are we to be content with the 
fact that every year so many thousand children go 
out into the world with a trifling stock of knowledge 
which will probably quickly disappear? We have 
been making much fuss about little, if the present 
state of things as described in official reports is to be 

rpetuated; we shall have been lamentably deceived 
if the older scholars are to diminish still more. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s objection to Free Education, as a 
bad training for the parent, can only be met by making 
it a thoroughly civilising training for the child. 

The Government have not yet let us into the 
secret as to the precise way in which they propose 
to assist elementary schools; and it is evident from 
the controversy going on between managers of volun- 
tary schools that it will be found extremely difficult 
to reconcile the new system with their existence. 
Three suggestions have in some quarters found 
favour. One is to ascertain the scale of fees in any 
school, fix a certain me be 3d. a week—as com- 
pensation for such fees, let all scholars hitherto pay- 


ing 3d. or less henceforth pay nothing; those who 
have paid 4d., pay 1d; those, if any, paying 64., 
pay 3d. A second is to reverse what is done in 
Scotland ; make parents who are only too glad to use 
the schoolmaster or the schoolmistress as nurses and 
caretakers of very young children, pay fees for such ; 
do the reverse as to children of, say, seven and up- 
wards ; let there be free education for those who, 
under the present system, are most liable to be with- 
drawn just at the age when they are most amen- 
able to instruction. A third scheme, known as the 
Selmeston scheme, has also been recommended. The 
principle of it is that at the end of the school year 
the managers return the whole of the school fees 
paid for children who have made a_ prescribed 
number of attendances. “If we were placed in a 
position,” writes one who has tried the scheme, “ to 
return all fees where two hundred and fifty attend- 
ances had been made, all those children whose parents 
deserve any consideration would receive free educa- 
tion.” Our preference is, on the whole, for the 
second of these suggestions. But, obviously, any 
scheme presented will require prolonged examina- 
tion; and it is ludicrous to suppose that it can receive 
adequate attention at the fag end of the Session. 

On one point the supporters of the Govern- 
ment are strangely silent. They are loud in their 
praise of the voluntary schools; and in the chorus of 
laudation they slur over the fact that it is intended 
to hand over the management of still larger sums of 
public money to persons who are responsible to no 
one. It is taken for granted that we shall acquiesce 
in this, just as we should in a new Minute of 
the Committee of Education about an alteration 
in one of the Standards. The Bishop of St. Asaph, 
speaking the other day of the coming of Free Educa- 
tion, with no particular warmth, said that he hoped it 
would not involve “ conditions of management which 
would hamper their efficiency or independence.” 
“Their efficiency” is not imperilled by anything 
which the Opposition contemplate. No one thinks 
of beginning a fanatical war against the voluntary 
schools. For our part, we readily recognise that they 
have done good work, especially where they have 
been stimulated by the proximity of a School Board. 
“Their independence” is another question. If it 
means dependence on taxation for existence, and 
entire independence of popular control, it is an arro- 
gant pretension, to be resisted now as in the past. 


HARVEST AND TRADE PROSPECTS. 


. ~~ rains of the past fortnight, though accom- 
panied by a low temperature in the day-time 
and by sharp frosts at night, have done much good ; 
the green crops especially have improved, and there 
is a more hopeful feeling respecting even the grain 
crops. If June continues wet, it is possible that the 
hay crop may turn out fairly well, and that the 
pastures and the green crops may likewise be 
satisfactory. But unless the weather is more ex- 
ceptionally favourable than we have any right to 
expect, the grain crops will be both late and bad. 
Upon the Continent prospects are even worse than 
in the United Kingdom. From France, Holland, 
Belgium, and Germany the reports are gloomy, and 
it may be said generally that throughout Western 


_ and Middle Europe the probability now is that the har- 


vest will be both short and late. In the United 
States, on the other hand, the winter wheat crop 
promises to be better than it has beer for the past 
eleven years. The Indian wheat harvest is also 


good, and the exports from India are on an excep-. 


tionally large scalealready. In Russia some districts 
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report excellent crops, while much damage has been 
done in others. As far as can be judged at present, 
therefore, the likelihood is that there will be an 
exceptionally good harvest in the United States, an 
average one in Russia, and in the other exporting 
countries not better than an average. The crop 
already secured in India is good. 

For some years past the total wheat production of 
the world has not very greatly exceeded the consump- 
tion, and consequently at the present time the stock 
of old wheat is smaller than usual. The result is 
that for some months past there has been a sharp 
rise in prices. It began in France, where merchants, 
growing alarmed, began to buy on an extraordinary 
scale, and other importing countries quickly followed 
their lead. During the past fortnight there has been 
some decline, but even yet quotations are very much 
higher than they have been for the past seven years. 
During last week, for example, the average price of 
wheat in the principal markets of England and Wales 
was 39s. 6d. per quarter, comparing with 33s. 2d. in 
the corresponding week of last year—a rise of 16 per 
cent.—and with 29s. 5d. in the corresponding week 
of the year before—a rise of 254 per cent. As- 
suming that rain continues, and that the green 
crops generally turn out to be fairly good, the influ- 


-ence of the bad wheat harvest upon our own country 


will be far less than upon Continental countries 
whose harvests now do not look well. For over a 
generation our farmers have been decreasing steadily 
the acreage under grain, and have been turning their 
attention more and more to cattle-raising and cattle- 
feeding. Of course, we shall have to import a larger 
quantity of wheat than for some years past, and at 
higher prices; but it is not impossible that those 
from whom we buy may in return purchase larger 
quantities of our manufactures, and thus stimulate 
our trade. The United States will naturally be our 
largest supplier, and the McKinley Act will neces- 
sarily reduce their purchases of our goods; but still, 
if the American farmers have as large crops as now 
seems probable, and sell them at remunerative prices, 
they will, it is fair to expect, buy from us more largely 
than they have recently been doing. At the ‘same 
time, it seems reasonably certain that the price of 
wheat will continue in the next agricultural year 
higher than it has been for several years past. The 
working classes, therefore, having to pay more for 
their bread, will have less money to spend upon all 
other articles, and consequently it is to be feared 
that trade will to some extent suffer fiom the fall- 
ing-off in their demand. 

On the Continent the consequences are likely to 
be far graver. With us agriculture is only one of 
several great industries, but there it is by far the 
greatest of all; indeed, in many countries it is 
greater than all others put together. Specially 
serious will be the effect in France. 

Another consequence likely to follow from bad 
harvests throughout Western Europe is a serious 
disturbance of the Money Market. If not only this 
country, but France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany 
have to import from the United States, India, and 
Russia larger quantities of wheat than they ordin- 
arily do, the competition of all those countries with 
one another will force prices up. Not only, there- 
fore, will the imports be larger in quantity, but the 
value will be very much higher; and as it is hardly 
probable that the foreign trade of Western Europe 
will increase in proportion to the imports of wheat, 
it is reasonably certain that a considerable part of 
the imports will have to be paid for in gold; and 
that is all the mote likely because of the large ship- 
ments of gold from New York that have been going 
on since the beginning of the year. These ship- 
ments now somewhat exceed ten millions sterling. 


If the American harvest is as good as it promises to 
be, there will naturally be a strong desire on the 
part of the farmers to send their crops to market 
as early as possible. Therefore, there will be a 
demand on their part for money to employ labour 
in garnering and sending those crops to market. 
The banks in New York, having had to send so 
much gold to Europe, are not in a position to 
supply the West and South with exceptionally 
large amounts of money, and to enable them to 
do so it is possible that they may draw upon 
Europe for the gold which they have been sending 
thither during the past few months. If they do 
this, apprehension will spring up in London, Paris, 
and Berlin; all the great banks will exert them- 
selves to prevent gold being withdrawn from them, 
and rates may rise in such a way as to make it 
very difficult for embarrassed houses to meet their 
engagements. At all events, the fear that large 
amounts of gold will be taken by the United States 
is almost sure to create apprehension and to increase 
distrust, and that of itself is only too likely to make 
the difficulties of those who are already embarrassed 
more serious than they are at present. Of course, if 
hay, grass, and roots should be bad, as well as the 
grain crops, the consequences would be much more 
serious; and so far as France is concerned, there 
might be alarm if the beet crop and the wine crop 
should also be affected. 

Assuming, then, that the harvest throughout 
Western Europe is not better than it threatens to be 
at present, and assuming also that the prospects in 
the United States are realised, the probability is that 
there will be very great prosperity in the latter 
country. Along with the real increase in prosperity 
there is likely to be a somewhat wild speculation in 
railroad securities. If such a speculation should 
arise, and if the continuous advance in prices should 
induce European speculators to buy American 
securities largely, the power of American bankers 
to take gold from Europe would be increased. 
Recently European holders have been selling 
American securities, and American capitalists have 
been buying. This is one reason why Europe has 
been able to obtain so much gold from New York. 
If now the movement is changed, if Americans sell 
and European speculators buy, Europe will have to 
pay not only for the increased imports of grain, but 
also for the imports of securities, and it may be, 
therefore, that the exports of gold from Europe to 
America may become inconveniently large. . Russia, 
too, is likely to benefit, if the harvest turns out as 
good as it promises to be. It will export large 
quantities at high prices, and, therefore, the power 
of the Russian Government to take gold from 
Western Europe will be increased. India is already 
exporting unusually large quantities of wheat, and 
India, therefore, will share in the prosperity of all 
the wheat-exporting countries. 

But, on the other hand, Western Europe will 
suffer. As we have already said, the trade of this 
country is world-wide, and the more we buy from 
foreign countries the more likelihood there is that 
foreign countries will purchase larger quantities of 
our manufactures. This may off-set to a very con- 
siderable extent the disadvantages of the bad harvest 
so far as the United Kingdom is concerned ; but the 
Continental countries cannot hope to increase their 
foreign trade as we can, and a disturbed Money 
Market is extremely likely to bring on the crisis in 
Paris and Berlin which has been threatening ever 
since November. Unless, then, there is a wonderful 
change in the weather, and it proves better during 
the next few months than we have any right to 
expect, the outlook for the autumn upon the Con- 
tinent is not bright. 
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THE TAILORS’ STRIKE. 


Hie story of the tailors’ strike, which has practi- 

cally come to a satisfactory ending, has awakened 
a shiver of sympathetic interest in a generation 
which has not forgotten “Alton Locke.” As it 
happens, the movement among the West End tailors 
covers the same ground as Kingsley chose, but cir- 
cumstances have largely changed the centre of 
sweating horrors from the west to the east of 
London. In some respects it may be doubted 
whether there is great improvement. Mr. Mac- 
donald, the very able secretary of the Society of 
Amalgamated Tailors, protests that there is an utter 
absence of proper workshops in the West End, where 
there is ample room for them, and it is certain that 
the making of cheap clothes and nasty goes on under 
much the same conditions as of old—in air poisoned 
with flaring gas-jets, in rooms of ten or twelve 
feet square, over-filled with workers and unprovided 
with sanitary appliances. But the West End of 
to-day is largely devoted to the making of the better 
class of “bespoke” goods for customers who pay 
heavily for fit, cut, and material, and leave a fairly 
remunerative sum to come to the worker, even 
after the most exorbitant craving for profits has been 
satisfied. In the season, £2, £3, or even £5 may be 
made by a good journeyman tailor working for first- 
rate houses. The luxury of the West has so far 
levelled up the lot of its workers, while leaving the 
lower branches of the trade as depressed as before. 
Indeed, the very demands of the men indicate a 
certain security remote from the tortured and 
dependent lot of the sweaters’ victims. The men 
od tan for better workshops, thereby emphasising 
the findings of the Lords’ Sweating Committee ; 
secondly, for a uniform time-log or price-list, an old 
demand of the Union, which, in harmony with the 
wise levelling of the workers’ policy, has always 
desired to substitute a definite time-payment for 
varying and highly complicated piece-rates ; thirdly, 
for the abolition of labour partnerships, and a 
trade rule of “one man one garment.” Clearly 
it is only a skilled all-round worker who can claim 
the right of finishing coat or trousers work by him- 
self. It is in the “ sweated” branches of the trade 
that that blessed word, “subdivision of labour,” 
prevails, and that the labour of coat-making is 
apportioned among a little army of machinists, 
basters, pressers, fellers, and button-hole hands, 
whose wages vary from seven shillings or six shillings 
a day to twopence an hour for a day extending on 
occasions to fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen hours. 
The skilled English journeyman tailor or the better 
class nee knows nothing of the struggles of 
such a death in life. 

Nevertheless, it is in the highest degree satisfac- 
tory that the West End tailors have put the provision 
of workshops in the forefront of their demands. 
The evils of home-work are often sought by the 
labourer in’ consideration of the high wages it 
involves, and the privilege of unwatched and un- 
restricted toil, carried on night and day, and at fever 
speed in times of severe pressure. But unrestricted 
labour is no longer the industrial watchword; and 
it is the home-worker in the tailoring trade who is 
largely responsible for the invasion of his province 
by the foreign and women workers, organised for the 
swift production of inferior goods on terms horribly 
wasteful of human life and happiness. It is here where 
we touch what is perhaps loosely called the sweating 
of the tailor’s business. The West End journeyman, 
half skilled worker and half machinist, pressing 
his wife and family into his business, has in time 
been confronted with the Jewish captain—or rather 
lieutenant—of industry, with his band of ten, fifteen, 


or twenty workers squeezed into his living rooms, out 
of the eye of the single factory inspector who vainly 
tries to watch over the unshepherded millions of East 
End toilers. Here, as Miss Beatrice Potter and, less 
exhaustively, Mr. Burnett have pointed out, is a regu- 
lar organisation of labour, though of a vicious kind, 
and against it the home-worker, though not the best 
English journeyman, is bound to go under. This is 
practically what has happened, and what is at the 
root of the wise resolve of the Amalgamated Tailors 
to insist on the provision of workshops. Inthe sphere 
of unregulated home industry nothing lives—neither 
unionism nor law. It is the sure and simple sign of 
industrial decay. 

Unfortunately it is difficult to predict any sub- 
stantial improvement of the lot of the English tailor, 
apart from what his own combination can effect. 
Mr. Matthews’ Factory Bill has been neatly purged 
of nearly all the provisions relating to workshops, 
and the attempt adequately to register and super- 
vise the tailoring trade in the East End will be 
crippled in the future, as in the past, by lack of 
powers, lack of knowledge, lack of men. Mr. Lake- 
man will still have to fight single-handed his battle 
with oppression in dark places, and he will still be 
confronted by wholesale evasions as to the hours of 
women’s work and meal-times, which the small 
sweater, whose profit comes out of the pitilessly 
rapid execution of his orders, has reduced to a 
system. When the inspector finds a sweating- 
den, it is the easiest thing in the world to 
slip the work-girls into the bedrooms, which 
the official has no power to enter. It was 
proposed to Mr. Matthews to change this, as well 
as to increase the number of inspectors, and to 
show them, by way of registration, a light on the 
dark intricacies of East End industrial life. But 
the Home Secretary has steadily refused any such 
amendment of his hopelessly inadequate measure. 
While, therefore, we have one end of the tailoring 
industry depressing the other—the Jewish sweater 
competing with the English journeyman, and the 
East End working girl taking a still lower sphere 
of shoddy goods from the Jew—the tailoring trade 
will continue to be a favourite hunting-ground 
of the sweater, who is himself a victim rather than 
a malign agent of the system he perpetuates. 
Kingsley and his school dreamed the noble dream 
of a moral league of consumers against the evils 
of cheap clothes and nasty. The evolution of 
industry has shown that to be an idle, if a shapely, 
vision; and has compelled us to fall back on the 
heightened vigilance of law, helped by the organisa- 
tions of the workers. 


CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


HE last few days have chiefly been marked by 
numerous settlements of difficulties which might 
have proved very serious. The Ministerial crisis in 
Portugal is over; in France the agitation against the 
Government in connection with the Fourmies disturb- 
ance seems to have ceased, as has the excitement 
about the revelation of melinite, and the omnibus 
strike; the expulsion of Queen Natalie from Servia, 
which is referred to in another colunin, seems as yet 
not even to have produced any changes in the 
Ministry; scapegoats have been found in the 
ranks of the Civil Service, and the ex-Queen has 
retired peaceably to Odessa. The anti-Jewish agita- 
tion in the Ionian Islands is passing away: and the 
great strike in Belgium has terminated peaceably — 
instantaneously at Liége, less rapidly at Charleroi. 
The conspicuous exception to all this process of 
settlement is furnished by Russia. There the per- 
secution of the Jews is intensified, and carried out 
with more than medizval bigotry and brutality. It is 
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intended to expel them from St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
and Odessa— commercial jealousy, no doubt, being a 
prominent motive in the latter case; they are to be 
forbidden to observe their own Sabbath, and com- 
pelled to keep the Christian Sunday; and there are 
rumours, not at present very circumstantial, of 
outrages almost more than Bulgarian. Baron 
Hirsch’s new exodus turns out to be no more than a 
scheme for assisted emigration to some locality as 
yet undetermined, with the co-operation of the 
Russian Government; and some of the refugees 
have found their escape cut off at Hamburg 
—presumably by the American emigration law, and 
have been put into the train again and sent back to 
Russia; but it has been necessary (and no wonder) 
to use actual violence to compel them to recross the 
frontier. It is pleasant to note in contrast to all this, 
that order is restored in Corfu and Zante ; that severe 
punishments are to be meted out to the assailants of 
the Jews, and to the officials and police who neglected 
to do their best to protect them ; and that the Turkish 
Government is offering facilities to the refugees to 
settle in Albania—a country practically undeveloped, 
and no doubt with great possibilities, if only the 
Jews were capable agriculturists and the Turkish 
Government were able to maintain better order there 
than it does in Old Servia. 

The Russian Government is also destroying what 
little municipal liberty exists in the country. The 
present municipal councils are to be dissolved and 
replaced by committees of officials. The Czarewitch 
is now returning through Siberia. His presence there, 
it ought in fairness to be said, is made the occasion 
of considerable remissions in the sentences of the 
prisoners. The fact that he is to cut short his tour 
indicates how great a shock the Japanese policeman 
has given both to himself and tothe Czar. The latter 
has postponed his journey to Moscow on account of 
the illness of the Empress. 

In France, President Carnot’s tour in the south- 
west has throughout been a decided success. The jour- 
ney has, no doubt, further increased the stability of 
the present régime—and parts of the south-west have 
hitherto been strongholds of the Legitimists, as the 
south side of the Pyrenees is of Spanish Legitimism. 
Great excitement was caused at the end of last week 
by the publication by M. Turpin (an inventor with 
a grievance) of statements respecting the manu- 
facture of melinite and the construction of detona- 
tors and various explosives used by the French 
Government, and by his allegations that the 
secret, together with others about French fuses 
and shells, had been revealed by M. Tripone, a 
captain in the French army and an agent of 
Messrs. Armstrong. It was allayed, however, by M. 
de Freycinet’s statement in the Chamber on Monday. 
M. Turpin, it appears, did invent picric acid, and did 
receive 251,000 francs from the French Government 
for it, besides entering into an agreement that he 
should not divulge his invention for a certain period. 
When this expired, he was free to deal as he 
pleased with his invention; and as the French 
Government would not purchase his patents he 
entered, through M. Tripone, into negotiations with 
Messrs. Armstrong. Disputes arose, and having 
before made his charge against M. Tripone and 
failed to prove it, he has now done so both in a book 
and in a circular addressed to senators, deputies, and 
municipal councillors. The book was seized on Fri- 
day, and he and M. Tripone were arrested; but the 
latter has been set at liberty. It is fair to say that 
Messrs. Armstrong deny M. Turpin’s allegations 
against them and threaten him with an action for 
libel. It seems clear that melinite is chiefly composed 
of M. Turpin’s picric acid—but this, it is said, is no 
news to experts; but M. de Freycinet states that the 
really important secrets of the French War Depart- 
ment relate to'a multitude of details in the con- 
struction of the shells and fuses, known (at least in 
their ensemble) only to high military personages who 
are far above suspicion. 


The discussion of the general question of the new 


tariff has closed, and the details are now under 
consideration. It has been officially announced that 
the existing duties will be raised under the scheme of 
the Government, 58 per cent. on the average by the 
minimal tariff and 90 per cent. by the general tariff ; 
while under the proposals of the Tariff Commission 
the increase would be 93 per cent. and 160 per cent. 
respectively. These latter are hardly likely to be 
adopted; but even the former probably constitute 
the heaviest tax ever proposed on foreign trade. 
Meanwhile, however, the duty on wheat and 
flour, imposed during a war scare in 1887, has 
been temporarily reduced 20 per ‘cent. — from 
August Ist next, to June Ist, 1892. It has been ex- 
plained by MM. De Freycinet and Ribot that the 
rates of the new minimal tariff—introduced to 
encourage foreign nations to make concessions to 
French trade—may be further reduced with the same 
object by the Government, by commercial treaties, 
or other arrangements, subject to the approval of 
the Chamber. Possibly, therefore, France, like the 
rest of Europe, may yet abandon the new Chinese 
wall of protection for the limited international 
trade of commercial treaties. 

The settlement of the omnibus strike on Tuesday 
by the full recognition of the men’s representatives 
(whose position, indeed, is legally recognised in 
France) and the concession of their demands, the 
most important being that of a twelve hours’ 
working day, is a satisfactory settlement of what 
promised to be a serious matter. 

In Germany rumours have been rife of the retire- 
ment of Herr von Bétticher from the Imperial 
Ministry of the Interior and his replacement by Herr 
von Benningsen, the veteran leader of the National 
Liberals. It has even been said that the latter was 
escaping from the collapse of his own party, which 
Prince Bismarck’s advent has made probable. But the 
report has been authoritatively contradicted. Still, 
the cohesion of the party is doubtful. Its annual 
meeting is to be held on Sunday, and the Hamburg 
paper inspired by the Prince urges it to rally round 
him, which many of its members are not inclined 
to do. A clerical Conservative paper, the Areuz 
Zeitung, has found work for Prince Bismarck in his 
new capacity. He is to lead the Anti-Semites! But 
the prediction is hardly likely to come true. A more 
probable ministerial change is the substitution of 
Herr Thielin for Herr von Maybach, the present 
Minister of Railways—to the advantage, it is said, 
of the business of the department. 

In Italy economies continue. The Governor of the 
Abyssinian colony, General Gandolfi, is not to be 
replaced. A colonel willremainincommand. A law 
reducing the number of prefectures is under con- 
sideration. Signor Crispi’s efforts in this direction 
helped to hasten his fall. As bearing on the taxable 
capacity of Italy, it may be noted that Milan is 
passing through a municipal crisis caused by its 
heavy debt of eighty million francs—including a 
loan about to be raised, and urgently necessary, of 
thirty-five millions. It may fairly be inferred that 
cities in the less prosperous parts of Italy and with 
the same zeal for modern improvement are at least 
equally badly off. A project for workmen’s insurance 
against accidents is before the Chamber. The Mala 
Vita trial ended at Bari on Sunday, with the con- 
viction of all the accused but four, and sentences of 
from six months’ to fifteen years’ imprisonment. 
Great preparations had been made in the event of a 
riot, but none occurred. 

The question as to note issue in Spain is compro- 
mised by a limitation to 1,500,000,000 pesetas. The 
Bank in return is to lend the Treasury 150,000,000 
pesetas without interest for thirty years. The Bill 
for the regulation of the labour of women and 
children, just introduced by the Premier, forbids the 
labour of children under ten, and fixes the limit of 
age for half-timers at fourteen. For women, the 
day is fixed at ten hours. 

The Ministerial crisis in Portugal has ended. 
Senhor Serpa Pimentel having failed to form a 
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Ministry, the late Premier, General d’ Abreu e Souza, 
now heads a Coalition Cabinet, with a very liberal 
programme, including reductions of expenditure and 
acts of clemency to political offenders. A recon- 
struction of parties may probably follow. Senhor 
Mariano Carvalho, who seems to be universally 
regarded as the indispensable Finance Minister, has 
accepted the post and gone to Paris to settle difficul- 
ties about the new loan, and obtain others for public 
works. The news of the conflict in South-East 
Africa has created more excitement in England 
than in Portugal. The violence of quasi-patriotic 
feeling seems passing away, and the country wants 
rest. The financial crisis seems practically over. 

Negotiations for a commercial treaty between 
Austria and Switzerland have been begun. Italy, 
and perhaps Russia, are also, it is said, to be ap- 
proached with this object by Austria. 

Serious reports come from China of riots, and 
assaults upon foreign residents, particularly at 
Nankin. The Chinese Government has undertaken 
to give satisfaction. 

The news from Chili is as conflicting as usual; 
but the advantage seems at present distinctly on 
the side of the Presidential party. The chase of the 
Itata is definitely abandoned; but she will be 
delivered up to the United States on her arrival. 
Iquique has been bombarded and Taltal captured 
by the Balmacedists. 


THE HONOURS TO LIEUTENANT GRANT. 


HE official announcement of the honours con- 
ferred on Lieutenant Grant is marked by one 
noteworthy omission. It is scarcely sufficient to 
commend the “conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to his country” displayed by this brilliant young 
officer in the operations at Thobal. Probably Lieu- 
tenant Grant did not trouble himself to reflect upon 
the precise degree of glory which would shine on the 
Indian Government for its share in the transactions 
associated with the recent history of Manipur. His 
business was to lead eighty Sepoys in an attack on 
an enemy ten times their number in circumstances 
which recall some of the most daring exploits of our 
soldiers in the early days of “John Company.” But 
quite unwittingly Lieutenant Grant rendered the 
Indian Government a service which might be ac- 
knowledged in suitable terms. During his orna- 
mental leisure at Balmoral Lord Cross might indite 
a despatch to the Viceroy expressing the satisfaction 
of his department that the storm of Thobal and its 
subsequent defence against immense odds had done 
much to divert public attention in England from the 
eurious diplomacy which prompted Mr. Quinton’s 
disastrous expedition. For at this moment there can 
be no doubt that Lord Cross is blessing Lieutenant 
Grant with all the energy of a rusty vocabulary. 
But for the brilliant piece of soldiership at Thobal 
there would be nothing in this Manipur busi- 
ness to commend itself as a saving grace to 
the popular imagination. The heroic defence of 
Rorke’s Drift was no small compensation for the 
bungling which caused the massacre of a British 
regiment at Isandlana, and the discomfiture of 
the Manipuris at Thobal is a source of infinitely 
greater satisfaction to the public than any punish- 
ment that can be inflicted on the assassins of Mr. 
Quinton and his companions. Two steps of promo- 
tion and the Victoria Cross make a handsome 
recognition of Lieutenant Grant’s services, accord- 
ing to the ordinary official standard: but if the 
dignity of Governments permitted such a tribute, 
the Indian authorities might show their grati- 
tude to this officer by some special testimonial. 
With a view to future contingencies, it might 
be well to institute a distinct order of merit 
to be conferred on soldiers who rescue their 
civil superiors from disagreeable pickles by deeds 
which set the public rejoicing over evidence that 


British pluck is still unbounded. Through much 
that is obscure in the Manipur affair, and a good 
deal that reflects anything but credit on the directors 
of an unlucky enterprise, Lieutenant Grant’s success 
shines with a radiance in which a shivering Minister 
in attendance at Balmoral must be very glad to 
bask. It seems a pity that the hero of Thobal can- 
not be sent to England on some decent pretext to 
grace a Ministerial banquet, and enable Lord Cross 
to win vicarious applause from a Livery Company in 
the City by describing Lieutenant Grant's exploits 
as if they had happened at the India Office. 

The details of the operations at Thobal come most 
opportunely with the proclamation of rewards. No 
doubt fortune smiled on Lieutenant Grant. There 
came suddenly to him one of those rare chances of 
distinction which are grasped only by men of great 
personal force. It is the highest compliment to 
Lieutenant Grant to say that he is a perfect devil of 
a fellow. When he knew that Quinton and his com- 
panions had been murdered, and that he might have 
to face a great portion of the Manipuri army, he 
resolved without hesitation to push on, leaving the 
authorities to do what they pleased when they got 
wind of the facts. This young Englishman with his 
eighty Sepoys assumed the offensive with as much 
coolness as if a whole brigade were marching to his 
support. He knew instinctively that if the mischief 
of the outbreak were to be checked, such a lesson 
must be administered to the Manipuris at once as 
would disabuse their untutored minds of any notion 
of military supremacy. Unquestionably it was this 
promptitude which saved us from “a little war.” If 
the Indian Government owed Lieutenant Grant 
nothing else, they would still be his debtor for a 
practical economy in military expenditure. It was 
one of those critical junctures in which audacity is 
the chief of fighting qualities. With his life in his 
hand, Lieutenant Grant cleared the enemy out of 
their fortifications by headlong dash. His men had 
all the spirit of their leader, and the advance, in 
his own graphic words, was “like a page out of the 
drill book.” Though armed with two seven-pounders, 
the Manipuris were compelled to withdraw to a 
respectful distance from the fort, and the British 
commander showed as much skill in strengthening 
the position as intrepidity in attacking it. When 
ammunition began to run short, he sallied out with a 
handful of men, and picked off the enemy whenever 
they attempted to rise and fire behinda wall. When 
the Manipuris tried negotiations, no doubt with the 
hope of inveigling Grant as they had inveigled the 
unfortunate Quinton, the Lieutenant gravely answered 
that he was going duck-shooting, and told them not 
to be alarmed. It is just this mixture of courage and 
sang froid which is especially dear to the popular 
mind. Itis the tradition which clings to the memory 
of Nelson, whose joke with the telescope (which he put 
to his blind eye when he wanted to ignore the order 
to cease fighting) is as affectionately cherished as any 
of his victories. Wellington would have remained 
popular even in the midst of political troubles if he 
had ever made a jest at a critical moment in the 
field. Wherever Lieutenant Grant's name is held in 
honour, that duck story will brighten his halo, 
though some cynical historian of posterity will 
probably assert some day that it is all a myth. 

People who are prone to take depressing views of 
the army ought to be considerably cheered by this 
story. There is no reason to suppose that Lieutenant 
Grant is a solitary prodigy, or that many a lieutenant 
in similarcircumstances would not haveshownas much 
ability and daring, and even headed the second storm 
of Thobal, in which the insatiable Grant, quite in- 
different to a bullet in the muscles of his neck, 
fought hand-to-hand till he fell exhausted. Even 
the most pacific politician who is troubled by the 
responsibilities of the Empire, and unéasy about the 
morality of resolutions which lead to bloodshed, may 
indulge in some sense of security when he reflects on 
the happy union of qualities which has made 
Lieutenant Grant's reputation. Without glorifying 
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“the noble art of cutting throats” it is sometimes 
useful to remember that civilisation is not sufficiently 
advanced to dispense with the profession of arms. 
It may be that all mortal differences will one day be 
settled by peaceful means, and that weapons will 
then be employed for the adornment of museums ; 
but in our present imperfect stage of develop- 
ment, the lieutenants must sometimes be of more 
practical service than the homilists. There is a dis- 
position to decry military courage as a survival of 
barbarism, just as there is an occasional impulse, 
which once found expression in some notable verse, 
to regard prolonged peace as a canker in the national 
manhood. But the soldier is none the less worthy to 
be esteemed by his country because he is liable to 
lose his life in its service, and for the barbarism of 
war the responsibility lies most heavily on the rulers 
who provoke a conflict or whose blundering pre- 
cipitates it. At the best the affairs of a nation have 
to be conducted with a full preparation for the 
arbitrament of violence. When that comes upon us 
the qualities of a Grant cannot be over-estimated ; 
but it should be remembered that a combination of 
nerve and intelligence at least equal to his might 
sometimes spare us needless sacrifices if it were 
exercised by men whose business is to make policy 
and not war. 


FRESH LIGHT ON DISRAELI. 


IR WILLIAM FRASER has just published a very 
interesting book, and well worth reading, called 
“Disraeli and his Day.” Although in form it is but a 
stringing together of stories, incidents, and aphor- 
isms, still the whole produces a distinct effect. To 
state what that effect is would be we suppose the 
higher criticism. It is not altogether disagreeable, 
it is decidedly amusing, it is very clever and some- 
what contemptible. Sir William Fraser is a baronet 
who thinks well of his Order. He desiderates a 
tribunal to determine the right to the title, and he 
opines that the courtesy prefix of ‘“ Honourable,” 
which once, it appears, belonged to baronets, should be 
restored to them. Apart from these opinions, ridi- 
culous and peculiar,Sir William Fraser stands revealed 
in this volume as cast in a familiar mould. The words 
“gentleman,” “ White's,” “ Society,” often flow from 
his pen, and we may be sure are engraven on his 
heart. He has seen a world wrecked and lives 
amongst its ruins. When he was young, so he tells 
his readers, the world consisted of at least three, and 
certainly not more than five, hundred persons who 
were accustomed night after night during the season 
to make their appearance at a certain number of 
houses which are affectionately enumerated on pages 
247-8. A new face at any one of these gatherings 
immediately attracted attention, as, indeed, it is easy 
to believe it would. Anything for a change, as 
somebody observes in “ Pickwick.” 

This is the atmosphereof the book, and Sir William 
breathes in it very pleasantly. Endowed by nature 
with a retentive memory and a literary taste, active 
if singular, he may be discovered in his own pages 
moving up and down, in and out of Society, supplying 
and correcting quotations and gratifying the vanity 
of distinguished authors by remembering their 
own writings better than they did themselves. The 
book makes one clearly comprehend what a 
monstrous clever fellow the rank and file of the 
Tory party must have felt Sir William Fraser 
to be. This, however, is only back-ground. In 
the front of the picture we have the mysterious 
outlines, the strange personality, struggling between 
the bizarre and the romantic, of “the Jew,” as big 
George Bentinck was ever accustomed to denominate 
his leader. Sir William Fraser’s Disraeli is a very 
different figure from Sir Stafford Northcote’s, that 
“well intentioned and guileless being.” The myth 
about the pocket Sophocles is rudely exploded. Sir 
William is certain that Disraeli could not have con- 
strued a chapter of the Greek Testament. He found 


such mythology as he required where many an 
honest fellow has found it before him—in Lempriére’s 
Dictionary. His French accent, as Sir William re- 
cords it, was most satisfactory, and a conclusive 


proof of his bond fides. Disraeli, it is clear, cared “- 
as little for literature as he did for art. He admired 


Gray, as every man with a sense for epithet must. 
He studied Junius, whose style, so Sir William Fraser 
believes, he surpassed in his “ Runnymede” Letters. 
Sir William Fraser kindly explains the etymology of 
this strange word, Runnymede, as he also does that 
of Parliament, which he says is “ Parliamo mente” 
—*Let us speak our minds.” Sir William clearly 
possesses the learning denied to his chief. 

Beyond apparently imposing upon Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Disraeli himself never made any vain 
pretensions to be devoted to pursuits he did not care 
arap for. He once dreamt of an epic poem, and his 
early ambition urged him a step or two in that 
direction, but his critical faculty, which, despite all 
his monstrosities of taste, was vital, restrained him 
from making a fool of himself, and he forswore the 
muse, puffed the prostitute away, and carried his very 
saleable wares to another market, where his efforts 
were crowned with prodigious success. Sir William 
Fraser introduces his great man to us as observing, 
in reply to a question, that revenge was the passion 
which gives pleasure the latest. A man, he con- 
tinued, will enjoy that when even avarice has ceased 
to please. As a matter of fact Disraeli was neither 
avaricious nor revengeful, and as far as one can judge, 
was never tempted to be either. This is the fatal 
defect of almost all Disraeli’s aphorisms. They are 
mere dead words, whilst the words of a true aphor- 
ism have veins filled with the life of their utterer. 
Nothing of this sort ever escaped the lips of 
our Modern Sphinx. If he had any faiths, any 
deep convictions, any rooted principles, he held his 
tongue about them. He was, Sir William tells us, 
an indolent man. It is doubtful whether he ever 
did—apart from the preparation and delivery of his 
speeches—what would be called by a professional 
man a hard day’s work in his life. He had insight, 
instinct, prevision, and a deep-rooted conviction that 
he perfectly understood the materials he had to work 
upon and the tools within his reach. Perhaps no 
man ever gauged more accurately, or more pro- 
foundly despised that “world” Sir William Fraser 
so pathetically laments. For folly, egotism, vanity, 
conceit, and stupidity, he had an amazing eye. He 
could not, owing to his short sight, read men’s faces 
across the floor of the House, but he did not require 
the aid of any optic nerve to see the petty secrets of 
their souls. His best sayings have men’s weaknesses 
for their text. Sir William’s book gives many excel- 
lent examples—one laughs throughout. Sir William 
would have us believe that in later life Disraeli clung 
affectionately to dulness—to gentle dulness. He 
did not want to be surrounded with wits. He had 
been one himself in his youth, and he questioned 
their sincerity. It would almost appear from pass- 
ages in the book, that Disraeli found even Sir 
William Fraser too pungent for him. Once we are 
told the impenetrable Prime Minister quailed before 
Sir William’s reproachful oratory. The story is told 
on pages 271 to 275. It is not of a Cock and a Bull, 
but of a question put in the House of Commons by 
Sir William, who was snubbed by the Home Sec- 
retary, who was cheered by Disraeli. This was 
intolerable, and accordingly next day, being as good 
luck would have it a Friday, when, as all men and 
members know, “it is in the power of any member 
to bring forward any topic he may choose,” Sir 
William naturally chose the topic nearest to his 
heart, and “said a few words on my wrongs.” 
“During my performance, I watched Disraeli nar- 
rowly. I could not see his face, but I noticed that 
whenever I became in any way disagreeable, in short, 
whenever my words really bit, they were invariably 
followed by one movement. Sitting as he always 
did with his right knee over his left, whenever the 
words touched him he moved the pendant leg twice 
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or three times, then curved his foot upwards. I 
could observe no other sign of emotion, but this was 
distinct. Some years afterwards, on a somewhat 
more important occasion at the Conference at Berlin, 
a great German philosopher, Herr ——, went to 
Berlin on purpose to study Disraeli’s character. He 
said afterwards that he was most struck by the more 
than Indian stoicism which Disraeli showed. To 
this there was one exception. ‘Like all men of his 
race,’ he has one sign of emotion which never fails 
to show itself—the movement of the leg that is 
crossed over the other, and of the foot!’ The person 
who told me this had never heard me hint, nor had 
anyone, that I had observed this peculiar symptom 
on the earlier occasion to which I have referred.” 

Statesmen of Jewish descent, with a reputation for 
stoicism to preserve would do well to learn from this 
story not to swing their crossed leg when tired. The 
great want about Mr. Disraeli is something to hang 
the countless anecdotes about him upon. Most re- 
markable men have some predominant feature of 
character round which you can build your general 
conception of them, or at all events there has been 
some great incident in their lives for ever connected 
with their names, and your imagination mixes the 
man and the event together. Who can think of 
Peel without remembering the Corn Laws and the 
reverberating sentence: “I shall leave a name exe- 
crated by every monopolist who from less honourable 
motives clamours for Protection because it conduces to 
his own individual benefit, but it may be that I shall 
leave a name sometimes remembered with expressions 
of good-will in the abode of those whose lot it is to 
labour and to earn their daily bread with the sweat 
of their brow when they shall recruit their exhausted 
strength with abundant and untaxed food, the 
sweeter because it is no longer leavened with a sense 
of injustice.” But round what are our memories 
of Disraeli to cluster? Sir William Fraser speaks 
rapturously of his wondrous mind and of his intel- 
lect, but where is posterity to look for evidences 
of either? Certainly not in Sir William’s book, 
which shows us a wearied wit and nothing more. 
Carlyle once asked, “ How long will John Bull permit 
this absurd monkey,” meaning Mr. Disraeli, “to 
dance upon his stomach?” The question was 
coarsely put, but there is nothing in Sir William's 
book to make one wonder it should have been 
asked. Mr. Disraeli lived to offer Carlyle the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath, and that, in Sir 
William’s opinion, is enough to dispose of Carlyle’s 
vituperation ; but, after all, the Grand Cross is no 
answer to anything except an application for it. 

A great many other people are made to cross Sir 
William Fraser's stage. His comments upon them 
are lively, independent, and original. He liked 
Cobden and hated Bright. The reason for this he 
makes quite plain. He thinks he detected in Cobden 
a deprecatory manner—a recognition of the sublime 
truth that he, Richard Cobden, had not been half so 
well educated as the mob of Tories he was address- 
ing. Bright, on the other hand, was fat and rude, 
and thought that most country gentlemen and town- 
bred wits were either fools or fribbles. This was 
intolerable. Here was a man who not only could 
not have belonged to the “ world,” but honestly did 
not wish to, and was persuaded, the gross fellow, that 
he and his world were better in every respect than 
the exclusive circles which listened to Sir William 
Fraser's bon mots and tags from the poets. Certainly 
there was nothing deprecatory about John Bright. He 
could be quite as insolent in his way as any aristocrat 
in his. He had a habit, we are told, of slowly 
gesting up and walking out of the House in the 
middle of Mr. Disraeli’s speeches, and just when that 
ingenious orator was leading up to a carefully 
prepared point, and then immediately returning 
behind the Speaker's chair. If this is true, it was 
perhaps rude, but nobody can deny that it is a Tory 
dodge of indicating disdain. What was really 
irritating about Mr. Bright was that his disdain 
was genuine. He did think very little of the Tory 


party, and he did not care one straw for the opinion 
of society. He positively would not have cared 
to have been made a baronet. Sir William Fraser 
seems to have been really fond of Disraeli, and the 
very last time he met his great man in the Carlton 
Club he told him a story too broad to be printed. 
The great man pronounced it admirable, and passed 
on his weary way. 


NEW LITERARY FACTORS. 


- 


Being the Rough Draft of a Letter to “The Times.” 


HUT! Iam Ouida, and Great Pan is dead—or is 
it Queen Anne? The tambourine-players passed 
down the street beneath the lilacs, an hour ago, twirl- 
ing and shouting the news gorge au vent : but it is so 
hard to distinguish sounds up here, in this topmost 
corner of the grey house, close against the sky. I 
have been thinking, thinking, here amongst my lay- 
figures: but my head wanders at times. It seems 
that some one is dead—gone to swell the majority 
which the old, tired Mantuan declared innumerable— 
“ Haud facilis census Averni.” One of these days I, 
too, shall go—I, Ouida. Then, if you ask any grace 
for me, ask only this—that they throw my body 
into Westminster Abbey, and cover it. A little 
thing? But see here !—let it be under fwo flags. 

Corpo di Bacco! Come in—you are the Editor 
of The Times, I believe—the Thunderer, Jupiter 
Tonens. There is no necessity to be shy, That 
infant squalling in the corner is young Kipling. I 
whipped him and put him there for his impudence 
in touching pen and ink without knowing how to 
use them. He has neither knowledge of style nor 
common acquaintance with grammar. So I whipped 
him—that is my downright way. For the rest, they 
are but lay-figures, six little wooden lay-figures, and 
each an officer in Her Majesty’s Household Troops. 
Therefore, as I say, you need not -be shy: for I 
winna’, canna’, manna’, shanna’, Buckle too, and they 
know it. Peste! Here, in the twilights we have 
grown to understand each other, I and my lay- 
figures, moi et mes mannequins. 

You would know how it happened? It is very 
simple. Gazing out across my window-boxes over 
the old, brown, weary city, I saw three men in a 
boat—not to mention the dog, bien entendu, for I 
wrote about him when the muzzling-order was 
issued. Was it to The Times or The Standard? 
Ah! you have me there, vous m’avez la; for I am 
tired, tired. These three men were all in the same 
boat, and the middleman was in the middle. Yet 
the man in the bows was a middleman, and he who 
sat in the stern-sheets and cried “ Thalassis, thal- 
assis!” was a middleman also. How was this ?— 
I wish you would stop shuffling about in that 
chair. 

Le donnez-vous en haut? You give it up? Yet 
it is easy: they were all middlemen, for they all 
belonged to the middle-class. The first was a 
publisher, the second a circulating librarian, and the 
third a literary agent charging ten per cent. I clapped 
my hands. My six albino secretaries threw back the 
portiére, and each was differently scented ; for one 
must live, you understand. Otherwise, cui bono? I 
said, “On the river, the grey, wet, cruel river, I have 
seen a boat passing, passing. Take six hansom cabs 
and let there be no mystery about them : drive to the 


river bank, and er me the man who cries 


¢ Thalassis, thalassis !*) and charges ten per cent.” 

So they brought him to me, in the gathering 
shadows, and set him with his back to the Dictionary 
of Quotations in Common Use. It was a fair fight. 
To-morrow they will lay me in Westminster Abbey, 
so why should I lie to you? 

I said, “O you of the middle-class, I understand 
your usefulness. You give my heroeg credit, and 
paint the bits of their horses with opium, so that 
they stagger in mid-course and lose the Grand 
National at Baden-Baden; you lift the fainting 
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paysanne from your doorstep, and feed her, and 
scour her two little wooden shoes for her, and send 
her forward to the inevitable dénotiment in the 
wicked, hungry city: you start back in quivering 
terror and allow the casual aristocrat to fling him- 
‘self full in front of the runaway horses, not to 
mention the pole, and save the Odalisque-like oc- 
cupant of the carriage. But why do you collar ten 
per cent. of the takings?” 

He blinked at me from his bleared, red, sly, bad 
eyes and muttered “Syndicates.” That was all. 
You will throw my body into Westminster Abbey— 
won't you? And—mind you—I would like this to 
be buried with me. I cannot quite tell if it’s a 
branch of lilac, or a dog of Flanders, or a Provence 
rose; but you will be able to see it when it dawns. 
It doesn’t much matter—omne ignotum pro magni- 
ficat, as the old blind poet sang. 

It was a fair fight. That much I know. 

Beyond my window-boxes the sparrows were 
twittering. He was uneasy. I said, “Oh, Lud, what 
a sickening state of things! The public is un- 
educated, and won’t read Bulwer Lytton; it has no 
intellectual palate. Authors—that even I should 
eall’em so—turn out the most unspeakable trash in 
volumes which the circulating-library clerks call 
‘box-stuffers ;’ and you, sir, are a considerable menace 
to the small modicum of artistic excellence which 
remains still extant in English fiction. You ‘place’ 
their productions for them, and they give you ten 
per cent. Yet you do nothing which the author 
cannot just as well do by himself, or by his secre- 
taries.” 

And, with his back to the brown, worn dictionary, 
he answered me between his clenched fists, “ There 
are some authors who have no secretaries.” 

But I was fierce, and broke in with “ A truce to 
pleasantries!” For that was how they talked in the 
last days of Pompeii, ere the great Pan was dead, and 
before men sold their books for money. “Do you 
not see,” I continued, “ that you are the third middle- 
man between the literary artist and his public? 
First, there is the publisher, and he is bad ; secondly, 
the circulating librarian, who is worse; and now 
you, the literary agent, make the third. You are all 
in one boat. You intercept the money which should 
come straight to the author, who doesn’t care for it : 
for the question of pounds, shillings, and pente must 
always chafe’and jar when brought into connection 
with the children of thought.” 

But he saw not the argument. And, therefore, 
in the silver moonlight between the window-boxes 
and the passionless lay-figures I gave him his 
testamur, or his congé d'élire, or his quietus—I forget 
which. But it was something decisive and foreign. 

Why do [I tell you this? 

Because you are the editor of the Times, and 
nobody knows how to write, in these days. When 
the great Pan revelled with the little Pans in the 
shady thickets of Cithwron, it was otherwise. At 
least, I believe so. The poet went forth and mused 
“ How shall I write down the great thoughts stirring 
within me?” And he met a little boy, and the 
little boy showed the way, puer viam monstravit. 
But now, should he want to know the way, he must 
ask a policeman. And the policeman directs him to 
the literary agent, who, on this hotbed of ignorance 
and over-production and immature and unworthy 
effort, comes up like a mushroom and flourishes like 
a toadstool. 

But what if he came np like a toadstool and 
flourished like a mushroom ? 

I don’t know. I have killed him, and disposed of 
the body—but not for lucre, mind you; for the 
question of pounds, shillings, and pence must always 
chafe and jar when brought into connection with the 
children of thought. Did I say that before? It is 
possible. For my poor little head aches at times, up 
here beside the sky. Far down under the lilacs, the 
circulating boys run always, and my tears drip upon 
their boyish upturned faces as my brow sinks towards 
the sweet loam of the window-boxes, and I wail 


“Shall it be so for ever? Quotusquwisque, Domine— 
Quotusquisque, Domine ?” 


Kipling, come out of the corner and open the door 
for the gentleman. 


PIERRE LOTI. 


HE French Academy of Letters has never more 

clearly shown that it is a Salon first and only 
secondly an institution representative of French 
literature, than by the result of its last election. 
Having to choose between Emile Zola and Pierre 
Loti, it chose the latter. To the working man of 
letters, with his heroic past, his immense production, 
and universal popularity, it preferred the elegant 
dilettante, the joy of the literary salons of Paris in 
general and that of Madame Adam in particular, 
Pierre Loti, who has never approached literature 
otherwise than as an amateur, for pastime only. 
And it is, professedly, to his dilettantism and his 
eclecticism that Pierre Loti owes the favour that the 
Academy has bestowed upon him. Zola was held 
too public, too general, too eloquent about things 
which are not current topics in good society; the 
elegant thirty-nine shrunk from calling to their table 
one who must present himself in the proletarian 
blouse, stained with the mud of the streets and the 
fields, and the soilings of the coal-pit. His exclusion 
is being bitterly criticised in Paris. Some writers 
have gone so far as to assert that it is on the part of 
the French Academy of Letters a wilful act of felo 
de se. 

However that may be, it cannot be denied that 
there are some who, on the other hand, rejoice at the 
honour which has been paid to the poetical novel as 
opposed to the realistic. The admirers of Pierre Loti, 
as compared to those of the chief of the realists, are 
in a great minority, but their admiration is an ardent 
one. Pierre Loti came at a time when Paris was 
satiated with the literature of the sordid uglinesses 
of modern life, for, though “Germinal” and “La Terre” 
had not yet been written, “ L’Assommoir” had before 
then reached its hundredth edition. It was like the 
arrival in the gloomy and quadrilateral market place 
of some smoke-overhung town in the English Black 
Country of a hawker with a van gay with gaudy and 
exotic trinkets, bright shells from the sea-side, 
strange and glittering bric-a-brac, bright fans of 
coloured paper with fanciful designs—his popu- 
larity being assured forthwith by the very relief 
and contrast of his unusual wares. Pierre Loti 
is a sailor, and it was during the long vigils on 
quarter-deck in tropical nights that he became a 
writer. With such conception his work could not 
but be marked with individuality, mysticism, and 
the vague poetry that is in the air of the high seas. 
He reads little, and is of a most reserved nature, for 
he maintains his individuality, and is timid to excess 
of any influence which shall modify not only his 
vision of the things he depicts, but his manner of 
expression. This individuality cannot be denied. 
He is in that respect the most original of French 
writers. He sees things as none other sees them, 
and describes them in a language which is in turns 
naive and subtle, simple and precious, coloured as 
tropical things are coloured, and pale as a mist over 
the wilds of Brittany. 

Strangely, and by what seems, as one sees it 
to-day after his election over the head of the great 
realist, an act of the irony of fate, it was by a paper 
of almost absolute realism that Lieutenant Julien 
Viaud first drew general attention to himself as a 
writer. This was a contribution to the Figaro in 
1883 of an account of the Tonkin expedition, so 
graphic in its ugly details of the hideousness of war 
that it brought down upon him the anger of his 
superiors. He was placed on half-pay for twelve 
months, and he utilised his enforced leisure in writing 
his novel “ Mon Frére Yves,” the first of his charac- 
teristic successes. It was then remembered that 
several books bore the name of the young lieutenant 
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about whom so much talk was being made—* Azadé,” 
“Rarahu: Idylle Polynésienne” (afterwards reprinted 
as “Le Mariagede Loti”), the “ Roman d’unSpahi,” and 
“ Fleurs d’Ennui”—and the large public began to read 
what till then the select few alone had enjoyed. The 
richly-coloured style, the glitter and the warmth of 
the scenario, the vague mysticisms of the sea and of 
the Far East, delighted a people tired of jaundiced 
apercus on their own backyards. Madame Adam 
proclaimed him; the ladies of Paris dubbed him 
their author-laureate. In “ Mon Frére Yves,’ which 
came when Paris was waiting for it, Pierre Loti 
showed that hecould drawas powerful effects from the 
grey mists of Brittany as from the tropical blues of 
Annam. Encouraged by the result, he continued his 
Breton studies, turned his back awhile upon the East, 
and in 1886 gave us “ Pécheur d’Islande,” which is 
recognised as his chef d@e@uvre. In name a novel, it 
is in reality an exceptional piece of impressionist 
pen-painting, as distinct from what is usually styled 
a novel as a Degas or a Cazin is from a Bouguereau 
or a Meissonier. It is the story of the loves of Yan 
the fisherman, and Gaud the peasant lass. Yan and 
Gaud become affianced at the village Pardon, and 
are married. On the morrow of the wedding, Yan 
the fisherman leaves his wife for the sea. He does 
not return, and Gaud dies for sorrow of him. Story 
there is none, nor plot; and there never were fisher- 
men nor peasant lasses so ingenuous. But they are 
such as one would like them to be; and our sym- 
pathies are all with them as they move in a 
scene upon which we look through the warm and 
poetical temperament of a great pen-impressionist. 
Pierre Loti showed a new Brittany and a new sea- 
board, just as De Nittis showed a new Paris, and 
Whistler a new Thames. It was a revelation. Those 
that accepted the revelation and took delight in it 
are applauding the consecration which the Academy 
has bestowed on its author. 

Returning to his coloured East, Loti was less 
successful. His “ Madame Chrysanthéme,” which was 
published in the following year, and his “ Japoneries 
d’Automne,” which appeared two years ago, have 
been regretted by his warmest admirers. Perhaps 
the public interest in Oriental themes was not so 
great as it was at the time when all France was 
looking Eastward, perhaps it was found less skilful 
to paint in warm colours what is all warm-coloured. 
It may be that a gorgeously interpreted East, after 
an interpretation of Brittany as gorgeous, was 
regarded as an anti-climax. 


LES CHAMPS DE MARS. 


HE description of the Salon that appeared in 
these columns was written after a first walk 
through the galleries. A second visit has only 
accentuated my impression of the worthlessness of 
the French work, and convinced me that what- 
ever pictures of artistic interest may be dis- 
covered are contributed by German, English, and 
American artists. A stranger visiting this Salon, 
and knowing nothing of the Champs de Mars, 
would of necessity conclude that French genius 
was dead. He would not fail to notice, too, that 
the old French sense of ridicule is declining, for 
anything more ridiculous it is hard to imagine than 
these poor tenth-rate painters decking each other 
out with medals—first, second, and third class, 
mention honorable, etc. So bad did the Salon 
seem to me that, on the occasion of my second 
visit, I asked many French painters to point out 
to me a first-rate work, so that I might praise it. 
My request was issued in vain. But is it astonish- 
ing that the Salon should prove to be atrociously 
vulgar and middle-class? The cause of its decadence 
has been explained. It represents no interest except 
the commercial interests of Julian’s studios; there- 
fore all who had respect for themselves and their 
art have migrated to the Champs de Mars, and 


there you will find some French genius and a great 
deal of French talent. 

In the exhibition of the Champs de Mars French 
genius is represented by three decorative panels by 
Puvis de Chavannes. And while looking on these 
great and grey solemnities I am puzzled, and 
I ask myself how a man whom I know, who 
dines at the Maison Dorée, who lives at 11, Place 
Pigale, and takes the tram every day to go to his 
studio at Neuilly, can so entirely abstract himself 
from all sensation of modern life as to be able to 
realise in its very living intensity the golden age 
of the world. Evidently M. Puvis de Chavannes 
does not see the carriages in the street. I mean 
no reproach; I am merely astonished. Turning to 
my notes, I find this: An immense canvas covering 
one end of the gallery; in the middle a vacant 
space, which indicates that the decoration is in- 
tended to enclose a doorway. The foreground is 
occupied by nude figures bathing or going to bathe; 
on the right they are larger than life. These figures 
are drawn in rough lines somewhat summarily, and 
painted in morose greys. Behind the island on 
which they stand the blue river seems more blue 
than ever water was, and in mid-stream there is a 
boat, and in that boat a woman sits; a man in the 
prow throws a net. Along the banks of the river 
poplars raise their tranquil slendernesses upon a 
sky full of vast Arcadian tranquillity. Through the 
shuddering yellow and grey-greens of the poplars is 
seen a pale purple mountain; further to the right a 
spreading wood, painted in dark sullen greens. The 
middie of the picture is a beautiful meadow, and 
there is there a dreamful hay-wain, and about it 
dreamful figures. Never did the world know such 
serenity before—an impression of immutable serenity, 
of everlasting youth and peace. 

But if Puvis de Chavannes represents well the 
genius of the Latin race, Mr. Whistler represents even 
better that of the Anglo-Saxon. He exhibits a por- 
trait and a sea-scape. Both are beautiful, but I 
prefer the portrait. A young woman dressed in 
dark green stands, her back turned to the spectator, 
lifting high in the air the pallor of her profile and 
her pale hair. The profile is clearly cut upon the 
dark background.‘ It is impossible to describe the 
exquisite poise of that head and the subtle model- 
ling of that face—no vulgar roundness, apparently 
only one tint; but that characteristic tint is so in- 
sensibly graduated that it catches and lifts every 
form into the necessary relief. And that blonde 
hair, twisted about the beautifully shaped head, 
how well it takes its place in the p‘cture! And 
that unbuttoned jacket, how well it hangs on the 
shoulders! It hangs so well that it suggests the exact 
movement of taking it off. Her arm lies by her side, 
and she holds a large brown hat. How well she 
holds it, and how beautifully it is painted; with 
what perfect eloquence every texture is rendered !— 
the feather, the felt, the dress. I know not what 
to compare it to, unless, perhaps, to a sonata of 
Beethoven's played by the composer. Between such 
painting and any of modern painting there is no 
comparison. Mr. Whistler knows how to simplify ; 
M. Puvis de Chavannes is often only rudimentary. 
A portrait by Mr. John Sargent hangs in the same 
room. You are struck by a vividness of percep- 
tion, by a facile touch ; you admire it until you see 
the Whistler. After the subtle classical dignity of 
the modelling of that pale profile, you cannot bear 
with the tawdry and loose modelling of Mr. Sargent’s 
little boy, which, nevertheless, is one of the finest 
things in the exhibition. Mr. Whistler’s portrait 
would hold its own next to the finest Gainsborough— 
even a Velasquez would not, could not, overshadow 
such exquisite art. But marvellous as is this painting, 
it is not nearly so marvellous as the stupidity which 
has brayed about this painter for the last twenty 
years. Isit nota fact that Mr. Ruskin failed to recog- 
nise any genius or even any talent in Mr. Whistler's 
work? Of the sea-scape I should like to speak, 
but space is wanting, and I must pass on to Mr. 
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Alfred Stevens, who exhibits at least two pictures 
that will be admired as long as there are people in 
the world capable of distinguishing good painting 
from bad. Those, however, who demand from the 
painter anecdotes, dramatic or pathetic, and those 
who love the drooping eyelid that guarantees the 
sale of thousands of engravings in America, may be 
advised to pass on and waste no time upon the little 
portrait of the boy in the red arm-chair. Only those 
who are capable of appreciating the almost physical 
pleasure that emanates from rich and rare tones, 
only those who can relish the inexpressible charm 
inherent in a brushful of rich colour applied by a 
hand that feels every texture instinctively, should 
stay to study this exquisite little picture. Their 
eyes will hungrily feed upon the touch that made 
the light hair live upon the red chair, and they will 
understand the penetrating charm of that bit of 
grey-green background above the chair ; their inner- 
most sense will tingle with delight when they 
look on the bright illusive touch with which the 
crimson of the necktie is worked into harmony 
with the bright greys of the coat. A _ floating 
thought will whisper that this rich painting is 
a little old-fashioned, but the thought does not 
abide; more abiding is the thought which says 
the drawing is loose and somewhat common. And 
the same thought will pursue the critic when he 
looks on the woman in the yellow dress. Was yellow 
ever so well painted before? She leans across a 
table, shading her face with her fan. Her arms and 
neck are bare. The table-cloth is brown-grey and 
peacock-blue ; a yellow picture-frame, with a blue sky 
showing, stands behind her red hair; the background 
is dark green. Impossible to imagine anything more 
beautifully painted or drawn more slovenly. Ah! if 
this painter had only drawn with some distinguishing 
strength and feeling, he would have been as great 
an artist as Terburg. See that face—it is all in 
shadow (the light is concentrated on the yellow 
dress)—and tell me if eyes ever looked out of shadow 
more exquisitely ? And those lips, do they not move ? 
is not their colour alive? But the contour of that 
face is always undetermined. It hardly holds the 
features! Has that wrist any of the sinewy evan- 
escent delicacy of nature? That yellow dress, so 
bright and beautiful, does it hold a human. form? 
Can you find the thighs, the knees? And yet, with 
all its shortcomings, that picture must be an in- 
estimable pleasure to its fortunate owner. 

One of the successes of the exhibition is M. 
Dagnau-Bouveret’s picture entitled “ Les Conscrits,” 
and the treatment is so original that nowhere is 
there a trace of the vulgarity we expect to find in 
such subjects. The peasant boys march in a line. 
There are five; they wear blue blouses, and the 
painter has contrived some skilful harmonies in blue 
and purple. They are preceded by a boy carry- 
ing a tri-coloured flag; the flag passes out of the 
picture, above the tiled roof which fills the entire 
background. The blue of the flag repeats in a higher 
key the blue of the blouses; the white brings light 
into the picture; the red, which falls about the boys’ 
shoulders, is a high note of colour; and for an ex- 
quisite note nothing is wanted but the dun-coloured 
drum which the boy beats. This description should 
give an idea of the science with which the palette is 
composed ; and when I have said that there are two 
heads excellently well observed, and that the entire 
character of each is fully rendered, I have said all I 
can say in praise of a picture which everyone lauds. 
And now, speaking for myself, I say that the picture 
is good, but I doubt if it is nearly as good as people 
think it is. All the values are wrong. I mean, by 
values, the amount of dark and light a colour con- 
tains after the colouring matter has been abstracted, 
supposing such abstraction were possible. Well, 
then, if we look upon the blouses, the flag, and the 
tiled roof, merely from the point of view of colour, 
they hold together very well indeed; but when 
looked at as so much dark and light, we find that 
the painter has not studied them from that side— 


in a word, he has solved only half the artistic 
problem. Everything in his picture is in the same 
plane—the tiled roof sticks to the flag ; the faces are, 
atmospherically considered, like king, queen, and 
knave in a pack of cards. The picture is, therefore, 
wanting in charm and in mystery. The handling is 
affected, and, in quality of paint, hardly more inter- 
esting than a sheet of brown paper. 

In the immediate neighbourhood I noticed a 
charming portrait of M. Renan by Ary Renan. The 
great writer sits in his library, and the bookshelves 
are painted in gay tints skilfully harmonised. Roll 
exhibits a number of pictures, the best, of which is an 
admiral. The light is that of out of doors, and 
without one determining light or shadow the face is 
modelled, and an astonishing illusion of real life is 
attained. This painter, above all others, attaches 
importance to le plein air. I do not hold, as my 
readers have already perceived, with this zestheticism. 
“Give us the real sun,” cry the disciples of le plein 
air; but I fail to see how we can get rid of every 
convention in an art which is all convention; 
and by pursuing his theory to the very end, as 
he does, M. Roll arrives, as he must arrive, at a 
sheet of Japanese paper. For instance, in the picture 
of two nude figures lying in the sunlight, there is 
hardly anything but high lights. The back of the 
woman with the sunlight upon it is the highest note 
in the palette below pure white, and between this 
shining flesh and the pale green of the sun-smitten 
leaves there is very little difference. I do not deny 
that this was just what the painter saw, but I do 
say that pictures painted in this intention can have 
neither depth nor distance, and, however great the 
talent of the painter, they must remain a fleur de 
toile, a drawing done on a sheet of white paper 
and slightly tinted. 

M. Jacques Blanche exhibits thirteen portraits— 
half-lengths and full-lengths, and all life-size! I under- 
stand very well that the material necessities of life 
may force a painter to produce rapidly, but I do not 
understand why a painter, even if he is compelled 
to work under such disadvantageous circumstances, 
should exhibit all he does; and I am sure that the ex- 
hibition of so much work must be harmful, even if the 
painter were Velasquezhimself. Among the thirteen 
portraits there are at least two of first-rate power 
and quality—the portrait of the painter's mother, 
and the portrait of a blonde Englishman. The others 
vary in power of charm and intensity of characterisa- 
tion; and though few sink below a certain honour- 
able level, I cannot help regretting that the painter 
did not think fit to exhibit only his best work. 


G. M. 


THE DRAMA. 


T Drury Lane the other evening my attention 
was frequently diverted from the performance 
of Formosa on the stage by the performance of 
a fair neighbour in the stalls. Fair she was in the 
conventional sense only, for she was of homely 
features, straight-waisted, and angular; but there 
was an engaging frankness in her clear blue eyes as 
she asked me “to loan her a lead-pencil,’ and a 
delectable air of business about the way in which 
she steadily fell to blackening several sheets of 
paper with the loan. But even a business-like 
maiden is at the mercy of a tailor-made pocket; 
and when my neighbour left the theatre at the end 
of the play; I found her MS. at my feet. My first 
impulse, as a man, was to post it to the address 
it contained, but a journalist has no right to be 
merely human. For him the first rule of conduct is— 
when you see a piece of “copy,” steal it. For my 
own part, I can never understand why the little 
huckster who stole his brooms ready-made was not 
included among Mr. Smiles’s “Self-Help” heroes. 
Besides, the maiden forgot to return my lead-pencil. 
I have, therefore, determined to print her MS. :— 
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FROM MISS MIRANDA HOPE, IN LONDON, TO MRS. 
ABRAHAM C, HOPE, AT BANGOR, MAINE. 


May 26th, 1891. 

My DEAR MorTHer,—I was real mad, when I 
landed on this side, to find I had just missed the 
Boat Race. Ever since William Platt took me to 
see that lovely Greek play at Harvard, I have been 
right-down curious to see the English collegians. 
You remember William D. Howells says they are 
like young Greek gods. Well, it was a real provi- 
dence that made the manager of Drury Lane-—which 
is called here in the advertisements the National 
Theater—think of reviving Formosa, because that 
play is all about the Boatrace and Oxford College, 
and the young Greek gods who belong out there. 
So I felt like just having to see it. Dear mother, I 
do admire to come to the National Theater. Garrick 
and Mrs. Sarah Siddons and William C. Macready all 
played here. They don’t play here now—of course, 
you remember, they are dead; but their names are 
fixed up all round, and make a lovely show. I feel 
Iam getting European culture here. And that lec- 
turer at the Bangor Museum last fall who said that 
the English had not found Art was all wrong. Why, 
they are just crowded with it! They have made the 
head of their National Theater, Augustus G. Harris, 
sheriff, because of his services to Art! But I must 
tell you about the play. They have called it 
Formosa, because, in Latin, that means real lovely. 
The young men from Oxford College come on in the 
first scene. They are not fixed up like the young 


‘Greek gods in the plaster casts at the Bangor Museum. 


They wear blue flannel vests and nice clean white 
pants, and one of them is played by agirl! My! 
It is real interesting to see how they always wear 
these blue vests and clean white pants, in the rooms 
of their tutors (whom they call, with boyish 
familiarity, “dear old dons”) and in the saloons of 
the British aristocracy. All the others, the common 
people who do not belong to the boat’s crew, 
wear evening dress, if males; and diamonds, 
if females. And they have a prize-fighter on 
the stage, just like John L. Sullivan on your side. 
The prize-fighter is employed in teaching the young 
Greek gods how to row. When they are not rowing 
in their boat, they all sit astride a bench and pre- 
tend to row, singing in chorus, while their leader 
takes the solo part. Then they all drink beer (don’t 
tell William Platt this, or he will vote to repeal our 
Maine law) out of milk-cans. By-and-by the Oxford 
collegians, still in their blue vests and white pants, 
leave their tutor’s manse and come to Formosa’s 
villa at Fulham, where the Bishop of London 
lives. Formosa gives a most elegant party, but 
the Bishop is not invited, because Formosa—the 
program only gives her first name—is _ hetero- 
dox in her opinions. In fact, she is quite a 
vicious woman—a sort of Aspasia, I fancy, only not 
so literary. Though she never seems to go to Sabbath 
meeting, she has lots of young men waiting for her, 
as William Platt would call it; but I don’t think 
they mean honourable. I don’t quite understand 
this part of the piece; it is real difficult, dear mother, 
to get European culture all at once. Anyway, the 
leader of the Oxford collegians (called “ stroke,” but 
a stroke-leader is not the same as a strike-leader—I 
will explain this next mail) isa very unsteady young 
man. He drinks all day (I am right-down glad 
William Platt can’t do that in Maine) and plays 
euchre all night, and, lam sorry to say too, kisses 
Formosa in public. All this is what Oxford colleg- 
ians, in their boating language, call “strict train- 
ing.” Fancy what a lot of trouble the author 
of the play, Mr. Dion Boucicault, must have taken 
to find out all these facts about the science of 
rowing. Towards the end of the play I began to 
fear that I should not see how the Boat Race is 
rowed after all; for the stroke-leader loses all his 
dollars at euchre, and the sheriff (not Mr. Augustus 
G. Harris, but another) comes to take him to the 
State Prison. But, luckily, his companions in the 


blue vests and white pants enter Formosa’s parlor, 
where he is awaiting his trial, and rescue him from 
the police, so that the race takes place on time. 
Thanks to the strict training I have described, the 
stroke-leader wins, and the Oxford crew shake hands 
with the people in the crowd, hoodlums and all. 
Class distinctions are dying out in England, dear 
mother. But the reverence for authority is still as 
great as ever, for when the play was over the 
audience would not go away until Sheriff Augustus 
G. Harris had come forward to deliver an elegant 
oration. 

I don’t know much about the actors and actresses 
in the play, but they must all be real celebrated per- 
formers, because they have been promoted to the 
National Theater; and I suppose the only reason 
their names are not fixed up on the ceiling along 
with Garrick’s and William C. Macready’s is because 
they are not dead yet. The people in the pit and 
gallery treated what must be the flower of English 
acting very disrespectfully I thought—laughing at 
one of the players,a Mr. Harry Nicholls, before he 
opened his mouth, and even hissing two hard- 
working gentlemen who were the villains of the 
play. Ido think it high-toned of the Sheriff not to 
have had them at once expelled. 

My money is lasting out very well, dearest 
mother. I don’t need to go to Oxford now that I 
have seen what it is really like from Mr. Boucicault’s 
play ; and I guess I shan’t pay for any more theater 
programs. Up to now they have cost me ten cents 
apiece, but I noticed that the young man in the 
next fauteuil to mine whispered “Press” to the 
attendant, and got his program for nothing. So I 
mean to whisper “ Press,” too, in future. Did I not 
contribute a column of “ Yearnings for European 
Culture” to the Bangor Independent last fall? The 
Press in this country is allowed to do most anything. 
The young man next me slept through two acts of 
the play, and snored as loud as William Platt at 
Evening Meeting; and nobody dared to—— 


But here, as the young lady’s remarks are 
getting personal, I break off. Somehow, her name 
sounds familiar to me. Can this be the same 
Miranda Hope, a selection from whose corre- 
spondence has already been published by Mr. Henry 
James? If so, I feel that she has degenerated under 
the influence of European culture; at any rate, I 
fear Mr. James may complain with justice that 
she has lost the purity of her American idiom. 


A. B. W. 


A RAMBLER IN LONDON. 


XL.—THE First EDITION. 


HE Rambler’s directions to his housekeeper are 

to knock him at nine a.m. sharp, then at 

nine-thirty sharp, then at ten sharp, then at brief 

intervals, and to have breakfast ready the moment 

he comes downstairs—for he hates to be kept 
waiting. 

Her knocks are either so low that he feels justified 
in disregarding them, or so loud as to make him rebel, 
and what usually drags him out of bed is a boy 
shouting the halfpenny evening papers, third edition. 
He dresses to the music of that boy’s voice, and 
breakfasts to it, and reads his Times to it (for he 
will not be cheated out of his morning by any boy), 
and of late he has been wondering why, when it is 
not the third edition, it is the fourth. Reflecting on 
the subject, the Rambler could not remember that 
he had ever seen the first edition of a halfpenny 
evening paper. 2 

He ordered a first edition to be sent to him every 
day for a week, and a third edition came. His 
housekeeper was requested to tell the boy that 
first editions were wanted. The boy explained that 
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he did not begin his round with the evening papers 
until nine a.m., and therefore had no first editions. 
Questioned as to whether he had ever seen a first 
edition, he said he had once seen a man shoot him- 
self in Holborn. 

The Rambler has several friends afflicted with 
the disease called First Editions. He is much more 
interested in seeing sixth editions than first editions 
of his own works, but they are not; so he called on 
them and asked if they possessed any first editions 
of the halfpenny evening papers. They pooh-poohed 
him at first, pointing out that such first editions 
must be common. Pushed into a corner, however, 
they had to admit that they could not swear to 
ever having seen a first edition. “But it is to be 
got, of course,” they said; “you must rise early, 
that is all.” 

The Rambler rose early, without giving his house- 
keeper warning, and, to his indignation, found no 
breakfast ready. He hurried at once to Oxford 
Circus, where boys sell the papers at all hours on 
lawful days (that is to say, except on Bank Holidays, 
when they run across to Paris), and there he got a 
second edition. “Third will be here in a minute,” 
the boys said. “ But I particularly wanted a first,” 
the Rambler explained. ‘“’Ere’s the carts coming 
with the third,” they answered. The Rambler tried 
the man on the cart. “ Ever have a first edition?” 
he replied thoughtfully. “ No, sir, I begin with the 
third.” ‘“ Have you ever seen a first edition?” per- 
sisted the Rambler. “I ain’t been more’n a eighteen 
months on this job,” the man replied apologetically, 
and drove off. 

Into the office of a halfpenny evening paper the 
Rambler penetrated, followed by a score of boys, all 
offering the third edition. 

“Can you give mea first edition of to-day’s issue?” 
he asked of a clerk. 

“T can give you something better—a _ third 
edition,” the clerk replied. 

“But I want a first edition.” 

* All sold out, sir.” 

“Then give me a first edition of yesterday's 
issue.” 

“ Here are yesterday’s extra special, second extra 
special, fifth, fourth, third, second, sir, but I have no 
first left.” 

“ Was there a first?” 

The man reflected. “Of course, there must 
have been,” he said, “or how could there be a 
second ?” 

“Did you see it?” 

_“T don’t come till the second is pulled, sir.” 
“Who pulls the first?” 
don’t know, sir. 

third?” 

“You have no first editions of any issue of the 
paper ?” 

* All sold out, sir.” 

The Rambler communicated the result of his 
investigation to the collectors of first editions of 
books, and they still pretended that they could get 
first editions of the halfpenny evening papers quite 
easily. But thus they seem to have spoken merely 
to deceive each other, for shortly afterwards the 
Rambler saw “ X.Y.Z.,” “Anon.,” and “ Curiosity ” 
advertising for what he himself wanted, and he 
guessed that they were the collectors. He forced 
them to a confession, but not to showing him 
a first edition, for all their advertisements were 
fruitless. “Early Bird” wrote to X.Y.Z., say- 
ing he once had possessed such a treasure, but 
had unfortunately destroyed it. “Influenza” wrote 
to Anon. that he knew a man at Wimbledon 
who had what was wanted, but could not remem- 
ber his name, and rather thought he had emi- 
grated. “Curiosity,” who had given his address, 
was waited om by a hundred and sixty-six persons, 
all of them offering torn papers, the part missing 
being, in every case, that on which the number of 
the edition is printed. 

It is very curious. 


Will you have this 


THE NIGHT BEFORE THE DERBY. 


()* Tuesday night the coming event seemed to 

have cast its shadow on most conversations. 
It met me in the restaurant ; it pursued me out into 
the light drizzle of rain that fell on Waterloo 
Bridge; it got into the train for Epsom with me. 
“T believe in ‘Old Boots,’ ”’ said one man simply, and 
the discussion began. It grew rapid, and discursive, 
and vehement. No one had time to finish any of his 
sentences. There was heavy indignation: “And I 
was at Bow Street myself, sir; and I tell you, sir, 
that a more flagrant case of perjury—well, I may 
say—.” There was vindictive satire, just a little 
the worse for liquor: “ You called yourself a book- 
maker, and what I says is, where’s your diplomer? 
You don’t know what I mean? No; but J know 
what I mean: and what’s more, I appeal to that 
gentleman, and I awsk him. You come ’ere, and you 
sit ’ere, and—bah!” There was a little dusty man, 
smoking a clay pipe that seemed too long, who 
attempted remonstrance. ‘There, there, there. 
When you're in a railway-carriage, why cawnt yer 
be’ave as such? There's no sense in—well, not to my 
way of thinkin’.” “‘ Perjury’ was the word I used,” 
began the first speaker once more, in a voice like a 
blend of thunder and fruity port. 

The wet weather, I found on arriving at Epsom, 
had at least this good effect: Epsom was very much 
quieter than it generally is on this night. The 
closing-hour of the public-houses was at hand, and 
yet there was practically no disturbance. There 
seemed to be very few people on the road up to the 
downs. The sky was one level tint of dark grey, the 
sweep of open country was just a shade darker; at 
a little distance the trees looked as if they had been 
cut out of black cardboard and stuck on; they were 
really shockingly conventional. There was enough 
starlight to show one the big cemetery on the left 
hand side of the road, and further on the high wall 
on the other side with the trees growing blackly 
above it. The shadows were very dark under this 
wall. All was perfectly still. I heard nothing but 
the sound of my own footsteps, until quite suddenly 
one of the dark shadows spoke. It was a woman’s 
voice and I only caught two words of what she said, 
and neither of them could by any possibility be 
printed. The deep voice of a man answered her, 
and consigned her to “ another place,” if one may 
borrow a euphemism. It was hardly the weather in 
which one would have expected to find a woman 
sleeping on the grass in the open. 

On the downs there was not enough light at 
present to enable one to distinguish objects clearly. 
Yet as one stood on the high ground the scene was 
fairly picturesque; there were red coke fires, dotting 
the darkness here and there; there were black 
masses that took the forms of tents and caravans as 
one came near them. Nobody here seemed to be 
sleeping; in every tent talk was still going on. 
A stray dog came up to me and was very friendly. 
A woman cursed me at considerable length, and 
for no particular reason. I stumbled over a taut 
rope, and something dark got up and moved 
slowly away in the form of a horse. In the 
direction of Chalk Lane I heard indistinctly the 
tinkle of sheep-bells. All these absolutely trivial 
things seem of immense importance when one 
is wandering about alone at midnight in a strange 
place. Standing all by itself, I found a me- 
chanical piano; I struck a match to look at it, 
and read the printed notice on it: “ Kind friends, I 
am unfortunate, My eyesight was—etc.” Yes, it 
was the open country, and a starry night; but the 
trail of a Whitechapel noon was over it all. There 
was something attractive in the contrast. I felt a 
mad impulse to turn the handle of that organ; 
but I knew that it would only get me disliked; 
and I feared that the resultant tune might be 
“Annie Rooney,” which I could not have borne. 
Some distance away I came across a group of men 
gathered round a brightly blazing fire. They were 
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talking, but their conversation dropped as if it had 
been poleaxed when I drew near. They looked 
at me curiously, in silence. They were not pleasant 
in appearance; I was horribly afraid of them, and 
moved away. I had flattered myself that I looked 
worth robbing. 

Then I thought that I would get back to the town, 
and see what was going on there. I had gone a little 
way down the road when I encountered two other 
tramps, who desired to know if there was any chance 
of getting shelter up on the downs. “Lord love 
yer!” one of them said, “they won’t take yer in 
nowheres down in the town—not even in the 
work’us—not for love or money.” “And the cold it is 
crule!” said the other. Further on under the light 
of the street-lamp, I saw an itinerant minstrel, with 
tall hat, face blacked, an exaggerated collar, and 
pink and white striped trousers. He also was going 
up to the downs, on the chance of finding some 
shelter there. 

There can be no doubt that there were far fewer 
people on the downs than is usual on the night before 
the Derby; but the hotels and lodging-houses were 
packed. In the bars of the public-houses men were 
sleeping on the bare floor, and paid fourpence a night 
to be allowed to do it. The benches outside one 
public-house were fully occupied. I went with the 
police-sergeant and one of his men to inspect a rail- 
way arch which on a fine, warm night would have 
been crowded. On Tuesday night there were not 
many more than a dozen. They were all huddled 
together round a fire at the further end of the dark 
archway. They were mostly men, but there were 
women and children as well. “It’s all right, sir,” 
said one of the men. “ We'll keep quiet. An’ weain’t 
doin’ no ’arm. We ad a fire ’ere lawst year.” The 
flash of the lantern fell on an old perambulator, 
laden with a curious collection of things, an old 
carpet bag, a bundle of clothes, a biscuit-tin. On 
the top was something which looked like a small 
parcel covered up with a shawl. “ What's this?” 
was the question. <A feeble-looking man said that it 
was “a byeby.” It was hard to understand how 
anybody could be so absolutely murderous. The 
man pleaded that he had been refused at the work- 
house. However, he was sent back there with the 
baby. “ And tell ’em I sent you.” 

The baby’s mother and sister had to go too. The 
sister was herself little more than a baby, and was 
asleep in a corner near the fire with her shoes and 
stockings off. She screamed when she was woken 
up, and screamed worse when her stockings were 
being put on—her feet were sore. At last she was 
packed on the perambulator, and vanished howling. 
The rest were allowed to remain on condition of 
good behaviour. Outside in the street a big fellow 
who had been “ moved on” was soliloquising bitterly: 
“*Appy Epsim! Bewtiful town of Epsim! Every 
year fur forty years I’ve bin ’ere. An’ yer mayn’t 
sit down, an’ yer mayn’t sleep. Oh, it’s a bewtiful 
place, is Epsim!” “Go to the workhouse!” ex- 
claimed one old woman. “No, sir, I came here to 
make a few shillings by selling cards—not to go to the 
workhouse.” Her dignity was real and impressive. 

I returned once more to the downs. This time I 
was accompanied. There was a great, yellow moon 
now, and one could see much better. A tent had 
been left open, and some thirty boys—mostly loafers 
—had taken possession of it. They were all turned 
out, “ An’ it was about time,” said a shabby, withered 
old man who had been sleeping just outside the tent 
on a bed consisting of two newspapers and his own 
waistcoat, “for the language as they used were 
most disgustin’.” He shook his head, with the air of 
superior morality. 

It was dawn when I started to walk back again. 
Already the tramps from London were coming in, 
some with apparatus, stilts, trestles, baskets of fruit, 
and mechanical organs, others simply trusting to 
what they might make by touting for the horse- 
booths. In the fields on the left I heard the cuckoo 
calling. 


THE WEEK. 


THERE is a hitch with regard to English copy- 
right with America. We do not believe that it is a 
serious one, inasmuch as its removal rests with the 
English Government, and they can hardly fail to 
respond to the unanimous demand of English authors. 
Under the existing English law (which has been 
habitually disregarded for years past) a foreign 
author must, at the time of the publication of a book 
for which he wishes to obtain an English copyright, 
reside on British territory. Unless this provision— 
formal and inoperative though it is—be forthwith 
repealed, no English author will derive a pennyworth 
of benefit from the recent American Copyright Act. 
To state the danger is, we trust, to ensure its 
removal. 


WE must refer on a future occasion to the 
veritable treasure trove which is given to us in the 
June number of Macmillan’s Magazine. CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE’s letters to MR. WILLIAMS, the publisher's 
reader who first discovered the charm of “Jane 
Eyre,” add nothing, it is true, to our knowledge of 
their gifted writer; but they are precious and de- 
lightful nevertheless—as everything from the pen 
of CHARLOTTE BRONTE must be. Some of the criti- 
cisms which have already been passed upon these 
fragments are evidently based upon an imperfect 
acquaintance with the facts; but at least it is satis- 
factory to know that under Miss BRONTE’s own 
hand we have a refutation of some of the curious 
reminiscences which have lately been published 
= her by people whose memories are clearly at 
ault. 


ONE of the most amusing and least creditable 
features of the literature of the time is the ignor- 
ance of men of letters respecting their immediate 
predecessors, which affords but a dismal prospect of 
their own probable fate when they shall in turn 
have become subject for history. The reviewer of 
Mrs. Orr’s “ Life of Browning” in Wednesday’s 
Times speaks of “a Mr. Fox, the editor of an 
obscure periodical.” We really think he might 
have known that the Monthly Repository numbered 
STUART MILL, HARRIET MARTINEAU, and CRABB ROBIN- 
SON among its contributors, and was the first critical 
organ to recognise TENNYSON as well as BROWNING; 
and might have identified a Mr. Fox with the MR. 
Fox who drew up the manifesto of the Anti-Corn 
Law League, whose eloquence thrilled the country 
during the League agitation, who introduced the 
first Bill for the universal education of the people 
into the House of Commons, who wrote the first 
article inthe Westminster Review and the first leader 
in the Daily News, and who was supposed to have 
much connection with the Times itself when the 
— of “Amicus” were wrongly attributed to 

im. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT naturally takes THoMAs L. HARRIS, 
the victimiser of LAURENCE OLIPHANT, for an American, 
and much will be said and thought concerning the 
iniquities of American spiritualists. But not every 
spiritualist is a Yankee, any more than every Yankee 
is a spiritualist. We may blush, but may not refuse 
to own a countryman in Mr. HARRIS, who is actually a 
fellow-townsman of the immortal SHAKESPEARE, 
having been born in Stratford-on-Avon in 1823. 


WE understand that Sir CHARLES DILKEand Mr. 
SPENSER WILKINSON are preparing in collaboration a 
popular work upon National and Imperial Defence, 
in which they will take stock of the Military and 
Naval needs of the Empire, of the existing Naval 
and Military resources available to meet them and of 
their cost, and will make suggestions for greater 
efficiency and economy. SiR CHARLES DILKE has 
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